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Wattonals save us $55,140 per year... 


return 104% annually on our investment!” 


—ALLIED RADIO CORP., Chicago, Ill. 


“A growing business requires that the permitted rapid increases in the volume 
accounting system keep pace with its of paperwork. 

growth. For this reason all of our account- “The many benefits accruing from our 
ing— Payroll, Accounts Payable, Accounts National System can best be summarized 
Receivable, General Ledger, Time Pay- by saying that National machines are the 
ment Accounts, Check Writing, Remit- solid foundation upon which our account- 
tance Control, etc.—is performed on ing department functions.” 

National machines. 

‘Our highly versatile National machines C, HA oh ‘5 
save us $55,140 per year, returning 104% ON ate 
annually on our investment. They have A. D. Davis, President 
sire fod acewunting procedures and have Allied Radio Corp. 

ess, N 3! machines will pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as annual 


e y Not 31 man will show how much you can save See the yellow pages in your phone book. 


THE NATiONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFIC/S IN 121 COUNTRIES...76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


ALLIED...Electronics supplier 


to American industry. 


The above illustrated catalogue 
is the key to the world’s largest 
and most complete stocks of elec- 
tronic components. At Allied, the 
standard products of over 600 
electronic parts and equipment 
suppliers have been brought to- 
gether under one roof. Millions of 
dollars in balanced inventories, 
consisting of thousands upon thou- 
sands of separate stock items, are 
maintained constantly by a corps 
of procurement specialists. 
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MENDING FENCES IN EAST ASIA. Pres. Eisenhower was warmly received in 


Manila, but the big East Asian problem awaits him in Japan 
WHY DETROIT ISN’T WORRIED ABOUT THE CLEANUP. New car inven- 


tories are the highest ever, but sales are brisk 


MERGERS ON TRACK. Four big Eastern railroads progress with plans to unite 
into two even bigger systems 


CAMPAIGN YEAR SAYS IT WITH BUTTONS. ..................00005- 
PICKANDS MATHER BECOMES AN “INC.” it’s the last of the Big 4 in coal 


and iron ore industry to put all its operations under one umbrella 
RETAIL SALES TURN SOGGY. Merchants’ early optimism is diminishing fast. 
EUROPE’S SIX WON'T ADD SEVEN. Rival trade blocs to go separate ways 


for the moment 


AEC BLOCKED. Court halt to Michigan atom plant upsets its procedure 


IN BUSINESS. Westinghouse mates two principles in one heat converter; electric 
equipment makers face more charges; jet pilots’ row; lipstick additives ban 





In Business Abroad 

Investors Find Utopia in Old Aztec Capital. Mexico City is becoming one of the 
fastest-growing international business centers on the continent 

The Pressure’s on for Top Degrees 

No More Humanities for Brass. Bel! System ends its program at Penn 

Manager of the National Debt. That's the $289-billion responsibility of the Treas- 


ury’s Julian B. Baird, a retired banker. He has done a bold, unorthodox job 
In Finance 


For the 1960 Candidate, a Camp of Eggheads Is a Must. Not since New Deal days 
have intellectuals been so courted 
In Washington 


Trouble in Aircraft-Missiles. Strikes and threats harass industry 

Show Goes On—So Does Strife. Broadway reopens to continuing labor trouble. . . 
New Rail Wage Recommendations. Presidential board proposes 5¢ hourly hike. . . . 
Minimum Wage Revision Gains. House committee is ready to act 


Incentive Plans Make Little Headway. Number of workers covered is about the 
same as it was nearly 15 years ago 
In Labor 


In Management 
Business Uses the Lie Detector. Some companies use it to curb thefts 


Basic Materials Battle for Home-Building Market 
British Woo U. S. Importers With $200-Million Sample. Trade fair in New York... . 
In Marketing 


Growth Shares Provide the Push. Heavy buying in this sector boosts the averages. . 
Wall St. Talks 
In the Markets 


Sulphur Miners Put Out to Sea to tap a rich deposit seven miles offshore 
How to Turn Factory Smells Into a Whiff of Roses 
New Products 


Suburbs Cut Cities Down to Size. Census returns show shrinkage 
In Research 


Freezing the Salt Out of Water. Either Carrier or Blaw-Knox process seems headed 
for a big-scale test this fall. . 

Computers That Hear and Obey. Getting them to understand human speech is 
just one of the scientific targets discussed by Acoustical Society of America 


Superliners Have a Future. That's the betting of the French and British 


BUSINESS a is qanded weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 
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FIGURES of the WEEK 
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19857 1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
— Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 3913331576) 152.6 )~—'150.0r__‘150.9* 
PRODUCTION 
ry Sr GO, oo. ooy culls rlire'c ha cu beeNSdes Lawemubae 2,032 2,620 2,031 1,756r 1,775 
RE... Risa erie ee ee ie a ee ee eee 125,553 127,029 145,917 115,068r 141,838 
Engineering cons:. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $89,752 $79,475 $87,703 $91,407 
Electric power (mili'ons of kilowatt-hours).................cccececesees 10,819 13,503 13,350 13,134 13,766 
Crude oil and condens«te (daily av., thous. of bbl.).............cceeceeee 6,536 7,010 6,794 6,781 6,772 
Bituminous coal (dail av., thous. of tons)...........ceccccsecccccvcces 1,455 1,419 1,379 1,407r 1,456 
Pe GS: - po cdectonkuebseseetabesl obeddenedduakevesecese 247,488 330,025 311,066 289,565 327,206 


TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., mise eHaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 64 61 60 58 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thous. of cars).............eeeeeeceees 47 50 46 47 47 
Department store sa’ index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 150 156 139 131 
Business failures (Din & Bradstreet, number)...............eccceeeeeces 198 295 304 274 283 


























PRICES 


industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 92.3 93.3 92.4 91.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BL>. 1947-49 = 100)............ ccc cece eee rcces 90.5 82.0 76.9 77.1 77.1 
Se en Ey CN GIOUC OEE Me oo icc crnus cue ded eaevecvecde chivece 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 20.8¢ 21.1¢ 20.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (8! 5, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc cccccccccccces 143.9 186.7 186.8 186.7¢ 186.7 
Saree GUNNE CUNTND I I, GE ova. ccvaccocéccvocecededcbeccccce $36.10 $38.17 $33.17 $31.50 $31.50 
Copper (electrolytic, dtivered price, ERMJ, Ib.)............ cece eee ececes 32.394¢  31.505¢  33.000¢ 33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Alor}, pccmary ole WU. S. dol., ERA, 1B.).. ccc cece cccccccccccccs 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... tT 22.88¢ 25.01¢ 24.36¢ 24.07¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $1.99 $2.03 $1.96 $1.98 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.54¢ 32.17¢ 32.20¢ 32.25¢ 
ET CE, ME, 664 5 bnconceh obs pbebe ce ced idee eehee sine dee 200 $1.96 $1.82 $1.73 $1.67 $1.67 








FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............0000- 31.64 57.04 55.26 56.91 57.89 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.59% 5.03% 5. 28% 5. 25% 5.25% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 % 3% % 44% 4% % 4% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks........... ccpnede set tt 61,598 58,695 58,185r 58,510 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.......... casaseeee tt 102,568 102,685 102,925r 102,636 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tt 33,044 31,961 31,170r 31,920 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 30,994 25,703 25,752 25,640 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.............. peeasenreesetase 26,424 27,736 27,371 27,427 27,575 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK } ented pos —_ — 
Employment (in millions)............+eeeeeecees idebe Cur eeediee Oomede vacate e 62.2 66.0 66.2 67.2 
Unemployment (in millions).................+seeeee on d5en sco oreeeeseaceh sad 2.5 3.4 3.7 3.5 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing............... cineddeeeseteecesouecs $73.36 $90.32 $89.83 $90.74 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions)....... pb videodt tabewentedee<éaee ‘ $14.5 $18.2 $18.9 $18.4 
SE CE: GD Ns bo cb cracbebssdeccostdcosses soaee evens Cte ccccetesee $158.1 $216.0 $226.0 $233.0 
* Preliminary, week ended June 11, 1960. r Revised. 


*¢ Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 













THE PICTURES—Cover—Edith Miller; 27—WW; 28-29—UPI; 32—Herb Kratovil; 34—Ed Nano; 53—Herb Kratovil; 74—Pictorial Parade; 64 
(top left) Pete Weaver; 85—Ecith Miller; 86—left) Edith Miller, (right) Marvin Newman; 91, 93, 94—Edith Miller; 98—Herb Kratovil; 129— 
George |. Ames; 140-141—Living for Young Homemakers; 146-147 (top left) UPI, (all others) Herb Kratovil, 149, 150—Herb Kratovil; 170-171— 
Nixon (Pictorial Parade), Burns (Herb Kratovil), Wallis (Joan Sydiow), Elliot (Harvard University); Sauinier (Joan Sydliow), Kennedy (UP1), 
Cox (Harvard), Galbraith (WW), yy (Bob Isear), Rostow (George Woodruff), Millikan and Wood (MIT), Haine (Harvard), Bowles (WW), John- 
son (UPI), Siege! (Noel Clarke), Fortas and Acheson (UPI), Webb (Univ. of Texas), Cohen (UPI), Weis! (Simpson Thacher and Bartlett), Janeway 
Uaneway Publishing Co.), Cook (WW), Symington (Pictorial Parade), Keyserling (UPI), Rockefeller (UPI), Hughes (WW), Kissinger (Harvard), 
Harrison (Harrison and Abramovitz), Lockwood (Harris and Ewing), Stevenson (WW); 185—Freeport Sulphur Co.; 188-189—Wallach-Cox Corp.; 
194—Lefebure Corp. 
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WHY AMCHEM PAYS $5 A POUND FOR CRAB GRASS SEED 


It’s true—Amchem actually pays good money for crab 
grass and other weed seed! Trained horticulturists sow 
the seed, tend the plants with all the concern of a 
hobbyist for his prize orchids. In fact, at Amchem’s 
52-acre farm near Ambler, Pa., weeds are the most 
important crop! 


Amchem grows bigger and better weeds in the constant 
battle to conquer these crop-reducing, lawn-marring 
scourges. Originators of 2,4-D and other basic chemical 
weed controls, Amchem produces the famous Weedone 
line of selective weed killers for farmers, home gardeners 
and industry. 


<QEHED 


Amchem diversification embraces not only chemical weed 
killers—but a complete line of prepaint and protective 
chemicals for the metalworking industry; through its 
Benjamin Foster Company Division, Amchem offers a 
long and widely accepted line of protective coatings, 
adhesives and sealers for use with thermal insulation. In 
54 countries, 124 Amchem licensees are making impor- 
tant contributions in weed and brush control, as well as 
in conversion and inhibition techniques designed to 
protect metals. Find out how Amchem chemicals can 
serve you—in plant or field, at home or abroad. Writ« 
for further information today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 















FROM AMERICA’S 
LEADING PRODUCER OF 
PISTON RINGS 






Ferfect Circle 


PTCOUSLON CASLINLGS 


Every year, Perfect Circle produces millions of piston 
rings—all made to the exacting specifications that have , 
set precision standards for the industry. Now, as the p A £ NX 


result of extensive expansion, the modern facilities and 





metallurgical skills of Perfect Circle are available for . 

STACK-MOLD CASTINGS for rings, thrust 
volume production of superior gray-iron castings to plates, and valve lifter facings are made 
: . in carefully controlled green sand molds. 
your specifications. And, through its advanced produc- 
tion techniques, Perfect Circle can bring you the finest 
WHIRLCASTINGS are poured in permanent 


metallurgical and dimensional precision at important molds and spun at high speed to create ma 


é i ; : : chineable cylindrical castings of uniforn 
cost advantages. For information, write Perfect Circle ; dimension end hardness, with precisely 


Corporation, Dept. 821, Hagerstown, Indiana controlled microstructure 
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PERFECT // CIRCLE 


PISTON RINGS +- PRECISION CASTINGS 
POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS « SPEEDOSTAT 


Hagerstown, Indiana + Don Millis, Ontario, Canada 
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READERS REPORT 








Stockholders’ Right 


Dear Sir: 

It was a source of genuine pleas- 
ure to read the article, More Voices 
Raised at Annual Meetings [BW— 
May28’60,p 165]. 

I wholeheartedly disagree with 
the writer’s statement on page 168 
of the above stated issue wherein 
he said: “So far, nobody has figured 
out a way to curb the lunatic fringe 
without squelching the people who 
really have something to say.” |! 
believe that every stockholder has 
a right to express his opinions about 
management on the one day set 
aside yearly for stockholders to be 
heard. They are the owners of the 
business and they have every right 
to criticize management. 

The average shareholder does not 
have a background of public speak- 
ing and, as a rule, it hampers him 
to get up before a crowd and crit 
icize the management. Therefore, 
it is a healthy situation to have the 
“Professional” stockholders, as you! 
writer calls them, to speak up fo! 
those who are not able to deliver 
a public speech. I think that if we 
small stockholders had more people 
like Lewis and John Gilbert and 
Mrs. Soss and others that are 
crusaders for the rights of minority 
stockholders, that we would have 
better corporate democracy and 
better management as a result. 

RAYMOND WAGNER 
E. CHICAGO, IND. 


Divide Meeting 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed your article on Annu: 
Meetings. Would it not be feasibl 
to divide the question and answer 
period into two parts—(1) writte 
questions of general interest to most 
stockholders, (2) written and oral 
questions of limited interest to the 
Gilberts, Mrs. Soss, and other 
“pros.” In that way they could be 
sure that the first part of the meet 
ing would be orderly and informa 
tive, and they would still preserve 
the rights of all stockholders. 

E. J. KinGssBury, JR 
KINGSBURY MACHINE TOOL CORP 
KEENE, N. H. 


No Compensation 


Dear Sir: 

In the Business Abroad section 
[BW—May28’60,p143], as part of 
your discussion of American prop 
erties in Cuba, this . . . appeared 

“INRA also purchased a hene 





; THE SOUTHEAST 
DOES LOOK GOOD! 


And North Carolina 
offers a good 
spot for your plant! 


Progressive North Carolina presents good access to the 
whole, rich southeastern market. And the Tar Heel State 
has the answers to your problems about room for industrial 
expansion, distribution and labor supply. 


For instance, you'll find a ready-made location for your 
plant on this site just one mile north of Greenville’s city 
limits. Here’re 270 acres cleared for construction—good, 
level land in the Coastal Plain region. Here, too, are city 
and deep well water, electric power, immediate rail services 
from Coast Line, and road access from U.S. Highway 13. 


Build in the growing Southeast where the market’s 
as big as your welcome. For information about 
this site or other good locations, write, 
wire or call. All inquiries 
are held confidential. 


-.. serving the 
Southeast Coastal 6 


ATLANTIC Direct Inquiries to: 


COAST LINE 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
RAILR O AD Wilmington, N. C. 





quen plantation from International 
Harvester Co. for $3-million.” 

The statement is incorrect. 

The henequen plantation referred 
to was occupied by the Cuban gov- 
ernment on Dec. 21, 1959, and 
has been controlled by the gov- 
ernment since that time, as was 
reported in the company’s annual 
report for 1959. No compensation 
has ever been agreed upon of! 
paid... 

JOHN W. VANCI 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Buzz Words” 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed your article entitled 
Old Company Makes Itself Over 
[BW—May7’60,p79]. However, 
there is one point with which I am 
in disagreement. You say that the 
type of casual management shown 
by Garlock prior to their reorgan- 
ization would have been “horrify 
ing” to students of the Harvard 
Business School. That is not neces 
sarily true. 

Rather, I think I am more horri- 
fied by the chilly and somewhat 
indiscriminate use of the “buzz 
words” that are peppered through 
out your article. Scientific Man 
agement, streamlined organizations 
along functional lines, charts, or- 
ganizational manuals, and position 
descriptions are not the end; rather, 
they are tools that may be used to 
achieve a goal 

I doubt very much that the 
return on investment will increase 
until the foremen “begin to come 
around,” among other things. 
This is succinctly put under the 
heading of Human Lag. We are 
taught that you cannot legislate 
human lag into human endeavor. 

It seems that the fear of the dis- 
senting voices in Garlock about 
the destruction of customer-mind- 
edness and the loyalty and initiative 
of lower level managers is very real 
and should be considered. 

Therefore, while chaos is cer- 
tainly undesirable, a cold-blooded 
organization chart without regard 
to human sentiments can be just as 
bad. One is as horrifying as the 
other, and is usually reflected in 
a P&L statement 

JOHN HIRSCH 
HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOI 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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Midland-Ross 
Corporation’s 
air-brake couplings 
cost less in 


NEW DESIGN of DU PONT DELRIN’ 


By designing in a new material, Midland-Ross, Owosso, Michigan, produced a better 
coupling, costing less. To make these rugged couplings, which are used on the air- 
brake systems of truck trailers, it took a material as durable as new Du Pont DELRIN 
acetal resins, For example, Midland-Ross’s tests require no leakage at 150 psi internal 
pressure, no creep in the locking ramps under 500-lb. load for 24 hours at 200°F, and 
operability after 5,000 breakaways. DELRIN easily passed these and other tough tests. 

DELRIN is lightweight and corrosion-resistant, its non-sparking qualities offer greater 
safety. The resilience and stiffness of DELRIN give strength which allows the couplings 
to separate under excessive load before air hoses break. Because DELRIN can be readily 
molded with a ramp-type lock construction, troublesome lock ball jamming and spring 
breakage are eliminated. 

This versatile material has already been put to good use in hundreds of applications, 
including household items, business-machine components, gears, bearings, plumbing 
fixtures, valve parts and electrical fittings. Why not find out how DELRIN may help im- 
prove your product and lower its cost. Write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Department D-618, Room 2507D, Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
In Canada; Du Pont of Canada Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec, 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING, . . THROUGH CHEMI 








From missile cable to magnet wire 


ANACONDA OFFERS YOU A COMPLETE 
AND MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL 


Anaconda Wire and Cable Company manufactures the 
broadest line of wire and cable in the industry. A nation- 
wide network of nine fully integrated plants offers cable 
capability marked by continuous research, product de- 
velopment and rigorous quality control. Some of the 
many complex cable constructions currently being manu- 
factured by Anaconda are described below 


Umbilical Breakaway Cable. anaconda designed and manufac- 
tured this 99-conductor composite breakaway cable for the “Corporal” 
—one of America’s first missiles. 


Portable Power Cable. Designed for maximum durability and 
meets flame tests of the Bureau of Mines. Available with or without 
grounding wires, round or flat constructions. 


Ground Support Cable (MIL-C-13777). Power and control 


cables for interconnecting units of complex weapons systems. 


inch Control Cable. Seventy-conductor, flexible copper strand, 
polyethylene insulation, tinned-copper braid shield, nylon jacket, 
planetary stranded, oil-, gas-, flame-, moisture-resistant over-all jacket. 


iris Cable Digital transmission and synchro resolver cable 
developed for the firing system of Polaris submarines. Withstands 
open-end hydrostatic pressure of 300 psig. 


Nuclear Reactor Cable. Developed by Anaconda for U.S. Navy. 
In addition to its absolute watertight features withstands high- 
temperature operations in the order of 500 F. 


a mec 
Instrument Probe Cable. miniature coaxial construction. No. 40 
Awg Evanohm resistance conductor, cellular polyethylene inswation, 
tinned-copper braid shield, PVC jacket. Overall diameter 0.100”. 


Radiation Resistant Satellite Cable. Four-conductor minio- |THE COMPLEX ELECTRICAL NERVE SYSTEM of many of America’s prime missiles, 
ture construction. Tinned-copper conductors, color-coded HYRAD such as ATLAS, TITAN, POLARIS, is composed of many specially designed 
[irradiated polyolefin] insulation, flame-retardant, 90% copper braid cables built by Anaconda to strictest military specifications. This proven ex 
shield, irradiated MYRAD jacket overall. perience is ready to solve your most critical cable problems 
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SOURCE FOR RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND ELECTRONIC WIRE AND CABLE 


Computer Cable. sylticonductor construction for interconnecting 
units. Conductors to MIL-W-16878, extruded nylon jacket over primary 
PVC insulation, tinned-copper braid shield, color-coded PVC jocket 
over each pair, overall PVC jacket. 


260C High Temperature Missile Cable. sijver-ploted copper 


conductors, fused-wrapped Teflon insulation, flor-glass tape abrasion 
barrier, Teflon impregnated fiberglass inner braid, silver-plated cop 
per braid shield 90% coverage, Teflon impregnated fiberglass outer 
braid, conductors cabled, Teflon impregnated fiberglass braid overall. 


Quality Military Hook-up Wire. single and multiconductor, 


shielded or nonshielded, PVC, Polyethylene, nylon, Teflon, ' 
insulations, with plastic or braided jackets. Fully water-tested. 








Communication Cable — High Reliability. pirect burial 
telephone cable specially designed for missile complexes. High- 
molecular-weight polyethylene insulation and jacket, cadmium bronze 
tapes for shielding and mechanical protection. 


High Frequency Cable. custom designed to meet all industrial 
and military requirements. Flexible, shielded, coaxial and triaxial 
cable as radio-frequency lines in radar and communications systems 


Power Cable. fo, generation, transmission, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of electric power. Paper, rubber, plastic, cambric insulation. Solid, 
gas-filled, oil-filled or pipe type. All voltages up to 345KV. 


wit 


we 


THE TYPES OF ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE range from the simplest bare wire 
to complex multi-conductor control, communication and power cables. And thé 4 
range of applications from standard commercial installations such as this elec- teal head ae as ee, ee ae 
tronic data processing computer to the most exacting military requirements. Fe SS eee eee SMa er Marans coverings 
P & P 5 ? 1 Epoxy, enamel, Formvar, nylon, cotton, paper, glass-fiber yarn. Sol 
derable Analac. 250C Silicone-Teflon. 500C Silotex-N. 


Magnet Wire. Round, 


For more information about any one of the product 
categories mentioned on these pages, write: The Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, New York. 


ASK THE MAN FF 


ANACONDA’ 


ABOUT ELECTRONIC WIRE ' CABLE 


I am interested in additional information on the following— 


(] Magnet Wire (_] Power Cable (] Contro/ Cable (] Hook-up Wire 


r 

| 

| 
_ () High Frequency Cable (] Communication Cable (] Missile Cable 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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) Specialty Electronic Wire and Cable BW 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City 














HOW MUCH IS A RAISE 
REALLY WORTH? 





Until recently, the problem of keeping key men 
was solved by a salary increase. Simple as that. 

But today, a high-income executive must share 
a formidable part of his raise with the tax collec- 
tor. His net salary is a seriously diluted incentive. 
And this is why an Executive Compensation Plan 
funded by The Travelers is worth careful consid- 
eration by management. 

Without spending any more than a raise would 
cost you, The Travelers Executive Compensation 
Plan can provide your company with : 

1. A guaranteed reserve to cover the cost of the 
deferred payments, plus — 

2. Substantial tax-free funds to offset losses and 
to meet such increased costs as might arise from 


the death of a key employee. 

Because of tax bracket differentials, you can 
provide your high-income executives with greater 
after-tax benefits by deferring part of their salary, 
than they could provide for themselves. In view of 
high-taxed raises, payments of much greater value 
are made to your key men on retirement, disability, 
or in the event of death, to their family. 


A new Treasury Department ruling (February, 
1960) has clarified the significant tax benefits of 
the Plan and simplified its mechanics. So now 1s 
the time to see how The Travelers Executive Com- 
pensation Plan will work for your company—and 
your key men. Your Travelers Agent or broker is 
waiting for your call. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 
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1 Polyethylene is chosen for squeeze bottles because it: 2 In this package that displays a watch in water, polyethylene film: 


(a) travels safely (b) comes in a variety of colors (a) lines the package (b) coats the watch 


(c) resists chemicals (c) forms a leakproof seal 
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What’s your score on “packaging with polyethylene” ? 


(Exciting uses hold profitable ideas) 


3 Applying protective polyethylene film to this 2000 gal. tank takes: 


4 This tough polyethylene wrapper opens easily by means of: 
(a) 30 minutes (b) 30 seconds 


(a) a tear strip (b) a tear string 
(c) 15 minutes (c) a sticker 
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ANSWERS ... to an increasing range of 
packaging needs are found in BAKELITE 
polyethylene plastics. 


1. Check all three They're just a few reasons why polyethylene 
squeeze bottles have become so popular. 


2. (a) and (c). Inner coating on package adds strength, waterproofing 
and a tight heat-seal. 


3. (b)—Only 30 seconds! Previous materials took 15 minutes. 
4. (a) tear strip —which opens the package quickly and neatly 
5. Check (a) and (b). (c) is a standard feature of polyethylene fiim. 
If you have questions —about plastics and their potential for 
your business — please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on the 
uses of polyethylenes, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls. 
bi. ee Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept. BN-19, 
Baik " Union Carbide Plastics Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In UNION 
Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, CARBIDE 


Een a Pe OTT TTT ETE. TT TTT OTT TTT TS Toronto 7. 


5 Wrapping bread automatically in polyethylene film: 
(a) reduces rewraps (b) averages 43 loaves/min, 
(c) keeps bread softer 


“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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CREATING A NEW WORLD WITH ELECTRONICS - : er 











STRONGER 


The Hughes Fellowship Programs were conceived 
to meet a unique industrial challenge. 


Ten years ago, “electronics” was a brand new word 
in the dictionary. Qualified engineers and scientists 
in the field were rare. 


Yet the potential growth of electronics indicated 
that thousands of highly trained specialists would 
be needed to spur advanced research and develop- 
ment. A bold step was needed. Hughes manage- 
ment created the Fellowship Programs to give 
advanced training to men graduating from the na- 
tion’s leading colleges. The most efficient way was 
to help them get Masters and Ph.D. degrees—while 
simultaneously exposing them to the latest devel- 
opments in the laboratories. 


Today 608 engineers and scientists who have com- 
pleted this program are holding down key positions 
in the electronics field. 


The basic pattern developed by Hughes (since 
adopted by other forward-looking companies) pro- 
vides the Fellow with ample financial aid to carry 
him in his academic studies. At the same time, he is 
given the opportunity to work alongside top re- 
search scientists in Hughes Laboratories. 


Often, the projects he works on are not even cov- 
ered in the textbooks. In fact a number of advanced 
courses now given at universities have developed 
from work done at Hughes. 


In 1960, Hughes will award 171 Fellowships—146 
awards will be made to aspirants for the Masters, 
25 awards to candidates for the Doctorate. These 
awards are made directly by Hughes and are open 
to all qualified engineers and scientists. 

We are proud of the accomplishments these men 
are making, and of our role in encouraging the 
nation’s growing progress in science through aid 




















to education. People with initiative helped create 
our way of life. Science and the ideal of progress 
through science will keep it strong and productive. 


Electronics is our business— Hughes has thousands 
of engineers and scientists working on virtually 
every area where electronics can better serve man. 
New developments include TV-like picture tubes 
that “remember” images, super-small semiconduc- 
tors for advanced computers, ruby masers which 
amplify signals from space, and communications 
systems which can handle unusually large amounts 
of information. 





A Hughes Fellow works with “old hands” to gain experience 
in the latest state of the art. 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
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How to win local markets—anywhere 


Olivetti Machine Tools decided to sell its precision-built 
machines in the United States. This move set up a prob- 
lem, for this Italian-based company has to convince pros- 
pects that they can get fast and dependable parts service. 

“The first thing prospects want to know about is the 
availability of parts,”’ said Mr. Robert A. Blum, U.S. 
manager of the tool division of world-famous Olivetti. 
“‘We tell them we maintain a basic supply of parts in 
our New York warehouse, and this supply is kept up by 
a steady flow of shipments from Italy by Emery Air 
Freight. 

“Then they want to know how quickly they can get 
replacement parts from our American stocks to keep 


costly ‘down time’ in their plants to a minimum. Our 
answer is: we distribute parts from New York overnight 
to our customers anywhere in the United States by 
Emery Air Freight. And the fact that they can rely on 
this fast air freight service clinches the sale for us. 

‘“‘Emery Air Freight is one of our strongest points in 
selling prospects and keeping them as customers. And 
another point, Emery helps us keep inventory costs to 
a minimum.” 

Emery provides the fastest and most dependable air 
freight service available for nationwide distribution any- 
where in the United States and throughout the world. 
Call your local Emery office for full information. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


. “EMERY—Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service’’ 





Non-Magnetic and salt- corrosion- 
resistant Republic ELECTRUNITE® Stain- 
less Steel Tubing, Type 304, 4%” 
O.D., was used to fabricate corona 
rings for a powerful East Coast Navy 
Radio Station. Despite the rather 
severe bend of the 15- and 20-foot 
rings, the fabricator reported no 
trouble whatsoever. The rings were 
made in three sections. ELECTRUNITE 
was bent to the correct radius. Three 
lugs were welded to each section, 
The ends were flared for the insertion 
of a plug used at the erection site to 
assemble the three pieces into a com- 
plete ring and suspend it from towers 
approximately 1,400 feet high. The 
fabrication was handled by Jetsch 
& Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York, 
subcontractors to Lapp Insulator Com- 
pany, Leroy, New York. 





Bend, Flange, Weld, Easy-to-Fabricate 
ELECTRUNITE 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel 
Tubing and Pipe are available 
in A..S.1. crome-nickel analy- 
ses. Sizes range for %” O.D. 
to 5” O.D. Pipe sizes are 
available from Ye" 1.P.S. 
through 2” I.P.S. in ASA sched- 
ule 40S; from Ye" |.P.S. through 
4” \.P.S in schedule 10S; and 
from 2” I.P.S. through 4” |.P.S. 
in schedule 5S wall thicknesses. 


This fabricator needed a reliable source for large diameter heavy wall stainless steel tube 
for corona rings. From its large size range, Republic was able to provide the proper 
tube for this vital application. 

Most experienced welded tube maker, and world leader in the production of stainless 
and alloy steels, Republic has all the facilities to qualify as your number one source. 
Complete range of sizes, gages, wall thickness. Broad distributor stocks. Large in- 
ventories of mill stocks to draw on. Top reputation for quality and for ability to meet 
deliveries. Technical and metallurgical assistance. Fast service: price and delivery 
quotations to you within twenty-four hours. 

For applications requiring pressure-tested tube, Republic offers exclusive FARROWTEST®¢ 
—the ultimate in non-destructive testing. This eddy-current test probes for and detects 
defects so minute they pass other, less positive tests. Tube quality is measured for you! 

Send in your inquiries for Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe. 
You'll like the product... and the service. 





REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE "DEKORON-COATED”® E.M.T. pro- 
tects your electrical wiring systems, outlasts standard 
conduit ten-to-one in highly corrosive conditions of 
service. A tough coating of polyethylene encases strong, 
lightweight E.M.T. in an end-to-end armor that is im- 
pervious to gases, fumes, steam, and other corrosive 
atmospheres. Easy to cut, easy to install. Also available 
on Republic Hot Dip Galvanized Conduit. Send for 
additional information, 


REPUBLIC STEEL PORTABLE DRUM RACKS may be your solution for hard-to- 
handle, hard-to-stack, hard-to-store containers. These steel cradles each support 
two loaded 55-gallon drums, Pairs of drums can be stacked to any practical 
height. More in-use drums can be accommodated in less floor space than ever 
before. Standard fork-lift trucks can pick-up, move, and stack Republic Drum 
Racks faster, easier, and with less effort. Send coupon for data, 


PROTECT YOUR PRODUCT WITH REPUBLIC STEEL CONTAINERS. Republic's full line 
of steel containers help you extend control of your product from your shipping 
floor to point of use. Available in a wide variety of sizes and finishes, including 
stainless steel. For complete information, call your Republic representative, or 
write for the Republic Containers Catalog. Use coupon, 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Worltts Wile. Riage 
 Slauclard, Steels and Sth. Proce 


poo -------- 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.BW-8737-A 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send more information on the following prod 
0 Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing 

O Republic ELECTRUNITE “DEKORON-COATED” E.M.1 
QO) Republic Drum Racks (ORepublic Containers Ca 


Name Title 





Company 





Address. 








City Zone. State 
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After 31 years of continuous growth and diversification as Bendix Aviation Corporation . . 


We've changed our name to 


The Bendix Corporation 
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To reflect our dynamic growth in such fields as electronics, missiles and space, 
automotive, weapons systems, computers, machine tools, instrumentation, 
nuclear technology, hydraulics, meteorology, electrical, marine and others, we 
dropped ‘“‘Aviation” from our corporate name on June 1, 1960. We do not wish to convey the 
impression that our products and skills are limited to the aviation field alone, 
although aviation products accounted for billings of $388,700,000 in 1959. 


Today Bendix®~—throdgh 25 divisions and 16 sub- 
sidiary and affiliate companies around the world— 
serves many fields. 

Our success in the rapidly expanding age of aviation 
has long obscured the fact that the Bendix automobile 
starter drive was the company’s first major product. 
Bendix introduced the type of four-wheel brakes that 
over the years has been used on most makes of cars. 
Bendix also pioneered automotive power brakes and 
power steering. Our automotive business in 1959 
totaled $114,300,000. 

A notable trend in Bendix’ recent history is the 
utilization of electronics in many of our major fields 
of activity. These range from automobile radios to 
aircraft and industrial communications and automatic 
flight controls . . . from electronic computers and data 
processing to numerical tape controle systems for 
machine tools . . . and from transistors and ship-to- 
shore telephones to sonic cleaning and undersea sonar 
detection equipment. Approximately 40% of Bendix 
products are electronic, including air defense radar which 
today guards 25 million square miles. 

Missile and space equipment 


A thousand 
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Condi? 


COR POR 


accounted for $103,000,000 of our total business of 
$689,692,312 in 1959. In addition to being the prime 
contractor for two important missiles, Talos and Eagle, 
we are also a supplier of components and sub-systems 
for most U. S. missiles. Bendix is likewise taking an 
active part in Project Mercury and in satellite com 
munications. The first is the program to put a man 
into space. The second will mark a new era in com 
munications by using a satellite in orbit as a relay 
station for global radio messages. 

Bendix also has a growing and diversified nuclear 
program. Since 1949 we have operated the Kansas City 
Division for the Atomic Energy Commission. It is a 
large manufacturing organization employing 7,500 
people engaged in the atomic weapons program. We 
also supplied control mechanisms for nuclear sub- 
marines and nuclear industrial power plants, and we 
are playing a part in developing the newest U.S. atomic 
power plants for aircraft, missiles and space vehicles. 

Thus, as we drop “Aviation”? from our corporate 
name, but not from our programs, we face a tomorrc w 

where the range of our opportunities 
is broadening at a breathtaking rate. 
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HOLES... 
that change the world 


} 


Dams, roads, mines and tunnels start with 
that move mil- 


BLAST HOLES 
holes: blast holes for the explosive charges 
lions of tons of rock and ore. 

DEEP HOLES—Oil and gas wells start with holes: deep holes 
drilled to gain access to nature’s underground resources. 
FASTENER HOLES—The assembly of automobiles, furniture 
and home appliances also starts with holes: holes drilled, 
tapped or pierced for the fasteners that hold such products 


together. 


Gardner-Denver makes the drills and equipment that mak 
the holes—rock drills of many types for blast-hole drilling 

drawworks, mud pumps and complete rigs for oil we 
drilling . air drills, presses and assembly tools for indus 
trial production. 

Holes—made with Gardner-Denver equipment 

changing the world, helping speed its economic progress 
the benefit of all mankind. Gardner-Denver Compa: 


Quincy, Illinois. 


GARDNER - DENVER 


equipment today for the challenge of tomorrow 








nobody’s done so much 
to make—and keep—you happy 


Chevrolet, for example, knows that people like lots of room and concentrated on seating space instead of outside 
bulk. And, of all the leading low-priced cars, Chevy’s the only one that gives you the hushed comfort that comes from 
Full Coil springs at all four wheels and “‘tuned’’ butyl rubber body mounts. Little things, you may think, until you 
drive a Chevy and feel the velvety result. Your dealer will arrange the ride. He'll also list a whole raft of things that 
Chevy's done to make you happy (including budget-pleasing prices for ’60): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tunnel. Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy's famed 

Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). Coil springs at all 4 wheels 
designed body mounts to filter out roc 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes frie nds fast by getting 

yp to 10 more miles on a gallon). Quicker stopping Safety-Master bra 


specially designed for long lir 
Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations 


all—to satisfy the most finicky driver 


CHEVROLET 


Cherr D 








there’s no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. The Bel Air 4-Door Sedan. Air Conditiqning—temperatures made to order—for all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
JUNE 18, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK. 


Business is very, very good. Yet it isn’t quite good enough to set at 
rest the doubis that keep nagging businessmen. 


Perhaps that is an unhappy characteristic of the “high plateau” that 
once seemed so desirable. When you get there, you don’t find a good, solid 
bedrock feel underfoot but a queer sogginess. 


You may even get a notion that there’s no place to go but down. 


Figures on the present level of business and of employment and of 
consumer spending, taken by themselves, look just fine. 


But the fact is inescapable that, to Americans, a curve that isn’t rising 
has no exhilaration in it. In fact, it may be downright depressing even 
though the facts justify no such feeling. 


That helps explain the unhappy mood of many retailers (page 35). 


Retail sales last month, on a seasonally adjusted basis, were the highest 
ever reported with but one exception. 


The exception, of course, was the preceding month. April, with its very 
late Easter, had hit a stupendous pace of almost $18.9-billion. 


April’s annual rate had been about $227-billion, well above expectations 
for the year. May, at $220-billion, was about on target. 


Broken down between durable and nondurable goods, May showed a 
drop from April of 7% and less than 2%, respectively. 


The 7% slide for durables, of course, has caused the qualms. 


It has underlined the relative slack in appliance sales, and the major 
cleanup job that faces auto dealers (page 30). 


Nobody could be much disturbed by the April-to-May sag of not quite 
2% in stores’ softgoods volume. Perhaps April’s very high mark borrowed 
from May; and statistical error might have crept into it. 


Actually, the Commerce Dept. has had a bad job on its hands trying to 
adjust for seasonal factors. First, April with its late Easter; then May, with 
only 24 trading days and 4 Saturdays. 


Last year, May had 26 trading days and 5 Saturdays. One of last year’s 
Saturdays was Memorial Day, to be sure, but that promoted May 29 to a big 
day. This year, May 30 dropped out of the retail calendar. 


What the retail sales problem comes down to is about this: 
Wait another month or even two, look for the vagaries of the weather 
to average out, and then see if things aren’t back on the track. 
suse 
Employment and payrolls certainly offer no cause to think that the 
consumer has been chased into his storm cellar. 


More people were working last month than ever before in any May. 
In nonfarm jobs alone, more were working than ever before in any month. 


Some further layoffs took place in metals and in metalworking, it is 
true. But the factory work-week lengthened and payrolls rose. 
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The number of workers with jobs last month pushed above 67.2-million, 
a million better than in April and 1.2-million above a year ago. For non- 
farm workers, the year-to-year gain is about 1.8-million. 


Even factory employment, although it hasn’t been performing up 
to seasonal expectations, remains a bit above last year. 


One thing to note about last month’s employment characteristics: 
May broke the distressing series of declines in the length of the average 
factory work-week. In April, hours worked had been 39.4, down from a 
figure of 40.5 for the same month last year. 


May’s reversal carried the average up to 39.8. Nobody would say this 
is a boom-time level, but the turn-around is the thing. 


Disappointing demand, which has resulted in inventories getting a bit 
high, continues to afflict many lines that depend on construction. 


Lumber prices, for example, still are sagging (though this is the time 
of year when they usually head upward, aided by the seasonal rise in con- 
struction generally and housing particularly). 


Mill prices in the Northwest now average 10% under a year ago. 


Bad weather early in the year and, more recently, the failure of the 
highway programs to get up real steam have hurt cement. 


Deliveries for the first four months of the year lagged 1959 by some 
10-million barrels. And, even though production has been held down some- 
what, storage stocks at the mills are at record levels. 


This has created no visible price weakness, but the industry contends 
it has prevented advances badly needed to meet higher costs. 


Some overproducticn in home furnishings and appliances also is 
undoubtedly attributable to the lower rate of homebuilding. Housing 
starts so far this year are nearly 20% below a year ago. 


Tire companies may.not have been getting quite so much original 
equipment business from the auto makers as they did in the first quarter, 
but they seem to be making up for it elsewhere. 


Replacement tire shipments for passenger cars in April totaled 
6,558,000. That was the highest for any month since July, 1950, when 
car owners laid in extra stocks against a possible pinch. 


One segment of the petroleum industry, at least, is beginning to see 
signs of improvement—refining and distribution. 


There has been a brisk pickup in product demand. At the same time. 
refineries have held down crude runs sufficiently to begin making a dent 
in storage stocks of gasoline. And they’ve been chipping away for a good 
while at the prices they pay for crude oil. 


Now, as a real boon to operating margins, they have been restoring 
some of the earlier price cuts in gasoline over most of the country. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 18, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 . 


W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y, 





TEXAS EASTERN TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


Houston, Texas Shreveport, Louisiana 
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MORE ENERGY... 
IN MORE FORMS... 
FOR AMERICA'S 
GROWING NEED 


Cooking with natural gas piped via Texas Easter: 
already standard practice in millions of homes. And tt 
number keeps growing. As more and more f 
depend on gas, the importance of Texas Eastern 

line system increases. 





Today, America’s need for energy of all kinds is z j 
ng. That’s why Texas Eastern plans far ahead 

diversifies in the field of energy supply and enlargs 

role as Pipeliner of Energy to the Nation. 





POLYFLEX 
DELIVERS 

~ MORE PACKAGES 
PER DOLLAR 


. . » because of its low price and greater yield per 
pound of film. Measured against other transparent 
wraps, it can deliver savings up to 40%. * Consider 
what this means. Polyflex is ideal for protecting and 
displaying virtually all fresh or frozen foods: fruit, 
produce, meats, poultry, fish and others. Its unique 
“breathing”’ characteristic permits the passage of 
oxygen and gases, thus reducing spoilage and increas- 
ing shelf life. * The only styrene film that can be 
heat sealed, Polyflex is accepted by FDA for food 
packaging. It requires no special storage conditions, 
does not shrink, discolor, crack or go limp. It can be 
run on standard machines at commercial speeds, and 
is not affected by grease or moisture. * Polyflex is 
also available in heavier gauges for thermoformed 


packages. Write us for complete details. 


PLAX CORPORATION, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
in Canada, Piax Canada Ltd., Toronto 


Increase shelf life and profits 
with crisp, sparkling Polyflex 





anniversary 


PLAX 
GIVES A PACKAGE 
A PLUS 
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PRES. EISENHOWER acknowledges warm welcome in Manila. Pres. Garcia (right) extolled his “unrelenting quest for peace.” 


Mending Fences in East Asia 


l'wo-million cheering, singing Fill 
pinos happily greeted Pres. Eisenhower 
as he arrived in Manila this week on 
the first leg of his tour of East Asia 
Philippine Pres. Carlos Garcia wel 
comed him officially at the airport 

On the ride into the city, pressing 
crowds slowed their car to a snail’s pace 
One enthusiastic well-wisher clambered 
onto the hood of the President's cat 
to shout a traditional Philippine toast 
“Mabuhay” (long life), before the po 
lice hauled him back into the throng 
In the city, the gay welcome compared 
favorably with the rousing reception the 
President received in India last Decem- 
ber. 
¢ More Stops to Come—Thus, Pres 
Eisenhower got away to an auspicious 
start on a tour to rally four allies that 
are virtually under the guns of Red 
China. 

On his way to the Orient, Eisenhower 
visited Alaska, the 49th state, and he 
will vacation briefly in Hawaii, the 50th 
state, on his way home. From the Phil 
ippines, his schedule calls for him to 
sail to Taiwan, then to fly on to Japan 


nd Korea. He will also pay 
t to the U.S. base 
Scveral of the Pre 
ypenly opposed the stop in Japan, 
ibting the wisdom of exposing him 
the violent demonstrations that have 
1aken Tokvo for the past three weeks. 
\t midweek, the President appeared de- 
mined to go through with his plans, 
1 last-minute cancellation of 
Japanese stop remained possible. 


a flving 
nt Okinawa. 


sident’s advisers 


th ugh 


|. Purposes of Trip 


I'he President is making this tour of 
nation’s East Asian allies because 
¢ The U.S. now considers Com 

China the greatest near-term 

threat to world peace. The four coun- 
es he will visit are exposed to open 
nd subversive pressures from Red 

China. Eisenhower wants to reinforce 

them against any temptation to falter 
i the face of those pressures 

¢ The U-2 incident and the sub 
sequent breakup of the summit confer- 
nce in Paris undermined the faith of 
ome allies in Washington’s ability to 


1unist 


avoid either stumbling into wat 
ing ground to the Communist 
Eisenhower seeks to reassure them t 
the U.S. has both the military an 
nomic strength and the wisdom t 
it to prevent war. He will tr 
up the conviction that alliances 
the U.S. are still advantageous 

e It gives the President a foru 
from which to reply to the flow 
vective from 
Communist China especially has 
increasing the volume and intensit 
its crowing over the summit failur 

e If is an‘opportunity for the P 
dent to regain his posture as a ch 
pion of peace, to reassert U.S. int 
tions of striving for peace. He wil] mah 
it clear that, despite this spring 
appointments, the U.S. won't aban 
its efforts to achieve an honorable 
with the Communist world 


Moscow and P 


ll. Climate for Tour 


Throughout most of his journe\ 
President will find much the 
warmth of sentiment as in his M 








reception. He should have little diffi- 
culty in accomplishing what he has set 
out to do in the Philippines, Taiwan, 
and Korea. These nations are firmly 
allied with the U.S. and, in many re- 
spects, dependent on the U. S. for their 
survival. Minor irritations exist, but they 
can be smoothed over. No major politi- 
cal or economic programs are expected 
to result from Eisenhower’s visit in these 
countries. 

Japan is something else again. Here 
the President will be confronted with 
a trying and possibly dangerous situa- 
tion—the outbursts that stem from a 
national political schism over how 
closely that country should be tied to 
the U.S. or any other Western nation. 
¢ Active Neutralism—A basic cause of 
the furor is a deep-seated element of 
neutralism and pacifism in Japan. 
World War II’s devastation left vivid 
scars. Against this is the government’s 
realization that without U.S. protec- 
tion, Japan is defenseless. 

The neutralists are demonstrating to 
protest Prime Minister Kishi’s insistence 
that Japan remain allied with the U.S. 
Chey say Kishi is leading Japan back to 
militarism and disaster through the 
U.S.-Japanese mutual security treaty 
awaiting ratification in the Diet (and, 
at midweek, in the U.S. Senate). 

The Communists and other left- 
wingers are taking advantage of this 
dissatisfaction to stir up anti-American 
rioting. The Socialists are also contrib- 
uting to the chaos—they hope to force 
Kishi to resign and call new elections 
in which they might gain seats in the 
Diet 


ogether, these groups sought to pre 


Eisenhower's visit and thus dis- 
credit Kishi and his policies. 

Eisenhower can probably do little to 
quell the uproar. He views the fate of 
Kishi government as a domestic matter, 
no proper concern of the U.S. He isn’t 
likely to be able to improve U. S.-Japa- 
nese relations this time around; at best 
he will be able to keep them from get- 
ting worse. 


vent 


lll. Focus on East Asia 


Whatever the outcome in each coun- 
trv, the President’s tour will focus at- 
tention on U.S. commitments and 
interests in East Asia, much as his 
earlier trips to Europe, the Middle East, 
South Asia, and Latin America spot- 
lighted U.S. affairs in those areas. 

American ties with the Philippines 
date back to the turn of the century, 
but most East Asian commitments be- 
gan with World War II and the post- 
war takeover of China by the Reds. 

All these commitments are based on 
the same purposes: to contain Com- 
munist China's military expansion, to 
keep the economic wealth of Free Asia 
out of Communist hands, and to pre- 


28 


AGAINST THE VISIT, Japanese leftwing students demonstrate at the gates of Premier 


Kishi’s home. 


Attempt of helmeted police to break it up resulted in bloody fracas. 


Students carried signs demanding Kishi’s resignation and defeat of treaty with U.S. 


vent non-Communist countries from 
slipping under Communist domination. 

U.S. policy recognizes that Com- 
munist China is the strongest force 
in Asia today, with the manpower, the 
military power, the economic potential, 
and the shrewd leadership to make itself 
felt throughout not only the Orient but 
also the Eurasian continent. 

To hold this power in check, the 
U.S. has pulled together a string of 
allies (map) from Thailand and Viet- 
nam in the south to Korea and Japan 
on the north. 
¢ Positive, Negative Value—These alli- 
ances have even greater military and 
political value than economic value, 
although Japan ranks as second-largest 
foreign market for U.S. goods. 

From bases along this line, U.S. air- 
craft or missiles could strike anywhere 
in China and deep into strategic cen 
tral Russia, or troops and supplies could 
move forward into a “brushfire’’ con- 
flict, such as the “police action’’ in 
Korea. The U.S. commitment in East 
Asia is also tangible evidence of Wash- 
ington’s acceptance of its responsibili- 
ties as leader of the free world. 

Merely holding onto these allies has 
the value of thwarting what would 
surely be a great gain for the Chinese 
Communists. Access to the factories of 
Japan, fourth-largest industrial complex 
in the world, and to the rice fields of 
all countries in the Asian chain would 
be a priceless victory for the Reds in 
Peking, who are ruthlessly regimenting 
the Chinese for a “Great Leap For- 
ward” through industrialization. 

Moreover, any break of ties between 
the U.S. and a nation in the East 
Asian chain would be a smashing politi- 
cal victory for the Reds. By raising 
doubts among other allies about U.S 


ability to stave off Communist pressur¢ 
it might set off a chain reaction of dc 
fections to a neutral position—on term 


dictated by the Communists. 


IV. Fences to Mend 


Weaknesses of varying degrees vex 
U.S. allies along the East Asian linc 
Eisenhower's visit is expected to elimin 
ate many of these vexations, but not all 

In Vietnam, not on the Presidential 
calling list, the government headed bi 
Ngo Dinh Diem is unsure of itself 
maintains its control only by tight r 
strictions on the press, 
parties, and the economy 
surface, there’s 
munist terrorists 
countrvside. 

Ihe Philippines have economic prob 
lems that are chronic, as well as occa 
sional flareups of inti American sent 
ment, much as an adolescent against his 
parents. Pres. Garcia doubtless is ask 
ing Pres. Eisenhower for help in mod 
ernizing the armed forces and 
more economic aid. The country is 
trying to build up a bit of industry, but 
inflation and graft prevent progress. 

Korea will probably welcome Eisen 
hower as warmly as the Filipinos did 
Friendship toward the U. S. is reported 
at an all-time high, because Washington 
supported the 
Rhee’s regime The new government 
may ask more economic assistance, but 
there’s no fear of its flirting with the 
Reds. U.S. officials say no more hard 
nosed anti-Communists are to be found 
than in Korea. 

e Chiang’s Successor—The U.S. has 
few immediate problems with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government on Taiwan, but 
the future is cloudy. U.S. backing of 


opposition 
Under th« 
and Com 


increasingly roam th« 


dissension, 


some 


dismissal of Syngman 
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FOR THE VISIT, rightwing group scat- 
tered pro-American leaflets and waved “Wel- 
come Ike” banners from sound truck. 


Chiang’s regime lacks support in many 
neutral countries, even among some 
allies. Each time the U.N. votes to seat 
the Nationalist delegate in preference 
to that of Peking, the tally comes closer 
to favoring the Communists as the Afro- 
(sian bloc gains strength. 

What happens after Chiang passes 
from the scene is a question. Premier 
Ch’en is in line to succeed him, but 
Chiang’s younger son, Chiang Ching- 
kuo (now head of the secret police), is 
known to have ambitions. The soldiers 
who followed Chiang to Taiwan are 
aging, and morale sags lower each day 
as it becomes more evident that a drive 
back to the mainland is remote. Be- 
sides, the Nationalist Chinese have 
never been popular with the Taiwanese, 
who are pressing for more influence in 
the government. 
¢ Japanese Democracy—Of course, Japan 
remains the biggest immediate problem 
in East Asia. No one expects pacifist 
sentiment to change overnight, or Kishi 
to remain long in power after Eisen- 
hower’s departure, though the mutual 
security treaty is expected to go through 

American officials are most troubled 
by the current unrest as a demonstra 
tion thai the present form of Japanes« 
government is inherently unstable. 
Japan appears not to have digested the 
democratic, parliamentary institutions 
that permit gradual and_ relatively 
smooth changes in government policy 
Instead, the Japanese are testing their 
government structure with violent pres- 
sure, 

At midweek, during more bloody riots 
and a government crisis, a high Japanese 
official called the sorry affair “‘a planned 
action dictated by international Com- 
munism to destroy democracy by violent 
revolution.” 
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New Car Inventories: The 


Dealer inventories of 


U.S.-built cars 
{beginning of month) 


New passenger 
car registration 
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Dota: Ward's Automotive Report, 


Why Detroit Isn't Worried About 


selling rate. During May, about 566,000 
domestically made 
compared to about 57 
As most dealers do not 
davs or holidays, th 

Detroit figure ther lling 
days in April and only 25 in May. S 
they get a “daily selling rate” of about 
22,260 in April and 22,440 in May 
In other words, if all dealers had been 
selling on May 30, May iles would 


Dealers’ stocks already have passed the 1-million “ 
SOC 
April 
on Sun 


sales peopl in 


new cars wel 


mark, but the industry is confident that brisk sales will pull ,000 in 
operate 
them down by the end of the model year. | 
we'c L£( 
For four months the automobile in- 
dustry has been living well in the pres- 
ence of a statistic it avoided in 
Stocks of new cars owned by 
dealers passed the 1-million mark in 
March (chart) and should climb above 
l-million before June is over. 
You can tell how much the auto in- 
dustry has been changed by the new 
market forces from the fact that the 


There is some muttering in dealers’ 
ranks about the number of unsold cars 
in the field, but not so much nor so bit- 
ter as you would expect. Dealers gen- 
erally get a variety of financial incen- 
tives to order cars this late in the model have been nicely ahead of April and 
vear—“‘build-out bonuses” they are the monthly sales have 
called. This year, because contests have moved up. Accordingly, the factory sal 
been running since March, some dealers analysts are not disturbed that May 
feel that the build-out bonuses should sales dropped from the preceding 


once 
horror 


would 


curve 


million-plus car inventory hardly arouses 
comment in Detroit. Sales of new cars 
in May fell below April—which you 
wouldn’t expect to happen in a good 
vear. Yet June production schedules for 
some makes were slightly 
above those of May 

¢ Changing Attitude—live years ago, 
when dealers’ stocks hit 700,000 in May, 
suspicion was voiced that the industry 
was stockpiling cars in anticipation of 
labor trouble. The following year when 
stocks rolled up to 890,000 in February 
ind hung above 800,000 through May, 
second-quarter output was cut back so 
sharply that it ranked as the third lowest 
second quarter in the decade. Second- 
quarter production this year is expected 
to be second highest, surpassed only in 
1955, which was a record vear for the 
auto industry 


increased 


30 


be reviewed and possibly reconstructed, 
but they're not stirring up an indigna 
tion march on Detroit. 
¢ Quiet Confidence—No one seems too 
deeply concerned about the million-plus 
inventory, and there is quiet confidence 
that on the auto industry’s ““New Year's 
Day” when the bulk of the 1961 models 
are out—roughly Oct. | this year—the: 
will be only the usual 350,000 to 400.,- 
000 old-model cars that still remain to 
be sold. 

That’s because it is a new automobile 
business in which old form charts don’t 
necessarily hold 


|. Sales Pattern 


There are two major factors to be 
considered in studying the number of 
cars in dealers’ hands. The first is the 


month. 
The sales pattern for this yea 
too well-established to g 
nual rate is about 6.2-million. It is not 
too unreasonable, then, t 
deliveries (including 
least 550,000 That 
ers with an estimated 
model cars as the third quarter 
The third quarter is the key to all of 
the figuring. For a good part of it 
dealers will be selling out of stock, with 
no fresh shipments coming from th 
factories. 
¢ All-Important Timetable — Becaus« 
the National Auto Show opens in De 
troit on Oct. 15, practically all of the 
1961 models will be on sale by early 
October. So, working back from there, 
it takes roughly six weeks to fill the 
pipelines from factory to 


is NOW 
iwry—the an 
ct June 
xports to be at 
would le i\ deal 
1.120.000 1960 


) CXpC 


Ope ns 


showroom 
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the Cleanup 


That means 196] re will have 
to begin around Sept. 1. Allowing tw: 
weeks for factory changeover, the end of 
1960 model production will occur in the 
middle of August. That’s a rough gen 
eral calendar that doesn’t apply 
cally; for instance, some Chrysler and 
General Motors makes end 1960 pr 
duction in late July and start running 
through 1961 models in the middle of 
\ugust. 

Ward's Automotive Reports est 
mates that 660,000 1960 models wi 
be turned out in the third 
Added to the June 30 stock, that wil 
give dealers nearly 1.8-million 
work off before the 1961 
pear 


spec in 


qu irter 


Cars 


models 


ll. Holdovers 


As a practical matter, no one expect 
or wants to sell the last 1960 model th 
night before putting the 1961 cars on 


the floor. 

Mhere are always a couple hundred 
thousand customers who want a dé 
preciated undriven car, and no dealer 
likes to take a chance of losing a sale 
Consequently, is customary to have 
invwhere from 250,000 to 500,000 old 
models in stock when the 
on sale. 

lo get the supply of 1960 models t 
below °500,000 roughly by Oct. | will 
require an average daily selling rate of 
not much better than 17,000. 


new Cars go 


In soni 
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vears, that would be asking a lot for the 
summer months. But this year the daily 
selling rate has been above that all 
year, and since February it has been 
above 20,000. What the industry fore- 
casters keep their eyes on is the tempo— 
the daily selling rate as applied to the 
inventory, 
Phe June daily rate should average 
t to about 21,000 cars. If you want 
o work the inventory of 1960 models 
down to 350,000 bv Oct. 1. vou have to 
deliver 1,450,000 autos in the third 
quarter. At the June rate, that’s a 69- 
supply—and there are 77 selling 
vs in the third quarter. That’s why 
1¢ industry chart-watcher says blandly 
me dealers are going short of 


| 
( 


to be 


Ill. Uneven Supplies 


That remark involves the second ma- 
r factor in the size of the present stock 
f new cars. It is There are 
me makes that reportedh an 80- 
iy supply of cars out in the field. In 
dealers in Mercury Div.’s new 
are working with only a 14-day 
ipply—not enough, actually, to give a 
pect an acceptable choice of acces- 
ries and options. Ford has been hav- 
ng trouble keeping the Falcon supply 
20 davs. Dealers’ stocks of 
ican Motors’ Rambler and Chry- 
Valiant are between 30 to 40 days’ 
yply, with supplies of the other two 
ypacts, Chevrolet’s Corvair and 
lebaker’s Lark we ibove the in- 
trv average of 46 
Normally, vou might think of a cat 
t] 60 days’ supply in the field as 
1 bit sticky in sal Chis vear, 
not necessarily s Field stocks 
standard-sized Ford ibove 50 
supplv—and sales of the car have 
lagging behind last vear’s figure 
’n the other hand, supplies of Corvair 
Valiant are just as high, but sales 
1) to be on an upcu sidering 
for six weeks or more sales will 
to be out of 50-dav- 
upply might not be ns 
intid 
¢ Greater Variety—Another part 
factor, 
etv of automobiles than in 
due to the Big Thre 
You can see what this does 
ntory picture | realizing that 
ugh May, cars 
more than 300,000 above the same 
xd of last year. Sales of the Falcon, 
met, Corvair, and Valiant—which 
not on the market a year ago—for 
first five months of this vear totaled 
und 400,000. To sell more, you have 
in stock 
Savs a market 


“mix.” 
have 


ntrast, 


met 


11) h OVCT 


Amer 


inventory, a 


dered at 


of the 
greater 
recent 
compact 
to the 


of course, 1S the 


sales of ymestic 


ITV more 

After all,” analyst in 
smissing the large size of the new-cat 
iwentorv. ‘“‘the 


iT 


industrv is in a big 


Mergers on Track 


Four big Eastern railroads 
nearer to uniting 
bigger systems—if Central 
doesn’t throw the switch. 


into two 


Four Eastern railroads 
merge into two huge systems (B\W 
May28’ 60, p3+) this week moved ¢ 
to their goal. A competing carrict 
New York Central—in two days ma 
two seemingly contradictory moves 
fecting the weddings. 

Directors of the Norfolk & West 
and New York, Chicago & St. Lo 
(Nickel Plate) agreed to formal t 
of a consolidation. The marriage wi 
hinge on using a 111-mile Pennsyly 
branch that links them. This prob! 
is hardly insurmountable, 
cause the Pennsvy owns 334% of 
N&W’s voting shares. 

Also this week, the Chesapeak« 
Ohio mailed stockholders of the Balt 
more & Ohio a formal offer 
13 B&O common shares for | C& 
common and also asked the Interstat 
Commerce Commission to let it 
quire control of the B&O and 
mately merge with it. 

e Central’s Plea—A few hours 
New York Central requested the I¢ 
to investigate all mergers with a 
to setting an over-all policy to 

the case-by-case approach 

Alfred E. Perlman, Central p1 
also urged ICC not to approve 
or purchases if the carriers ar 
ready part of “the 
tem.” This was apparently aimed 
rectly at the N&W-Nickel Plate 
B&O-C&O deals. At 
Central was talking informalh 
latter two, and Perlman told hi 
meeting that the Central would 
“base” of a three-way system. H 
formal negotiations proceeded 
C&XkQO and B&O lone 

The dav after submitting h 
ment to the ICC, 
special directors’ meeting for | 
to “consider a proposed ofter 
holders of the B&O.” His move 
least another gambit to delay the ¢ 
B&O talks and at most a pr 
to a counter-offer to B&O sha 
The C&O may have anticipat 
man’s second move. For 
dav it filed with ICC a 
acquire the B&O’s stock, and 
tion, said: “Inclusion of any 
em railroad in this two-way 
would destroy this construct 
ment... 

AC &O- B&O combination 
larger—and richer—than_ th 
This is what Perlman 
wants to forestall. 


] 
seeking 


howe CI 


Same Tal 


one time 
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CAMPAIGN TRINKETS range from giveaway buttons to $25 jewelry, include pins, bracelets, tie clasps, ash trays, pencils. 


Campaign Year Says It With 


An election year always brings a boom 
in the button and banner business. 

At a certain point in a political cam 
paign something happens that’s almost 
like spontaneous combustion. Suddenly 
everyone in the street is wearing his 
candidate’s button. Women are sport- 
ing bracelets or other jewelry decorated 


32 


with his picture. Souvenir shops are 
taken over by ash trays and an endless 
variety of accessories bearing his likeness 
or name. 

In fact, there is nothing spontaneous 
about it. For any political office seeker 
certain campaign must 
Somewhere on every speaker’s platform 


props are i 


there must be a U.S. flag to attest t 
the fact that th indidate is pro 
American And in the first electio1 
after two new stat n admitted 
the flag must have the right number: 

| lsewhere, there 
tons and matchbooks and bottle 
ers—anything to get the indidate 


; h ive be 


stars must be but 


Ope nN 
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A TIME FOR 
GREATNESS 


U. S. SENAT 


KENNEL 
PRESIDE 


Buttons 


name around. On any properly organ- 
ized political team, somebody must be 
responsible for seeing that all this hap- 
pens. ’ 

The makers of political buttons, gim- 
micks, and jewelry, and the makers of 
U.S. flags are two small industries that 
count heavily on these facts of political 
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life. In most years, trade is steady, and 
they make their profits without much 
fanfare and without much influence on 
the national economy. But come an 
election year—particularly a Presidential 
election—the sales volumes of both these 
industries erupt. 
¢ Banner Year—This year, 
booming as never before. William C. 
Dwiggins, general sales manager of 
Annin & Co.—one of the biggest flag 
makers—says, “flag orders are skyrocket- 
ing.”” Although the company has three 
plants and is adding to its force, it is 
hard pressed to fill orders. Savs Dwig- 
“We don’t even know how many 
have been ordered, we're in such 
1 state trving to keep up with them.” 
Other manufacturers report weeks of 
delay before shipments can be made 
° Novelty Department—The demand 
for political buttons, jewelry, and accesso 
ries is getting under way, too, and most 
nanufacturers expect the pe ik just after 
the Presidential candidates aré 
nated and hard campaigning begins. 
Joseph Warner, a New York manufac- 
turer who sells jewelry lines to hundreds 
of Republican clubs around the coun- 
try, expects sales to reach 35 of his 
business by then. J. Friedes Co., 


itt 


iufacturer of commercial stationerv, 
rted making a line of pins, bracelets, 
ind special items such as an address 
notebook for the lapel, during the last 
Eisenhower campaign. The company 
expects this year’s political jeweln 
to become an 
business, 
campaign 


business is 


nomi- 


sales 
important part of its 
and is stepping up its 
through lett 
and personal contacts at 


and the 


sales 
italogues 
litical clubs 
coming convention 
Introduction of what Warner 
“the fashion quotient’’—jewelry 
be worn after campaigns o1 
dress that migh “killed” 
by ordinary campaign b Ms—is pep- 
ping up the manufacturers’ sales, as well 
campaign treasuric These retail 
prices ranging from $1 to $25 per 
m, compared with a 
thousand wholesale for 
tons 
Warner, who has _ been 
women’s fashions of some sort for 30 
vears, was one of the first 
political clubs “to get awa 
cheap campaign buttons 
in the wastebasket 
they're handed out.” 
Because so many women are in poli- 
today, Warner guessed right that 
fashion could be applied politics.” 
In the last Presidential campaign, Mrs. 
Eisenhower wore a pin h« 
specially for her. 


} 
I 


calls 
that can 
with an 
expensive 


as th 


few dollars per 
impaign but 


selling 


persuade 
from the 
that wind up 
atte! 


two hours 


designed 
Thousands of copies 
the pin were eventually sold. 

¢ Clubs Help—Some manufacturers 
laim that foreign events 
intensity to campaigns, even before 
1ominations, and that the number of 
political clubs springing up is greater 


have added 


than ever before. Warner, for example 
has a list of 500 clubs that he regards 
as likely sales targets. 

The clubs themselves have spurred 
sales by introducing trinkets that can 
be sold at a profit. Taking their cuc 
from the sales methods of the manufac- 
turers, many start off by buying a com 
plete line of jewelry—maybe “4 designs 
—selling between $1 and $25. In th 
next step, the lata the 
women’s auxiliary—spot the pieces that 
sell best. So the next order may be for 
only half a dozen designs, but the vol 
ume of the order will be higher 

Not surprisingly, perhaps, Republican 
clubs are the best customers—if thi 
order books of jewelry manufacturet 
are an indicator. The Democrats, sa‘ 
a Democrat, still like to thing 
away. 
¢ Patriotism Plus—The coming 
tions and world tensions are 
for the flag makers, too. According to 
one manufacturer, it’s a combination of 
patriotism and politics that is giving 
Americans a yen to wave the flag 

This industry has had a_ steady 
growth. Every school needs flags, 
does every government mace So 
growth comes as more schools are built 
and as bureaucracy imaade, Mi 
comes from the boat owners’ 
add flags and pennants. This year the 
industry has almost more business than 
it can cope with. 

The admission of Hawaii to stat 
hood and the adoption of a 50-star fla 
this Independence Day was something 
the industry could prepare for. It did 
but according to Dwiggins of Annin & 
Co., “We didn’t realize to what extent 
it would develop even though we’ 
known about Hawaii since last August 
Annin, which sells flags ranging in siz 
from an inch to a_ 60-by-90-foot« 
($4,000) for the George Washington 
Bridge, savs that everyone wants theit 
flags by July 4, the date on which th 
50-star model becomes official. 
¢ Rough Seas—Annin and other fla 
makers have been buffeted for tw 
years. When Alaska became a stat 
two years ago, the company 
flag-making capacity. (Annin—a giant 
by comparison with most of the 
dustry—occupies much of the Ann 
Building in New York, and has thr 
plants.) Orders came in for a 49-st 
flag, but shortly after the industry wa 
becalmed by the expectation of H 
waiian statehood. Not only did orde 
cease, but some customers who h 
already received new flags demand 
their money back. 

This time, the industry made 
of itself and the orders. But once m 
it is in trouble, since one of the bigg« 
competitive problems is on-time 
livery. With capacity lower than 
mand, even Annin can promis¢ 
six-to-eight weeks’ delivery. 
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Pickands Mather 


Becomes an Inc.’ 


Nearly every morning for three- 
quarters of a century, the top brass and 
department heads of Pickands Mather 
& Co. have gathered for a meeting. 
Each man has an assigned chair, and the 
reports to John Sherwin (picture), senior 
managing partner, are always made in 
the same order 

In this tradition of constancy, Pick- 
ands Mather—iron and coal miner, Lake 
shipper, and sales agent—has attained 
an envied position in its field with little 
publicity and no fanfare. It is one of 
the least known companies of its size 
you can only guess as to its size since no 
financial figures are ever published. 

Now, after 77 years as a partnership, 
Pickands Mather, beginning July 1, will 
operate as a corporation. When it does, 
Sherwin will become president of the 
new Pickands Mather & Co 
¢ Mechanics—To effect the switch, 
Pickands Mather elevated eight officials 
to partnership, bringing that total to 


JOHN SHERWIN changes title from senior 
managing partner to president as Pickands 
Mather begins operations as a corporation. 
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14. Then it changed the partnership 
name to P-M Associates, which is to be 
a holding company for the new corpo- 
rate operation. All 14 partners of P-M 
Associates will be directors of the new 
Pickands Mather & Co. 

The next step was to change the 
name of Mather Iron Co., a former 
wholly owned afhiliate, to Pickands 
Mather & Co. and raise it to operating 
status. Mather formerly was used by 
the partners to hold their interest in 
other than PM properties. For example, 
PM’s stock in Interlake Steamship Co 
actually was held by Mather. 

Except that the company will now 
operate through a corporation, nothing 
will be changed, according to Sherwin 
No new financing or sale of securities 
is planned at this time. 
¢ Why Change—PM was the last of 
the four major competing iron ore min 
ing companies, all with headquarters in 
Cleveland, to begin corporate existence 
It followed by a little more than two 
years a consolidation and incorporation 
of Oglebay Norton Co. (BW—Feb.15 
"58,p162). M. A. Hanna Co. incor 
porated in the 1920s. Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. began as a corporation 110 
years ago. 

The reasons that prompted Pickands 
Mather’s change at this time were 
slightly different from those that led 
the other companies to incorporate 
Hanna was fast to take advantage of 
corporate tax benefits. Oglebay Norton 
had created a many-headed structure, 
encumbered by many corporations and 
a ruling partnership, and leading to 
costly accounting practices and 
unnecessary financial problems 

Tax benefits have been a 
tion at PM for many vears, but in the 
past they haven’t been important 
enough to tip the scales. ‘Thus, the 
overbalancing weight at this time seems 
to stem from the people and the new 
growth of PM. 

The second reason is that a partner 
ship is limited by its structure in the 
number of people it can rewerd. PM 
has never had a long list of partners 
only six until the changes become ef- 
fective July 1. A partnership has no 
stock to give in options, and has other 
limitations on the incentives it can use 
to attract good people. 

A third reason is the fact that in 
corporation improves the borrowing 
power of a company and opens new 
avenues of financing. 
¢ The Company—To understand why 
the change wasn’t made sooner, you 


Omni 


considera 


have to take a look at what the 
pany is and how it got that way 

PM manages Interlake Steamship 
Co., a publicly held company, which 
operates the second largest fleet of ships 
on the Great Lakes—second only to the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Div. of U.S. Steel 
Corp. Last year, PM shipped 7,706,152 
gross tons of Lake Superior region ore 
In addition, the company has interests 
in coal, merchant pig iron, and related 
industries. It manages 
iron ore loading docks 

The fact that a company such 
wide interests and such an important 
role in basic industry is little known 
outside the immediate areas of its ac- 
tivities is no accident The 
have shied away from the public ey« 
because Sherwin just doesn’t think any 
one is interested in his company—or 
that they should be, for that matter. 

When, a few Interlake 

Steamship launched a ship named John 
Sherwin, president of Interlake as 
as head of PM, every effort was 
to limit the publicity 
ceremonies. And « 
nouncing the corporate change 
given only limited circulation and Sher 
win refused permission for a photog 
rapher to make pictures of the com 
pany’s operations such 
these have led one industrv observer t 
comment: “Pickands Mather has final!) 
been dragged, kicking, into the 
tieth Century.” 
e Not So—To those who know the 
company better, that remark is fai 
from accurate. Despite it 
pearance, PM has bee: 
ahead in the r 
ing industr 

In 1957, it began opera 
tions at the $300-million taconite plant 
of Erie Mining (¢ in Minnesota. The 
plant, owned by Bethlehem Steel 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
lake Iron Corp., and Steel ( 
ada, Ltd.—but pl nned by 
largest in the world for 
onite. 

Currently, PM _ has a pilot 
operation for Wabush Iron Co 
bush Lake in Canada (BW 
p54), and has 
railroad spur to serve the huge Canadian 
Observers have 
portion of th 
needs of the U.S. will 
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These developments in taconite and 


in Canada call for more highly skilled 
employees. Chis need and the desire t« 
offer incentives that would attract talent 
were the keys that opened the door to 
PM’s corporate existence 
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Retail Sales Turn Soggy 


@ Commerce Dept. figures for May show a 3% drop 


from April’s record level. 


@ Though some merchants blame the weather or the 
calendar, a lot say they just don’t know what's happening. 


@ Auto sales are ahead of 1959. In appliances, 
sluggish sales and heavy stocks are causing output cuts. 


Businessmen have been scratching 
their heads the last few weeks trving 
to figure out what some of the eco 
nomic indicators are foretelling. This 
week they had another figure to add to 
their perplexities. Retail sales as’ meas 
ured by the Commerce Dept. showed 
a 3% drop for May as compared to 
April, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 

This confirmed what manufacturers 
and retailers already knew; 
felt a marked decline in May 
What bothers them is whether the 
figure signals a real letup in consumer 
buying after Easter’s exhilarating up 
surge or whether it’s all just a statistical 
mirage created by bad weather, a late 
Easter, and sharp differences in calendat 
shopping days. 


thev had 


sale Ss 


|. Cloudy Picture 


For the fact is no clear picture 
from the _ statistics, with 
changes relatively small and total sales 
still at or near record levels. Federal 
Reserve Board department store figures 
show a vear-to-vear gain for 1960 of 
1%; and the Commerce Dept.’s April 
figures, seasonally adjusted, hit an all 
time high. The drop in May—to $18.3 
billion from April’s $18.8-billion—may 
have been a statistical fluke since so 
many seasonal factors had to be taken 
into account, including the late Easter 
that probably robbed some Mother's 
Day business in May. Retailers also 
cite the cool, rainy, and unseasonabl 
weather that has prevailed from just 
about Easter on. The head of a big 
Chicago store says sales are gencrally 
poor. “Anything that pertains to the 
weather is selling hormbly,” he adds 
He wishes he could name what's wrong 
generally, since the weather is getting 
to be “a pretty punk excuse.” 

¢ Fickle Customers—Regardless of ex- 
planations, there is no question that re 
tail sales haven’t matched the expecta- 
tions early in the year of merchants o1 
producers. 

“Our customers,” says the manager 
of a big women’s and children’s store 
in Louisville, ‘‘are like chameleons this 
vear. One day they buy, the next day 
they don’t.”” And a disappointed de- 
partment store executive in that city 


emerges 
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detects a mass case of jitters. “We 
know people have got money and we 
know they are working. But we don’t 
have the free spending that goes with 
i trouble-free mind.” For the past two 
nonths, savs a third, “it has been fairly 
bvious we aren't going to do better 
this vear than in 1959. It looks now 
like we'll match 1959 and we are buv- 
ing on that basis.” 

Hardly anvwhere have summer goods 
tarted to move. In Milwaukee backups 
vere reported on dehumidifiers, air- 
onditioners, electric fans, refrigerators, 
utdoor furniture, picnic equipment, 
id summer apparel. A big Pittsburgh 
partment store looks for ‘‘a lazy sort 

iles picture” through the summer: 
If we make last vear’s figures we'll be 
ng fine.” On the other hand, the 
st FRB department store figure for 
Pittsburgh shows a 5.7 
I the 


} 


lot 
gain over 1959 
week ended June 11 


ll. Sticky Hardgoods 


Of vital importance, of course, is 
what is happening to consumer dura- 
bles, including the all important sale of 

itomobiles. It’s a highly mixed picture 
that has manufacturers bat- 
tling to keep production in line with 

msumer buying. 

¢ Car Sales—In the case of automobiles, 
the industry turned in one of its stellar 
performances during April. ‘Total regis- 
trations, according to R. L.. Polk & Co., 
hit 647,000, the best month since 1955. 
In Mav, it is estimated that 
tions will be down somewhat. Although 
for the vear to date, what with the 
hot-selling compacts, total industry sales 
ire running about 114% ahead of 1959, 
including imports. Although dealers’ 
nventones of new cars are the highest 
ver, second quarter production remains 
high (page 30). 

One comfort the makers can 
is an apparent decline in im- 
ported car sales as a result of the com- 
pact’s success. This fall there'll be even 
more compact brands on the market to 
battle the foreign makes 
¢ Appliances—If heavy inventories have 
confused the auto picture, they have 
confounded the appliance makers. You 
have to go back to the steel strike and 


ind one 


registra- 


auto 
Cnyo\ 


the first of the year to get the prope 
perspective. 

Appliance makers had bought heavi 
to build their steel inventories. The 
weren't sure when the strike would b 
over and they were gearing their produ 
tion plans for 1960 to meet what alm 
everybody thought would be the 
ginning of the soaring Sixties. 

Then (1) the strike was settled an 
(2) somebody had forgot to tell th 
consumer he was the one who was 
posed to make the Sixties soar 

Now, as a result, you.have medic 
sales of major appliances with a hea 
overhang of factory and distributor 
ventories, with retailers buying hand-t 
mouth just to keep even with consun 
demanc. Price-cutting is rife, and 
pliance makers can’t see much profit 
a market like this. 
¢ Production Cutbacks—Most of 
major manufacturers have been cuttin 
production to bring inventories in | 
with current sales. One Chicago mai 
facturer thinks some in the busin 
probably will postpone introduction 
1961 models until late summer 

Another major producer believes 
inventory buildup has stopped, but tl 
it will be at least the end of Jul 
fore a balance is reached. 

Despite the cuts, General Elect 
Co. still expects to match 1959 sale 
relatively good year, and may top th 
by a few percentage points. 

Thus the droopy appliance pictur 
least partly can be blamed on an 
optimism, with manufacturers now 
cusing economists of underestimatin 
the effects of the steel strike 
heavy consumer debt load. 
¢ Retail Story—At retail, the applian: 
picture is mixed. No doubt sales ha 
been slower than hoped for. But El 
trical Merchandising Week, a McGraw 
Hill publication, reports that in the f 
four months of this year sales of on! 
two (electric water heaters and washer 
out of nine major appliances are bel 
their levels for a similar period in 1959 
Room air conditioners and ‘T’\ 
no gains, but refrigerators, freezers, « 
tric ranges, driers, and dishwash« 
posted gains ranging from 2% to 2 

All in all, says a major applian 
maker, the total mix of major applian 
sales should be about on a par wit 
1959 as far as unit volume is concern 
although the company’s own early pr 
diction of a 5% gain for the year \ 
be reached. 

On the other hand, Whirlpool Co 
thinks its estimate of a 5% 
1960 is still right. But it may ha 
its fingers crossed. It says no curta 
ments are planned in products “at t 
time.” 
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Europe's Six Wont Add Seven 


@ The two rival trade blocs that are setting up shop 


in West Europe will apparently be going their separate ways 


for some time. 


@ The six-nation European Economic Community, 


steaming ahead with its own plans for political and economic 
integration, has rebuffed merger with British-led European 


Free Trade Assn. 


@ But some narrowing of the gulf may come through 
individual tariff cuts at this fall’s negotiations on GATT. 


Politically and economically, West- 
ern Europe is still at sixes and sevens 
—with little hope for a closer rapport 
right away. 

That’s the result of a 20-nation trade 
meeting in Paris last week, with the 
U.S. and Canada in attendance. The 
session failed to open the way for an 
early merger between the Six—the six 
nation European Economic Commu- 
nitv—and the Seven—the British-led 
European Free Trade Assn. 

The Six (Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands) are lowering tariffs among 
themselves and creating a Common 
Market by charging outsiders a uniform 
tariff. Recently they decided to ac- 
celerate the schedule for putting both 
these plans into effect. The Seven 
(Austria, Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland) are 
to start July 1 on a program of reduc- 
ing tariffs imposed on each other— 
though not external tariffs. It -had 
hoped to make a deal with the Six be 
fore long that would link the two 
groups in a loose European market 
without committing the Seven to close 
economic and political ties. 
¢ Impasse—In Paris, the six members 
of EEC insisted last week that any 
trading difficulties with their seven 
rivals in EFTA should be resolved by 
special tariff deals, commodity by com- 
modity, open also to the U.S. and 
Canada. In response, EFTA had to 
abandon hopes for merging with its 
rival soon. The strength displayed by 
EEC proved that it intends to push 
ahead with plans for rapid economic 
integration and closer political unity. 

The effect is to leave the two Euro- 
pean trade blocs at a standoff; how long 
it will last is anybody’s guess. 

Britain, the leader of the Seven, is 
reconciled to continuing the standoff 
while EFTA gets going and while nego- 
tiators for the General Agreement on 
Tariffs & Trade tackle some of the most 
glaring specific differences between the 
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rivals. GATT comes up for discussion 
again in September, and preliminary 
work is beginning soon. 

¢ Britain’s Goal—Eventuallv, though, 
Britain is determined somehow to link 
the two trading groups into a single 
market. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Heathcoat Amory this week said flatly 
that this is still the British goal. The 
British have in mind some such relation 
ship with the Continent as developed 
after World War II through the Mar 
shall Plan and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. They 
want an economic association with 
EEC, to give them most of the trading 
advantages of club membership, with 
out involving themselves in the politi- 
cal commitments the Six have made to 
one another. They figure this approach 
has strong support from both business 
and government in Germany, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. 

However, EEC’s executive body, th« 
Commission, feels Britain and EFTA 
must join the club outright or stay out- 
side, and the French government agrees. 
In time, EEC officials argue, the group's 
growing economic and political strength 
will force Britain to ask for admission 
as a full member. There’s a lot of talk 
in Britain itself these davs that such a 
step will soon be necessary, lest the 
nation be isolated from European eco- 
nomic development. But Britain is still 
far from ready to team up with the 
Six on these terms. 


|. View From Washington 


In the U.S., meanwhile, the State 
Dept. is quite content that the Paris 
meeting failed to bring the two Euro 
pean blocs together. 

From the beginning, of course, the 
State Dept. has backed the Six—in 1950 
when they formed the Coal&Steel 
Community, in 1956 when they set up 
EEC and Euratom, and since then dur- 
ing their battles with Britain, first over 
the British proposal for a Europe-wide 


free trade area and later over EFT A’s 
merger overtures to EEC. 

Onginally, the motivation for this 
support was mainly political. The U.S. 
felt the six-nation bloc would reconcik 
France and Germany, traditional ene 
mies, and tie the Germans permanently 
to the West. At this time, the U.S 
wasn’t worried about any trade discrimi 
nation against its own goods that might 
result from the grouping; in fact, it 
might even have accepted the free trade 
area if France had gone along 

Then, late in 1958, the U.S. began 
running a deficit in its international 
balance of payments—selling less than 
it was spending abroad. ‘The State Dept 
decided to stick with the Six, largely fo 
the same political reasons, but to tr 
also to prevent the formation of am 
wider trading bloc that might create a 
large market to which U.S. goods wer 
denied entrance. In addition. it decided 
to press the Six to set their common 
tariff lower than planned, so that U.S 
exports would be less handicapped 

The net result has been to favor EEC 
over EF TA. This seemed the best war 
both to achieve U.S. political goals and 
expand exports. Some U.S. officials in 
Europe have openly said that comp« 
tition between the two groups is a good 
thing: If it reduces tariffs, it will help 
U.S. exports. 
¢ Disagreement—However, the Trea 
ury Dept. has disagreed with State’: 
backing of the Six all along, on the 
ground that this is encouraging the ris 
of regionalism all over the world. Re 
gionalism, officials think, is 
bad for U.S. economic interests. 

Some U.S. businessmen are in ac 
cord with the Treasury. But most U.S 
companics with investments in Europe 
have accepted EEC as a fact. Thev do 
hope, though, that the two blocs can 
soon be brought closer; otherwise, the 
companies might have to establish sepa 
rate facilities in each 


Treasury 


ll. Piecemeal Approach 


Basicallv, there are only 
ble wavs to link the rivals 

The first road to rapport is not to 
attempt any over-all agreement but to 
bargain individually on each item 
squeezed by the conflicting tariffs. This 
piecemeal approach will be tried in the 
next few months, at first through a 
special contact committee set up to do 
some of the preliminary work for the 
GATT talks in September. The com 
mittee, representing both Six and 
Seven, will seek to find out where the 
suffering will be and to reach pre 
liminary , agreement on these items 
Final negotiations will be left to GAT 


three possi 
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New station sign, featuring the name 
in red and the dinosaur in green, is 
being installed at Sinclair outlets in 
36 states. 


The Return of the Dinosaur! 


The dinosaur, long identified with fine crude oil, 


is returning to Sinclair dealer stations. 

This new sign is a symbol of the finest in petro- 
leum products. 

It is the symbol adopted by Sinclair Refining 
Company, the Company that supplies nearly one- 
half of the aircraft oil used by major scheduled 
airlines in the U.S.; that fuels and lubricates more 


than 150 American railroads; that was called upon 


to supply special lubricants for America’s satellite 
launching rockets; that has behind it 44 years of 
manufacturing and research achievement. 


The new sign is also a symbol of Sinclair’s ac- 
ceptance in the market place, where its 25,000 
independent dealers enjoy the loyal support of 
millions of discerning motorists. 


A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 





—and at that stage the U.S. will prob- 
ably be cut in on any special tariff deals. 
The items involved will include 
autos, chemicals, textiles, and petro- 
leum products. 
¢ Outlook—This may be as far as the 
Six and Seven get for a year or two. 
Actually, this approach might work 
fairly well if the tariff reductions 
through GATT were very substantial. 
That way, the discriminatory practices 
of the two blocs would cause little di- 
version of present trade patterns. But 
it’s unlikely that tariffs could be cut 
enough to eliminate the friction be 
tween blocs. To negotiate cuts of that 
size under a general agreement, the 
Europeans would want reciprocal _re- 
ductions in U.S. tariffs far greater 
than the present Trade Agreements 
Act allows. 


lll. Perhaps a Customs Union 


The second and more far-reaching 
solution would be for the Six and Seven 
to agree to work toward a common 
tariff on industrial goods and to make 
special arrangements for farm products. 
In effect, the goal would be to form a 
customs union between EEC and Brit 
ain, plus some of the other EFTA na- 
tions. 

lhere is considerable support for 
such a scheme among businessmen in 
both blocs. It appeals to many Bel- 
gians, Dutch, and Germans—including 
some officials of those countries—as an 
opportunity to widen the market for 
their goods. The idea also has backing 
in Swedish, Swiss, and British business 
circles. 
¢ Commonwealth Role—However, the 
British government isn’t yet ready to 
propose such a customs union, though 
it mav be later this vear. One of the 
hurdles for Britain is the effect on the 
system of Commonwealth preferences. 
This gives Britain favored access for 
some of its manufactured goods in 
countries such as Australia and Can 
ada; in return, the Commonwealth 
nations get similar privileges in Brit- 
ain for their food products and raw ma- 
terials. Some British officials regard 
the Commonwealth as a more important 
market than Europe anyway. Britain 
sends only 25% of its exports to Eu- 
rope over-all, 14% to EEC nations. 

['wo of Britain’s EFTA colleagues, 
Sweden and Switzerland, have strong 
reasons to shy from a customs union, 
too. In such a league, their present low 
tariffs would have to rise, and this 
would hike the cost of the goods they 
make from imported materials. Belgium 
and the Netherlands, the low-tariff 
members of EEC, will be suffering the 
same disadvantage in their new club, 
but for them there are offsetting po- 
litical reasons to belong. Since Sweden 
ind Switzerland are both neutrals, they 
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would enjoy no comparable advantage. 
¢ Opponents—All this is academic any- 
way, since there’s no chance at the 
moment that either the EEC Commis- 
sion or France would agree to the cus- 
toms union plan. The Commission 
fears it would undermine the Six, espe- 
cially politically; France isn’t prepared 
to accept all-out British competition on 
top of the German rivalry it is already 
feeling. Besides, Pres. de Gaulle may 
think France can more easily be made 
the leader of Western Europe if he 
keeps Britain at a distance. 

Other opposition would come from 
the U.S. The State Dept. would un- 
doubtedly be against an EEC-EFTA 
customs union unless its common tariff 
were well below the rates planned by 
the Six. A wider area of discrimination 
against U.S. goods makes sense for this 
country only if the general tariff level 
in Europe would be low enough to 
more than offset the disadvantage. Even 
so, some officials would share the Com- 
mission’s fears of jeopardizing the po- 
litical unity of the Six. 


IV. Full-Fledged Membership 


Still a third way to cooperation would 
be for Britain and at least Denmark 
and Portugal from EFTA to become 
full members of EEC. This possibility 
is under consideration in London, but 
not for the immediate future. Chances 
are it won't be seriously pondered un- 
less the other two solutions fail—if the 
GATT negotiations leave the rival blocs 
widely split and the French then veto 
a customs union. 

In any case, Britain is held back from 
the Six by its desire to keep a fairly 
free hand—subject to consultation with 
the U.S.—in East-West relations. For 
the last 18 months, Macmillan has had 
considerable freedom in maneuvering 
diplomatically with the Soviets. As part 
of the Six, Britain would be closely tied 
to French and German policies. 
¢ Criteria for Joining—However, Britain 
might decide to board the EEC band- 
wagon if it should continue to move 
as speedily toward economic and politi- 
cal unity as it has in the last three 
years. Such a decision will come only 
if the British feel that EEC has shifted 
the economic and political balance of 
power against them in Western Europe. 
That would leave little choice but to 
make a drastic change in policy. 

Before taking the final plunge, Britain 
might try to work out some form of 
associate membership with EEC. It 
made a gesture in this direction recent]; 
by suggesting that it would be ready 
to join Euratom and the Coal & Steel 
Community—if invited. 

Meantime, Britain will see what it 
can achieve through GATT and per 
haps then through a customs union 
proposal. 


AEC Blocked 


U.S. court ruling halting 
Michigan atom plant upsets 
AEC procedure, may pose 
threat to other plants. 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia last week called 
a halt to completion of Power Reactor 
Development Co.’s Enrico Fermi nu- 
clear power plant near Monroe, Mich. 

In a 2-1] decision, the court ruled on a 
technical point that halted construction 
by reversing the usual Atomic Energy 
Commission procedure. It said AEC 
could not issue a construction license 
for the reactor—even though no oper 
ating license was included—until the 
AEC certified that the reactor is safc 
to operate. 

Normally, the AEC issues construc 
tion permits to companies to build ap 
proved reactor plants while operating 
research is being completed. Once the 
plant is built, the company still must 
apply for an operating license, and it 
is at this point that the AEC usualh 
requires proof of operating safety. This 
gives applicants several years’ lead time 
in building reactors 

The court majority based its ruling 
on Section 185 of the Atomic Energy 
Act, which, it said, the AEC is mis 
interpreting. The court said this se 
tion makes an operating license almost 
automatic after the construction license 
has been issued—therefore, safety must 
be proved at the time the construction 
license is granted. This was not donc 
in the case of the Enrico Fermi plant 

The AEC, however, interprets the 
construction license as only provisional 
It would not grant an 
cense until safety has 
the applicant, and certified by AE( 
¢ Complaint—The case came _ before 
the court on a complaint by three labor 
unions that PRDC’s 
ahead, without certified operating safety, 
was a potential public health hazard 
They argued that fear of a potential 
atomic catastrophe would depress values 
of nearby homes, cause plants to move 

The court majority ruled that con 

struction itself would not injure the 
unions or their members. ‘But the court 
did accept the union’s theory that the 
AEC construction license would lead 
directly to an operating license. 
e Effect—AEC has announced that it 
will appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
AEC Chmn. John McCone said the 
court’s decision very 
great importance to the 
and to industry.” 

The court casts a 
across other private nuclear plant con- 
struction totaling over $350-million 


operating |i 


been proven br 
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raised issues “‘of 
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Performance plus for power saw armatures 
with Torrington Drawn Cup Roller Bearings 


Armatures of Montgomery Ward's high quality Powr-Kraft Saws are equipped with 
two Torrington Drawn Cup Roller Bearings for efficient high-speed operation and 
long pre-greased service life. 

The highly effective roller guidance and outstanding lubrication provision are 
made possible by the one-piece, shaft-riding retainer design of these bearings. The 
result is added years of extra-smooth starting and cool running. 

The drawn cup outer race construction offers outstanding advantages in com- 
pactness, light weight, simple straight-bore housing and easy press-fit installation... 
important factors in high volume power tool and home appliance applications. Yet 
improved design and construction make these bearings available at remarkably low 
cost. In many cases, Torrington Drawn Cup Roller Bearings have lowered armature 
bearing costs by as much as 50%. 

Power saws, drills, electric mixers, vacuum cleaners...all types of appliance 
motors and generators can benefit from the efficiency and low cost of Torrington 
Drawn Cup Roller Bearings. For advice on specific applications call on Torrington 
— makers of every basic type of anti-friction bearing. 


progress through preci: 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 








Armature-mounted Torrington 
Drawn Cup Roller Bearings 
offer these advantages: 


Highly efficient roller guidance 
Ample provision for 
lubricant storage and circulation 

High capacity in small 
cross section 
Long pre-greased service life 
Outstanding efficiency at 
high speeds 
Easy mounting by press fit 
Simple housing design 
Low unit cost 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 











CAL-TIE WIRE — For fast tying of rebars or 
welded wire fabric, equip your workers with 
this quality wire in the handy, belt-borne reel. 
Wire can’t snag, kink or tangle and there are 
no loose ends to scratch hands or face 
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WIRE ROPE — There’s a CF&!I-Wickwire Rope 
or Sling for every type of construction job 
These tough, rugged ropes withstand plenty 
of punishment. They are availabie in many 
constructions, sizes and grades. For extra 
safety, extra strength and longer life, specify 
Double Gray-X. 


VIBRATING SCREENS—You get your choice of 
metais, weaves, meshes and edging to suit 
any type of sizing operation or any vibrating 
equipment. The long life of CF&!i Space 
Screens allows you t 
cost per ton screened 


operate at minimun 
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ROCK BOLTS AND METALLIC FABRIC — For 
safe, dependable lagging in tunnels and 
through cuts use CF&! Rock Bolts. Realock 
Metallic Chain Link Fabric gives essential 
support between bolts and protects against 
falling rocks or slides. Rock Bolts are avail- 
able in either expansion type with Pattin 
Shell or in slot-and-wedge design. 


ee 

GRINDING RODS—Made from special analysis 
high carbon steel, CF&I Grinding Rods are 
rolled to close section tolerance. These rods, 
manufactured specially for processing of 
sand and gravel, are then machine-straight- 
ened to insure uniform rotation needed for 
good grinding. These rods wil! not bend or 
break prematurely. 


Depend on CF.«I’s Family of 
Steel Construction Products 


On projects everywhere, construction 
men keep the work humming with 
CF&lI Steel Products. Long-range 
dependability—as symbolized by our 
Corporate Image—is built into every 
CF al product. 

CF&lI makes steel products that are 
widely used right on construction job 
sites—products like tie wire, wire rope, 
rock bolts, grader blades and many 
others. Contractors also use other CF&l 


products — such as grinding rods and 


vibrating screens—for preparation of 
materials. 


When you need replacement parts, 
such as a new grader blade, CF&lI can 
get it to you without delay, either from 
a company warehouse or from one of 
our many distributors. For prompt de- 
livery or complete information on any 
CF«l steel product, call our nearest 
sales office. 7470 


Other CF&! Products for the Construction Industry 
Fence (Chain Link and Right-of-Way) + Galvanized Steel Strand + Grizzly Bars « Merchant Bars and Shapes « Nails 
and Staples « Prestressed Concrete Strand and Wire + Rebars « Screen Bars « Plate Parts « Structural Shapes 
e Stucco Netting » Welded Steel Pipe » Welded Wire Fabric + Wire Rods 


For complete information on all products, ask for Catalog 
G-104, “CF&I Steel Products for the Construction Industry.” 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER + OAKLAND «+ NEW YORK 


GRADER BLADES-—Scientifically designed, CF&!i Grader Blades and Cutting Edges 
are carefully manufactured to give long service. They are free from hard and soft 
spots, and holes are coid drilled and punched. Available in a wide variety of lengths, 
widths, thicknesses and ‘hole spacings. 








In Business 


Westinghouse Mates Two Principles, 


Gets Extra-Efficient Heat Converter 


Two distinct methods of converting heat directly into 
electricity have been combined in a single piece of hard- 
ware by Westinghouse Electric Corp. The device links 
in tandem the principles of a thermoelectric and a 
thermionic generator (BW —Apr.9’60,p155). 

The Westinghouse dual generator is still strictly ex- 
perimental; the model produces only a single watt of 
electricity. However, the company says each of its phases 
has a theoretical conversion efficiency of 20%. Thus the 
combined 40% output would be up to the best per- 
formance of other types of converters. Westinghouse 
figures that a pipe-shaped device measuring only 10 in. 
by 14 in. could ultimately produce 240 watts. 

Commercial applications of the device aren't expected 
till about 1965. Before that, the small, compact device 
could be used as a power source in satellites and space 
ships, and to generate electricity from the heat of small 
nuclear reactors specially designed for it. 


Electric Equipment Makers Still Split 
As New Antitrust Charges Are Filed 


The electric equipment industry is still divided on what 
to do about the barrage of antitrust suits the Justice Dept. 
is firing at it. 

This week General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, 
and 10 other manufacturers pleaded not guilty to seven 
new charges of rigging prices and allocating sales of trans- 
formers and other equipment. But Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. pleaded guilty to the four charges in which it was 
involved. The trial is expected to start early in September. 

Previously, Allis‘Chalmers had pleaded guilty to two 
other antitrust charges in federal court in Philadelphia 
(BW —Apr.16'60,p29). 


Eastern Air Lines Jet Flights 
Curtailed by Third-Pilot Dispute 


When jets came in, the Air Line Pilots Assn. won con- 
tracts with major airlines calling for a third pilot in 
jetliner cockpits. The carriers assented reluctantly, ques- 
tioning the need. 

That’s the background of a work stoppage that cut 
Eastern Air Line operations this week and threatened 
to tie up American, Trans World, and Pan American 
until courts barred further stoppages. 

The Federal Aviation Agency recently ordered safety 
inspectors to sit in the third-pilot seat, behind the cap 
tain, during crew checks. ALPA objected to fiving 
“unless full jet crews occupy their normal posts.” 
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When FAA refused to rescind its order, Eastern pilots 
refused to fly. Eastern complained of an illegal strike; 
the union denied this but urged crewmen to return, 
after a court had enjoined the walkout. Most crewmen 
still reported sick, flight curtailments continued. 

Actually, the pilots fear that a shift in third-pilot 
seating could be used later to bolster employer arguments 
against the need for the extra man. FAA rules require 
only two pilots and a flight engineer. 


New Additives Bill Moving Ahead, 
Can Spare Lipsticks From FDA Ban 


The color additives measure that’s moving rapidly 
through Congress—the Senate has passed one bill, the 
House is ready to vote on another—can spare lipstick 
manufacturers from this week’s ban on coal-tar reds and 
yellows. 

Acting under the existing law, the Food & Drug 
Administration banned lipstick colors that scientists had 
found to be toxic, though harmless in small quantities 
If the color bill is passed, FDA will be able to specify 
maximum safe amounts that may be used. 

Industry's only substantial objection to the bill is the 
Delaney amendment to the House version, which bans 
cancer-causing agents in even the smallest amounts. But 
industry is pretty well resigned even to this clause 

If the bill is rejected, industry will be able to appeal 
the FDA ban all the way to the Supreme Court. 


Coffee Break: It’s Matter of Timing 


Business has pretty well accepted the coffee break as 
a booster of employee efficiency. But now University 
of Michigan researchers think that the piping-hot therap\ 
may be wasted if the break is scheduled too soon after 
breakfast or lunch. 

The idea is that coffee gives peak stimulation for a 
period of 24% hours, starting about 20 minutes after it is 
consumed, But if a second cup is taken during the 2% 
hour period, its effect will be partly nullified. 


Business Briefs 


A “go now, pay later” plan for rail travel has been 
announced by the Southern Ry. Starting July 1, the 
road will allow monthly installment payments after a 
25% downpayment on all round-trips costing $50 o1 
more. Service charge will be 2% 

Coffee producing nations in Latin America and Africa 
this week extended their 1959 production and export 
quotas for another year. The pact is not expected to 
solve world overproduction, but is likely to hold prices 
steady. 


Americans spent a record $2.4-billion on foreign travel 
last year, 10% over 1958, the Commerce Dept. reported 
this week. This year, spending is expected to run “well 
bevond” $2.5-billion. 
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a Ulater-lant-vale-) 
new way of 
office copying 


Copies ali coiors... 
even reds & blues 


with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
Copies everything written, typed, 


printed, stamped, or drawn. Copies 
from any original . . . even pages 
in thickbound volumes. Just push 
a button—copies flow! Magic .. . 
at your fingertips. 





NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 


Photo from American Chain & Cable Compony, inc 


7 No Problem for Chains 
BATH! of Allegheny Stainless 


Hot, biting sulphuric acid in this pickling tank would eat 


ordinary chains supporting these tubes in a day 

That's why they're made of quality Allegheny 
They plunge into the hot, corrosive, scale-cleaning bath 
time and again, without being eaten away 

As it serves industry in this and other applications, 
versatile Allegheny Stainless Steel is also the logical choice 
of metals in the home. For Allegheny Stainless is hard, tough 
easy to maintain, keeps its good looks for years 

And what's the reason for Allegheny Ludlum high quality? 
Simply this: long experience and sececiry combine to perform 
the skilled techniques necessary for producing high alloy 
steels—stainless, electrical, and tool—in volume 

That’s why the metal-using industries know Allegheny Ludlum 
as the leading steel company in its field—a specialized company 
over 12,000 people strong. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM™M 


Stainiest 
Stee! 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 


A-L products: stainless, high-temperature, electrical and tool steels: magnetic materials, and sintered carbides 
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The leading Presidential candidates are sharpening the issues. Their 
next step will be to try to get their own way in the writing of the major 
platforms—the Democratic resolutions committee meets July 4, the Repub- 
lican one, July 18. There will be something of a free-for-all among the 
Democratic hopefuls; Vice-Pres. Nixon will dominate the drafting of the 
Republican platform. 


Nixon will move the party policy statement beyond Eisenhower’s poli- 
cies. His strategy is to praise and stand behind the eight-year record but 
to veer off on agriculture, health insurance, education, and other so-called 
welfare issues. The platform will stay clear of any hint of criticism, but 
rather will argue that circumstances and thinking have changed. Note that 
Secy. Arthur Flemming of the Health, Education & Welfare Dept. this week 
put Nixon on the side of progressivism on welfare matters. 


Gov. Rockefeller’s criticisms have moved Nixon somewhat. The party 
leaders are not afraid that Rockefeller is really a serious opponent. But, 
by talking more concretely, they are insuring against any rebellion from the 
Rockefeller-independent side. 


Sens. Symington and Johnson are casting the Democratic Party on the 
side of increased military and space activities, while steering clear of 
attacking Eisenhower personally. Sen. Kennedy is being more specific. 


Kennedy’s main line of attack on Eisenhower-Nixon policies is against 
“how much has been done,” not at the nation’s aims abroad. In his Senate 
speech, Kennedy called for more of everything: more mobile missiles and 
better ones for brush-fire forces, more long-term economic aid to under- 
developed countries, more money for scientific research. 


The main problem facing the Democratic platform-makers: avoiding a 
fratricidal fight over Negro rights. 


The No. 1 Republican problem: writing planks alluring to the Eastern 
wing without bruising Midwest regulars and the farmers so much that party 
canvassers will sit on their hands in the fall. 


Interior Secy. Fred A. Seaton aspires to the Vice-Presidency. He has 
made it plain that he would welcome a chance to be Nixon’s running-mate 
this fall. 


Seaton rates as a strong contender—a particularly strong one if the 
Democrats nominate Sen. John F. Kennedy as their Presidential candidate 
With the advantage of acting after the Democratic convention, Nixon and 
his strategic advisers can move accordingly. 

The GOP reasoning is that an opposition ticket headed by Kennedy 
would pretty well sew up the Roman Catholic and the New England vote, 
certainly to the extent that Republicans couldn’t make a realistic bid in either 
direction through the second man on their ticket. In this event, both 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, a Roman Catholic, and U.S. Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, like Kennedy from Massachusetts, would become less 
likely choices for the Nixon ticket. 


One other reason for the spurt of interest in Seaton on the GOP slate 
if Kennedy heads the Democratic ticket: Seaton, from Nebraska, might 
bolster Republicans in the Middle West, where suspicion of Kennedy, the 
Easterner, is presumed to be highest. 
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Other names figure in the Vice-Presidential gossip. Sens. Kenneth 
Keating of New York and Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania are possibilities. 
(Scott’s chances are weakened because the GOP would lose a precious Senate 
seat if he should go on the ticket and win; Gov. Lawrence, a Democrat, 
would appoint a Democrat to replace Scott.) There is talk that Nixon might 
like Charles Percy, board chairman of Bell & Howell Co. of Chicago and 
chairman of this year’s GOP platform committee. Percy is mentioned 
frequently, too, as Commerce Secretary or for some other Cabinet job if 
Nixon wins. The Old Guard Vice-Presidential prospects—Sen. Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona and House leader Charles Halleck of Indiana—aren’t given 


much chance. 
= @. 


Democrats hope to fatten up their majority in the Senate. With a 
65 to 35 margin now, they cannot lose control of the upper chamber—even 
if November should bring a Republican landslide. 


Democratic Rep. George McGovern, a one-time history professor, is 
given a chance to beat Sen. Karl E. Mundt in South Dakota. 


Democratic Gov. Herschel C. Loveless rates a strong contender for 
the Iowa seat being vacated by Republican Sen. Thomas Martin. 


GOP Sens. Gordon Allott in Colorado, Andrew Schoeppel in Kansas, 
and Carl Curtis in Nebraska are other prime targets for the Democrats. 


Republicans have some Senate hopes of their own, but they are not 
so high. GOP chances are figured best in Wyoming and Montana, where 
Democratic old-timers Joseph C. O’Mahoney and James E. Murray are 
retiring, and Michigan, where Democratic Sen. Pat McNamara is up for 
reelection. Republican strategists have less hope in Rhode Island, where 
Sen. Theodore F. Green will retire. 


The big 1-2-billion-bu. wheat crop is being harvested as Congress 
tinkers with a wheat price support bill that has a dim future. This week, 
harvesters in good weather are working northward across Oklahoma toward 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. (Oklahoma is getting a 105-million-bu. 
harvest, third largest in history.) 


Growers are guaranteed 75% of parity, about $1.78 a bushel. But 
there still is a lot of farm depression talk, farmers telling themselves their 
economic well-being hasn’t kept up with the rest of the country. Republi- 
cans are sorely worried about a Democratic trend in the Wheat Belt. 
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Eisenhower is put in a box by the Senate tax bill. He wants continuation 
of the 52% corporation income tax, the Korean excises, and increase in 
the debt limit. He opposes repeal of the 10% tax on telephone and tele- 
graph and passenger travel, which would lose $750-million in revenue. 
In the end, the repealer may be dropped; if not, Eisenhower will veto 
it and hope for a simple extension of the tax and debt legislation. 


The minimum wage bill is being lobbied intensely. Business groups, 
mainly from the retail trades and the service industries, have mounted one 
of this year’s biggest pressure campaigns on Congress in an effort to beat 
either a rise in the $1 hourly minimum or an extension of coverage. 


An example of the campaign’s scope: The National Restaurant Assn. 
has had at least one of its members from every Congressional district in 
every state come to Washington to work on senators and House members. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 18, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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DESTROY A FISH KILLER One voracious sea lamprey can suck the life out of 90 pounds of trout. Once 
there was no way to keep Jampreys from destroying $10 million worth of game fish every year in our lakes. 
Now fish experts have the weapon—a chemical made from a Hooker intermediate based on fluorine. A 
teacupful in 100,000 gallons of water wipes out lampreys and their larvae in spawning streams—leaves 
other life unharmed. LIVE LONGER with the help of better medicines and drugs your doctor 
has today—anesthetics, antibiotics, antihistamines, diuretics, vitamins. Many of these life-saving com- 
pounds are made possible through the use of Hooker chemicals. CREATE A SAFER PLASTIC 
—one that resists five, heat, electrical stress. How? By grafting chlorine into the heart of the molecule. In 
this specialized field, many fascinating routes remain unmapped. We can help your research team explore 
them. Jf you'd like to know more about the chemical breakthroughs mentioned here, or the hundreds of 
Hooker chemicals serving industry, write us. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION [filiay 
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106 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK Mga 





‘The exotic world 


Imagine a plant without air... where workers must 
operate in space suits . . . surrounded by an atmc.phere 
of pure argon gas. These are the conditions at Universal- 
Cyclops Steel Corporation’s In Fab project at Bridge- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

I his unique plant was developed because exotic space 
age metals such as tantalum, molybdenum, columbium, 


should be forged and hot processed in an oxygen-free 
I ) 


i } 
react violently or break dow 
tory metals can retain stren 
that would destroy most mate1 
for nose cones, re-entry vehicl 
As a result, Universal-( 
the Dep irtment of the Navy 


plant where rolling mill, impact 








age metals... where Mobil is right at home! 


all equipment are surrounded by inert argo 


tiny flaw in these metal products might cost 


in space. Here the standard of quality is perf 


That’s why you'll find the equipment here pr 


Mobil. Mobil lubricants and Mobil men have 


right at home at the frontier of progress. Ame 


ing industries rely on the leader in lubri 


accept less for your plant? 


Evena 


1 man’s life Mobil 
ction. 

otected by sag Mee —_ 
lways been = ~-" 
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on. Why ~~ Correct Lubrication 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY. 150 East 42nd Street. New York 1 





left — Butlerib™™ panels 
for walls and roofs; 
right — Monopan!®, the 
new pre-assembled, 
insulated curtain wall. 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minn 
Detroit, Mich. + Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Wast 


INE’'W colors for Butler Buildings 


A new mark of quality for pre-engineered construction 
. g 


Butler’s latest advancement in color-coating, Butler-Tone, is a two-coat baked-on 
finish, firmly annealed to Butler wall and roof panels. This uniform coating is 
standing both in appearance and in resistance to weather, corrosion, impact and abra- 
sion. Only Butler coats the inside wall surface, too—a pleasing off-white. 

Butler-Tone colors are another reason why more and more peopl 


out- 


> are turning to 
the Butler Building System as the lowest-cost way to build well. For your new build- 


ing, take advantage of the wide, clear spans of Butler rigid frames . . . the fast trouble- 
free construction ... and the dependable, talented services of the nationwid 
of Butler Builders. 

Interested? See your Yellow Pages for the name of your Butler Builder, under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings » Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising » Contract Manufacturing 
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LABOR 


Trouble in Aircraft-Missiles 


@ Strikes and threats harass industry though major 
settlement at North American Aviation eases tension. 


@ UAW accepts layoff gains there, with wages un- 
changed until next year, thus creating a pattern. 


@ Meanwhile, there’s a lull on rails, but disputes 
could arise at Firestone and General Electric. 


Strikes and strike threats continued 
to harass the nation’s aircraft-missile 
industry this week despite a major set- 
tlement negotiated peacefully by North 
American Aviation, Inc., and the United 
Auto Workers. 

The North American-UAW agree- 
ment apparently eased a bargaining log- 
jam in the industry by establishing 
terms for feverish last-minute negotia- 
tions as strike deadlines neared for 50,- 
000 workers. At midweek, progress was 
evident in negotiations involving the 
Convair Div. of General Dynamics. 
One of a number of other major em- 
ployers at bargaining tables reported 
“encouraging but not conclusive” de- 
velopments. 

North American and UAW agreed 
on a two-year contract that leaves 
wages unchanged in 1960 but sets up 
a new plan for layoff benefits—one of 
labor’s main goals in the industry. The 
pact which covers 24,000 employees in 
plants in three states provides for fringe 
increases with an estimated value of 5¢ 
an hour this year and a general 7¢ an 
hour raise in June, 1961. 
¢ Escalator—Cost-of-living wage adjust- 
ments will continue. A nickel of the 
present 6¢ an hour “float” will be in- 
corporated into base pay. Among the 
fringes: 

¢ Workers laid off four consecu- 
tive weeks will receive a lump-sum “ex- 
tended layoff” payment amounting to 
$50 for each year of service, up to a 
maximum $500. This is to be paid 
as a supplement to state unemployment 
compensation. 

¢ Pension payments will go up; 
those already retired will receive $2.35 
(or 60¢ more) per month for each year 
of service, and those retiring in the 
future $2.40 per month for each year 
of past service and $2.50 for each year 
of future service. 

e Insurance plan revisions will in- 
crease hospitalization insurance benefits. 

e Premium rates will be paid for 
any work done on Saturdays, regardless 
of the number of hours worked in the 
week. 
¢ Other Companies—Bargaining _ be- 
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tween the UAW and International 
Assn. of Machinists—working closely 
together this year—and other key em- 
ployers reached deadlines this midweek. 

IAM had strikes scheduled against 
the Lockheed Aircraft Co.’s missile and 
space operations in California, where 
10,000 are employed, and against Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. Thor missile plants in 
California, where 12,000 are involved. 
Machinists locals turned down early 
company offers (no raise in 1960, 7¢ in 
1961) but new efforts were being made 
to find compromise terms. 

UAW had walkouts set for midweek 
against other Douglas operations in 
California, Oklahoma, and North Caro- 
lina, but a settlement was reached. 

Meanwhile, UAW members, work- 
ing without a contract since May 17, 
adopted “hit and run’ strike tactics 
against Chance-Vought’s aircraft plant 
at Grand Prairie, Tex.; their new 
strategy means that workers “might 
enter the plant one day and not the 
next,” a union spokesman said. The 
UAW local said that it would guarantee 
to work only on Fridays; that’s because 
Fridays are paydays. 

\ Chance-Vought official replied that 
management “does not have to or 
intend to tolerate any tactics destruc- 
tive to our plant, property, or equip- 
ment or that interfere with orderly 
production.” 

The UAW local called a meeting 
during work hours on Monday to ap- 
prove the policy of harassment as “more 
effective than a full strike.” The union 
said 90% of the plant’s 3,700 workers 
were off the job; Chance-Vought said 
more than 1,000 worked in defiance of 
the union, 

Another union, the independent 
Engineers & Architects Assn., also has 
adopted harassment tactics—a walkout 
every Monday—in a wage dispute with 
Convair in San Diego. 

Meanwhile, labor troubles also were 
coming to a crisis point this week for 
Aerojet, Boeing, Bell Aircraft, and a 
number of other companies. 

e Missiles Worries—Generally, the 
greatest concern over bargaining in the 


industry has centered on disputes in- 
volving missiles rather than aircraft 

Two weeks ago, IAM missile instal 
lation and checkout men struck Con- 
vair field operations from Cape Cana 
eral, Fla., to California’s Vandenberg 
Air Force Base—and tied up testing and 
firing of the Atlas, the country’s opera 
tional intercontinental missile (BW 
Jun.11’60,p142). The government 
didn’t rush in to intervene through 
Taft-Hartley or other steps. 

With Convair’s main plant operating 
in Sin Diego—on a “‘semi-strike basis,” 
the union said—the government re- 
mained calm, to “wait to see what 
develops.” 

With pressure growing for a direct 
settlement, IAM and Convair entered 
around-the-clock bargaining. 
¢ Other Industries—The aircraft-mi 
sile industry’s collective bargaining and 
strikes or threats of strikes held gov 
ernment attention as—for a time—rail 
bargaining troubles appeared to have 
eased a bit (page 54) and other major 
negotiations were only a cloud on a dis 
tant horizon. 

The clouds 
quickly: 

The United Rubber Workers has 
served reopening notices on Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and other maj 
rubber firms, as the first step in a 1960 
campaign for wage increases for 100, 
000 workers. The union wants a gen 
eral wage increase, the correction of 
claimed wage inequities, and “prote: 
tion” against the adverse effects of 
automation and other technological 
changes. 

The International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers met with General Electric 
for exploratory talks to “define the 
sues” to be met in bargaining this year 
The present GE contracts expire Oct 
1. IUE asked for talks “well in advance 
of the Oct. 1 expiration,” to strengthen 
the possibility of an agreement before 
the deadline without a “discussion of 
strikes and lockouts.” IUE has a long 
list of demands, including a general 
wage increase (minimum 34%) and an 
additional 25¢ an hour for skilled work 
ers. 

Meanwhile, four AFL-CIO unions 
bargaining with companies comprising 
95% of the potash industry negotiated 
new contracts with wage increases of 
8¢ an hour the first year, 9¢ the second 
year. The unions reported the “pack 
age” value of the two-year settlement, 
including fringe gains, at about 24¢ an 
hour. The new contracts eliminate in 
centive pay systems. END 
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“1 just got $42,000 worth 
of new trucks without lleing up 
one dollar of my money!” 











Conserve Capital. Take delivery 


on a new Hertz truck fleet and forget about 
high purchase costs and interest rates. What’s 
more, you don’t have to disturb your capital. 
It stays on the job, profitably at work for you 
in other parts of your business. 


You get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy 
trucks, custom-engineered to fit your needs. Or 
we'll buy your present trucks, rebuild them if 
necessary, and lease them back to you. Further- 
more, Hertz provides extra trucks for peak 
periods or emergencies. 


Hertz experts take over all repairs and upkeep. 


You eliminate all your truck problems by writ- 
ing one budgetable check per week. There’s no 
easier way to get out of the truck business and 
back into your own business! You can deal 
confidently with Hertz, America’s largest and 
most experienced truck lessor. 


For more information, call your local Hertz 
truck office. Or write for a free copy of the fact- 
filled booklet, “‘How to Get 

Outofthe Truck Business,” 

to Hertz Truck Lease, HERTZ 
Dept. A618, 218 South “ile ats 
Wabash, Chicago 4, IIl. 


NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 





LEASE HERTZ TRUCK. 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY OR WEEK 





Show Goes On—So Does Strife 


Reopening of Broadway thea- 
ters is bright spot in the enter- 
tainment trade’s continuing 
labor troubles. 


Broadway put on her make-up (pic- 
ture) and theater marquees smiled once 
again along the Great White Way this 
week as Actors’ Equity Assn. and the 
League of New York Theatres patched 
up their quarrel after a week-long shut- 
down of New York shows. 

Although the settlement was moder- 
ate by most standards—both sides 
greeted it as “a victory”—it contributed 
little toward solving the entertainment 
industry’s basic problems. The shut- 
down, however, with its three casualties 

Duel of Angels, Finian’s Rainbow, and 
The Andersonville Trial—spotlighted 
for a time the problems of high costs, 
great risks, and dwindling audiences. 
¢ In the Same Boat—Significantly, these 
problems are not confined to Broadway 
but are evident elsewhere in the enter- 
tainment industry: 

¢ Hollywood movie-making activity 
is far below its usual level. A 21-week- 
old Writers’ Guild of America strike 
against the Assn. of Motion Picture 
Producers just ended and a month- 
long Screen Actors’ Guild walkout 


(BW —Mar.12’60,p34) resulted in only 
one-third of the usual number of picture 
starts from Mar. 7 to June 6. MGM 
has not started a movie since the middle 
of February, and Columbia hasn't 
started one since the middle of March. 

¢ Television film shows for the fall 
may be held up by a WGA strike 
igainst the Alliance of Television Film 
Producers for a share of royalties from 
sale of TV films to foreign markets. 
Unless recently resumed negotiations 
settle the issue soon, fall programing 
may be seriously impaired 

¢ Broadway wiseacres are betting 
that at least two—and possibly three— 
more theaters are fated to be torn down 
and the space utilized for parking lots 
before the year is out. Some Broadway 
buffs had theater owners tagged as 
villains in last week’s shutdown; they 
said the owners were making the only 
real money in the business. But even 
yme of the alleged money-makers ap- 
parently do not find a steady enough 
return to warrant staying in. 
¢ Broadway Run—The shutdown, for- 
tunately, did not last so long as initially 
feared (BW—Jun.11'60,p68). Nineteen 
of the 22 shows closed down by the 
blackout reopened Monday despite the 
ticket sale losses of $1-million and an 
actors’ loss of $260,225 in salaries. 


A settlement was reached late Thurs- 
day, June 9, after City Labor Commis 
sioner Harold Felix met with Burton A 
Zorn, League attorney, and Herman 
Cooper, Equity lawyer, and worked out 
an acceptable compromise. 

The producers said they could not 
reopen for the weekend because 
sicians are paid on a weekly basis 
would not play Friday and Saturday 
a per diem. This, they say, illustrat 
one of the problems that plagues th 
entertainment industry; “the shov 
must go on” is, apparently, a dyin 
tradition. 
¢ Settlement Terms—The 
pared down producers’ costs somewhat 
while granting Equity its pension 
mand as well as hikes in actors’ week 
minimums, rehearsal pay, and road 
salaries. Producers will contribute to 
pension fund 1% of the actors’ pay: 
the first year, 2% the second and third 
years, and 3% the next three years 

Theater owners—under a comprom 
suggested by John Shubert, who ops 
ates 18 Broadway theaters—will sha 
the cost of the plan by contributi 
1% a year over a six-year period. ‘Th 
question of whether  contributi 
should be made for actors earning over 
$500 a week will go to arbitration. 

Minimum Broadway salaries will 


og me 
agreeme 


CHORUS GIRLS of the musical, Fiorello, go back to work applying their make-up Monday night after a shutdown of more than a week. 
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America’s major industries rely on Lane 
caster for design and production of glass 
components. Starting at the blueprint 
stage, Lancaster assumes responsibility 
for design, engineering and manufac- 
turing. Would this one-source service 
brighten your product’s future? Lancaster 
Glass Corporation, Lancaster 2, Ohio, 


\ ® 
caamceaster glass 


to brighten your product's future 
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raised from $103.50 to $111 in the first 
year, to $112.50 the second year, to 
$115 the third vear, and to $117.50 
the fourth year. Producers had offered 
a straight $110 a week; Equity’s origi 
nal demand called for $118 at the end 
of the third year. 

Rehearsal pay was jumped from $75 
to $82.50 and by the end of the 
fourth vear it will be $97.50. Road 
salaries were raised from $135 to $145 
and will go up again the last two years 
of the contract to $150. 
¢ More to Come—The terms did little 
to encourage producers and _ theater 
owners in the hope that a tough stand 
against Equity would help them hold a 
firm line in negotiations this fall with 
the musicians and next year with the 
stage hands. 

Meanwhile, both sides, having clasped 
hands, are urging that the city repeal a 
5% tax on theater tickets that brings 
the city $2.5-million a year. Mayor 


Robert F. Wagner has stated that the 
appeal to bolster the theater business 
“merits consideration by the \ppropri- 
ate city bodies.” 
¢ Film Slump—Similar tax jugglery 
won't help Hollywood or TV film pro- 
ducers. ‘The ind movie actors’ 
strike has accented a film slump. One 
third of the members of the Interna 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees are out of work—a drop of 
roughly 5,000 in the normal work force 
for this time of veat 

Movie studios acknowledge that man- 
agement used the strikes as an oppor- 
tunity to trim some fat off production 
costs. This is likely to have repercus- 
sions at the end of the vear when 
IATSE’s contract expires. So will the 
victory achieved by the actors in getting 
a cut of TV profits on films made after 
Jan. 31, 1960. This will be so much 
additional push behind IATSE when its 
time comes to talk turkey 


writers 


New Rail Wage Recommendations 


Presidential emergency board proposes a 5¢-hourly 
increase for nonoperating rail employees on July 1. 


A Presidential emergency board in 
the wage dispute between railroads and 
nonoperating umons last week recom 
mended a 5¢ pay increase in a contract 
running into the late fall of 1961. At 
the same time, it urged that the parties 
set up “joint bodies for continuing study 
of common problems” in the industry 

rhe board noted that the parties have 
not been able or willing to grapple with 
“fundamental problems” such as 

*i . the compression of the wage 
scale among nonoperating employees, 
arising from across-the-board cents-per 
hour increases; the large backlog of 
grievances and the unduly long time 
required to process cases; the absence 
of measures to deal with the rapid rise 
of unemployment and layoffs; and the 
failure to develop joint machinery to 
explore the problems of the industry as 
a whole.” 

The board headed by John T. Dunlop 
of Harvard said that the proposals of 
Pres. Eisenhower and Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell for labor-management co- 
operation on an industry basis “merits 
adoption in the railroad industry.” 
¢ The Beard’s Recommendations—On 
wages, the board recommended that 
some 600,000 off-train workers in 11 
unions should be given a 5¢ an hour 
wage increase July 1, 1960, and a num- 
ber of fringe concessions in lieu of an 
increase in 1961. The 5¢ suggested as 


a raise this vear approximates the 2% 


increase for 1960 established as a pat- 


tern for the operating crafts (BW —Jun. 
11°60,p79). 
The fact-finders also proposed: 


ilth-wel- 
fare program next March 1, to pr 
benefits for dependents and to 
benefits for three month 

¢ Railroad-paid life 
employees. 

e Liberalized rules fo 
tions and holidays. The 
valued at 5¢ to 6¢ an hour 

The carriers and the 
agreed, in advance, to dr 
cost-of-living clause; the 
mended that, under the 
17¢ in c-of-l raises granted under the 
old agreement should be 
basic hourly rates 

The nonoperating 
roads are not committed to 
emergency board recommendations. If 
either rejects them, a strike 
legal after July 8, 30 days 
recommendations were made 
¢ No Cheers—Neither side was_par- 
ticularly happy with the board’s recom- 
mendations, which cut, very roughly, 
halfway between the positions of the 
opposed parties. The carriers protested 
that the wage increase alone would cost 
them $58-million a year. Nonoperating 
unions complained the raise should be 
“substantially” more 

Meanwhile, the 
five train-operating 
negotiations on the railroads’ proposals 
to overhaul and modernize work prac- 
tices. Theodore Short, spokesman for 
the carriers, said that “current wage 
settlements in the industry make it 
imperative to obtain relief from feather- 
bedding waste.’ END 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY « TAPES « ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS + ADHESIVES 














ie } factors 


the cost 


of steel... 
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Price and the COST OF POSSESSION! 


Take a look at the chart at the right. 
These are the additional items that 
determine your total cost of steel. 

If you are buying more than three 
months’ requirements, consider drawing 
on the inventory of your Steel Service 
Center. You'll get steel when you want 
it, delivered, cut-to-size, ready for pro- 
duction. Technical assistance is yours, 
too, if you need it. 


If you’re placing steel in inventory be- 


Al SH 


cause you think it’s a bargain, compare 
all of your costs, including cost of posses- 
sion, with the price and freedom from 
risk of buying from your Steel Service 
Center. 

Get the booklet, What’s Your Real 
Cost of Possession for Steel? from your 
nearby Steel Service Center. Or write 
to Steel Service Center Institute, Inc., 
540-B Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 


... YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


STEEL 
SERVICE CENTER 
INSTITUTE 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 
Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital 
inventory 
pace 
Equipment 
Cost of operation 
pace 
Materials t 
Cutting & burning 
scrap & wa 
Other costs 
insurance 
Taxe 
A > 
TOTA 
COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton it-to 


TOTAI 





Minimum Wage Revision Gains 


Bill to increase floor under pay from $1 to $1.25 in 
three steps and to extend coverage to 4.5-million more work- 


ers appears likely to win approval on Capitol Hill. 


Congress has come to grips with a 
broad new federal minimum wage bill. 
Its backers appear to have enough 
muscle to lift the current $1 wage and 
also to bring Main Street retail and 
service store employees under its cover- 
age. 

This double revision—in the mini- 
mum and in coverage—would be the 
biggest advance for the wage-hour law 
since it was passed in 1938. 

Although revision prospects are by 
no means certain, a “stepladder’’ bill 
to boost the current rate to $1.25 and 
to extend coverage to 4.5-million work- 
ers now specifically exempt is gaining 
ground on Capitol Hill. The final test 
is expected to come within two weeks. 
¢ Probable Provisions—If a bill is finally 
passed, it probably will look a great deal 
like this: 

e A $1.25 minimum wage to be 
reached in three steps: an immediate 
raise from the current $1 to $1.15, a 
boost to $1.20 a year from now, and a 
further increase to $1.25 two years 
from now. 

e Extension of coverage to 4.5 
million workers, mostly in retail and 
service trade chain stores. Here again, 
wage and overtime improvements would 
be made in a series of steps. 

This is the heart of a bill due to go 
through the House Labor Committee 
this week. The Senate appears likely to 
follow the House lead even though the 
Senate Labor Committee has prepared 
its own “stepladder” version of mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

The compromise approach in the 
House bill is what union leaders are 
now banking on for victory. The White 
House is expected to approve it—if it 
passes. 
¢ Pitfalls—However, there still are pit- 
falls. Extensive opposition by employer 
groups—so effective in past years—is 
centered now on this compromise ver- 
sion. If a tangle develops, the proposals 
may be tied up in Congress so that no 
final action can be taken by adjourn- 
ment, expected about July 10. 

The bill’s proponents feel they've 
found the answer to both Congressional 
apathy and opposition to a new mini- 
mum wage. By offering an escalator- 
type bill, they believe a modification can 
achieve what minimum wage propo- 
nents want but without too much sting 
for the opposition. 

e Labor's Attitude—AFL-CIO leaders, 


who have prodded Congress for the past 
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five years to hike and extend the mini- 
mum wage, have made it emphatically 
clear that they will take the step-by-step 
bill since it goes a long way toward 
achieving their aims—even if it takes 
some time getting there 

lo push the compromise along, they 

even sought modification of two more 
liberal minimum wage measures by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Rep. 
James Roosevelt (D-Cal.), to increase 
the chances of quick action. 
* Republican Opponent—When the 
Senate Labor Committee gets the meas- 
ure, late this week or next, committee 
member Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
says he’ll “offer more than 50 amend- 
ments” before it is finally voted on. 

What the Senate does may depend 
on what the House does—and how 
quickly it does it. 

The House could turn out to be a 
stumbling bloc for fast legislation. Once 
the House Labor Committee acts, the 
wage-hour revisions must still clear the 
Rules Committee to come to a floor 
te. If it does and a bill is passed, the 
Senate is likely to go along with what- 
ever comes out, particularly if time is 
running out on the session. 

Congress didn’t begin to move in 
earnest on the minimum wage until the 
compromise escalator bill came up. 
¢ Unenthusiastic Labor Dept.—This 
isn’t what the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion had in mind when Labor Secy. 


'¢) 


James F. Mitchell testified before Con 
gress earlier this year. He proposed that 
the law be amended to cover som 
3-million retail and service workers and 
asked for a “moderate” increase, p 
haps to $1.15, though he did not set 
figure. 

Mitchell’s Labor Dept. is privat 
unenthusiastic about escalating to $1.2 
because it is responsible for a t 
year assessment of the eects of th 
minimum wage law. 

If the Roosevelt bill passes, a 
minimum wage requirement wou 
mean an immediate pay raise for 86 
000 workers being brought in for th 
first time and the first step-up, to $1.15 
would bring more pay for some 2 
million already covered. 
¢ New Coverage—Those newly covere: 
would come under a different escalat 
on wages and on the law’s provisions ft 
overtime pay after 40 hours. The 
would receive a $1] minimum for the 
first year, $1.20 for the second, 
then $1.25. Their overtime payment 
would also come on a stepladder basi 
starting at 48 hours and reaching 4 
hours after four years. 

The first Roosevelt bill called f 
flat $1.25 an hour and extended the lai 
to some 8-million workers. The trim 
ming came mainly among retail outlets 
by limiting coverage to companies doing 
$1-million in gross annual business and 
not $500,000 as originally proposed 

As a result, the bill would cover some 
3.4-million in retail trade; 286,000 in 
retail services; 128,000 in laundries 
107,000 in transit, 32,000 in seafood 
processing; 100,000 seamen; 40,000 log 
gers, and 32,000 switchboard operators 


Incentive Plans Make Little Headway 


BLS study, first in nearly 15 years to cover the whole 
field, shows small change in participating workers. 


Management’s increasing concern 
with production costs has resulted in 
new and serious thinking about the use 
of incentive wages—through which extra 
pay depends on extra efforts. But, so 
far, the number of workers under in- 
centive systems has shown no significant 
gains. 

One in every four working in produc- 
tion and related departments of manu- 
facturing industries in 1958 were paid 
on an incentive basis, according to a 
survey just reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The BLS study—its 
first comprehensive one in more than a 
decade—showed 27% of manufacturing 
industry’s 11.3-million workers under 
ome form of incentive plan 


This was roughly the same proportior 
as in 1945-46, when BLS surveyed th 
industries on much the same_ basi 
L. Earl Lewis of the Bureau’s Divisix 
of Wages & Industrial Relations 
there is no reason to expect “this c 
paratively stable situation” to chang 
markedly during the next five ye 
Wider use of labor-saving equipment 
will increase the number of incent 
plan workers in some fields, reduce th 
number in others, with a net balanein 
effect. 
¢ Types of Plan—According to the BLS 
study, incentive wage plans most com 
monly in use are based either on piece 
rates or on production bonuses. Pie 
rate plans link earnings directly to t! 
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What 3 things 
do these parts 
have in common? 


They perform better. Yet they cost less. And they are 
all molded of plastics. 


The exhaust fan blades have a molded-in meta! bearing, and 
are unaffected by corrosive fumes. The washing machine: filter 
not only costs less to make, it also licked a rust problem, 

The one-piece phonograph spindle cap simplified a complicated 
assembly, while maintaining tolerances of + .003 and -.000, 
The jewelers’ screw driver, the pistol grip too! handle, the 

dryer control panel, and the milk bottle handle are all 

low cost product improvements, made possible by the 
ever-widening choice of plastics materials and the growing 
efficiencies of custom molders. 


Think of the custom molder of plastics as the ‘manufacturer's 
manufacturer.” His engineering staff measures the product 
for plastics. His tool-makers build the master molds to close 
tolerances. His manufacturing facilities produce the most _ 
complex parts with consistent quality, at rates to meet 

the tightest schedules and budgets. 

Monsanto, supplier of plastics molding compounds to leading custom 
molders, has prepared a special report on “How To Buy Custom Molded 
Plastics.” Write for your free copy to Monsanto Chemica! Company, 

Plastics Division, Room 710, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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_ _{& AUTOMATIC 


FIRST ww amacinarion 

FURST wits reaury 
FIRST WITH A GAS -OPERATED 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN LIFT TRUCK 


AUTOMATIC 
TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne 
Manutacturing Company 


93 West 87th Street, Dept HO, 
Chicago 20, Illinois 


WORLD'S LARGESTEXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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The new gas-operated, electric-driven 
truck brings efficiency, economy, safety 
and power to every job—everywhere! Its 
gas-driven variable voltage generator 
powers a direct-drive electri¢ motor. To- 
gether, they provide the exact amount of 
power when needed. Yet you get up to 30% 
fuel savings! 

No clutch, gears, or hydraulic torque 
converter...longer service life than com- 
parable hydraulic torque converter type 
trucks. ...Advanced design increases 

hydraulic pump 
life over 50%... 
oversize brakes 
last up to 30% 
longer...parts 
and compo- 
nents easily 
accessible for 
service...ca- 
pacities of 3,000 
through 10,000 
Ibs. (with cush- 
ion tires) and 
3,000 through 
$8,000 Ibs. (with 
pneumatics). 
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Please send me full details on how Automatic’: 
gas-operated trucks, Model GLF, can help me. 


NAME 





TITLE 
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total number of units produced by an 
individual or the group in which he 
works. The production bonus system 
provides an extra payment for produc- 
tion that exceeds a quota or that is done 
in less than a standard time. It, too, 
can be on either an individual or a 
group basis 

Incentive coverage usually is limited 
to workers who are engaged in direct 
production However, some group 
bonus plans are now extended to giv 
a share of extra earnings to workers who 
are only indirectly connected with pro 
duction, such as maintenance and cus 
todial employee 

BLS found that nearly all incentive 
plans include a rate guarantee if produ 
tion standards are not met 
e Who Is Covered—Coverage varies b 
industry—and within industri I'he 
number working under incenti 
ranged downward from about 7 
the men’s and boys’ ipparel imdustr 
and the leather footwear industry to 
fewer than 10 in a number of larg: 
industries, including aircraft and aircraft 
parts manufacturing 

The use of wage incentives is com 
paratively high in the cigar industry, in 
knitting mills, in part of the women’s 
apparel industry, and in steel’s furnace 
works, and rolling mills. Of about 
408.300 workers in the steel industri 
in mid-1958, about 245,000 were paid 
under incentive plans 

BLS’ survey showed that the auto 
industry’s 716,800 workers were largel 
on an hourly pay basis; including auto 
plants and parts plants, 13% of all 
workers were paid on an incentive basis 
but only a scant 2% of those working 
in the auto assembly plants were 

Generally, the industries in which a 
relatively high proportion of time is 
spent handling materials are likely to 
use incentives; control over production 
rests to a considerable degree with the 
worker. On the other hand, the extent 
of incentive plans is usually low where 
output is machine-paced and incentives 
would hardly increase production 
e Little Uniformity—The extent of in 
centive pay plans has a high degree of 
uniformity in some industries, not much 
in others. In the apparel industries, 
there is a pattern of coverage that sel- 
dom varies appreciably: Sewers are under 
incentive pay plans; cutters aren’t. In 
other industries, notably metalworking, 
there is little uniformity. Practices de- 
pend on such factors as the degree of 
standardization of products and work 
processes, management views on incen- 
tives, and—importantly—union-manage 
ment relations 

BLS found wide regional differences 
in incentive wage plan coverage. Such 
plans are less likely to be used on the 
Pacific Coast For instance, 8% are 
covered by incentives in the San Fran- 
cisco area, 43% in Milwaukee. eno 
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Stunt Box—vyour Big Plus 
with Teletype printers 


Built into Teletype Model 28 page printers is a control 
device called the Stunt Box. The function of this unique 
component is to provide extra control facilities for both local and 
remote operations. Thus—in addition to transmitting, receiving 
and recording messages and data—the page printer can be 
used for a variety of switching, remote control and 
selective calling tasks. 


The Stunt Box reduces costs by simplifying equipment 
needs and systems arrangements. It is the Big Plus—the 
extra value in Teletype Model 28 page printers and automatic 
send-receive sets. 


Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment for 
the Bell System and others who require the finest in data 
communications equipment. 

Write for free 20-page brochure, “‘The Teletype 28 
Stunt Box,” to Teletype Corporation, Dept. 15F, 

4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 39, IIl. 
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Send-Receive Page Printer Automatic Send-Receive 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


sussioiary of Western Electric Company we 
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Seven Unions Form New Association 
To Counteract Airlines’ Mutual Aid Pact 


Seven unions representing most of the country’s air- 
line employees have set up a new Association of Air 
Transport Unions as an answer to the airlines’ mutual 
aid agreement put into effect in October, 1958. The 
seven unions are committed to give “all possible and 
practical moral and financial support” to any AATU 
union that strikes. 

The association includes the Air Line Pilots, Flight 
Engineers, Machinists, Transport Workers, Air Line 
Dispatchers, Railway Clerks, and Auto Workers. 

In late 1958, during contract bargaining, six airlines 
agreed that if any one was struck, the others would share 
with it any extra income due to the struck line’s shut- 
down. Capital was struck. It received aid from Eastern, 
American, Pan American, Trans World, and United. 
The mutual aid pact has continued in effect, with Civil 
Aeronautics Board approval. 

Braniff, National, and Northwest-Orient have filed a 
formal petition to join the carrier alliance. Continental 
reportedly plans to. 


Teamsters Asks Court to Protect 
Its Stake in Miami Luxury Hotel 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters last week 
asked the federal court in Miami for a receivership or 
foreclosure to protect a multi-million-dollar investment 
in a plush oceanfront hotel, the Everglades. The union 
charged the hotel owner, Vaughn C. Connelly, hasn't 
made payments this year on IBT mortgages, owes the 
union $4,350,000. 

Connelly opposed a receivership, argued the union 
money isn't in danger. The hotel is appraised at $8-mil- 
lion and Connelly hopes refinancing will help it out of 
“financial distress” blamed on alterations that cost more 
than estimated and took a year longer than expected. 

l'rustees of three areawide Teamsters pension funds 
lent Connelly $3.3-million in January, 1959, and $1-mil 
lion more last August. The trustees complained that 
Connelly defaulted on payments of $36,000 a month. 

The Everglades Hotel investment is one of a number 
of major real estate loans made by IBT welfare funds 
in Florida. 
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UAW Public Review Board Gets Reply 


From Union on Goldwater’s Charges 


The United Auto Workers Public Review Board is 
still juggling the hot potato the union flipped to it last 
March in asking the board to review charges made against 
UAW by Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and colleagues 
(BW—Mar.12'60,p43). The review board asked UAW 
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for a bill of particulars on the charges. 
received a reply. 

In it, Walter Reuther, president of UAW, says that 
in a letter of Feb. 20 he “advised the Public Review 
Board that the [McClellan Committee] minority report 

was a politically inspired document containing 
charges against our union that ‘are either unfounded, 
untrue, or based on distortion.’ For this reason, we are 
obviously not in a position to supply the Public Review 
Board with ‘a detailing of the charges’ is requested. 
The only thing we can do to attempt to comply with 
your request is to forward to you a copy of the official 
final report of the Senate Select Committee 

The board will consider the reply—and charges—within 
the next few weeks. 


It has just 


Growing Labor Vote in Mississippi Noted 
As Union Shop Ban Passes by 2-1 Margin 


Mississippi voters last week ratified right to work” 
amendment to their state constitution but th 
of a special election showed a surprising] 
tion vote in the predominantly rural he amend- 
ment writing an existing union shop ban into the con- 
stitution won by a 2-to-l margin, much less than the 
5-to-1 predicted. 

lhe growing strength of organized labor in Mississippi 
showed up in the three counties in whic! 
Meridian, Laurel, and Pascagoula are located. In these, 
the “right to work” amendment lost rwhelmingls 

State AFL-CIO challenged the balloting as a “quickie 
election” without adequate time for preparation 


outcome 


strong Opposi 


1 industrialized 


Bitter Disputes Feared as AFL-CiO 


Moves to Organize Farm Workers 


AFL-CIO has chartered an Agi 
Organizing Committee and pled 
financial support for a campaign to unionize farm work 
ers this summer. The drive centered in the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys of California could mcan months 
of bitter labor disputes for growers. G 
pected troubles—but not so soon 

Strikes already have spread throt ( nds, 
seriously crippling picking operations in many cherry, 
apricot, and peach orchards. ‘lhe labo 
increased losses caused by extreme hot weather. Onc 
grower said that prematurely ripened fruit left on trees 
in a struck orchard cost him $250,00( 

California growers appealed to Labor S« James P 
Mitchell for help last week, complaining that labor 
oiganizers were “trumping up disputes” in order to pre 
vent growers from bringing in Mexican nationals for 
harvesting. In reply, the AFL-CIO organizing commit 
tee contended that the spreading labor disputes and 
strikes are for an “adequate” minimum wage 

Just as crucial, the labor organization is demanding 
recognition for bargaining purposes from growers, many 
of whom say flatly that they don’t intend to let union 
agents “come on our farms and tell us how to run them 
and who we have to hire.” 


Growers had ex 


dispute s have 
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THE BELLOWS 
AIR MOTOR 


~ 


5 BORE SIZES 


BUILT-IN 
SPEED CONTROLS 


CHOICE OF 6 TYPES OF 
BUILT-IN VALVES 


THE ONLY AIR CYLINDER WITH A CHOICE OF BUILT-IN VALVES 


In designing for air operation, the engineer 
can choose the method of valving he prefers— 
and still have all the advantages of integral 
valve and cylinder construction. 


Six different built-in valve arrangements give 
the engineer every latitude in pneumatic 
design. 


If he prefers to use 8-12 volt electrical control 
with its simplified wiring, Bellows has it. If 
he prefers to use 115 volt control and JIC 
standards, Bellows has it. If he requires low 
or high voltage explosion-proof control, Bellows 
has it. Should his design require full pneu- 
matic control, Bellows has it. Or should he 


WRITE FOR THIS BULLETIN TODAY! 


Four-color, 20-page bulletin describes 
the complete line of Bellows Air 
Motors. Free on request. Address 
Dept. BW-660, Bellows-Valvair, 
Akron 9, Ohio. 


wish to control his pneumatic circuits manually 
or through mechanical linkage or cams, 
Bellows has it. 


Unlike conventional air cylinders which require 
separate remote directional and speed control 
valves and dual piping, the Bellows Air Motor 
is a complete power unit with directional valve 
and dual speed control valves built-in as an 
integral part of the unit. Only one air connec- 
tion, which can be made with flexible hose, 
is required. 


Integral valve and cylinder construction means 


quick response, more positive response, more 
precise control and more economical operation. 


The Bellows Air Motor is made in five bore 
sizes: 144”, 1%4”, 242”, 35%”, and 44%”, and 
in any stroke length. 


Bellows -\/alvair 


The Bellows Co. * Valvair Corp. Akron 9, Ohio 
DIVISIONS OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 





REGIONS 


Most Cities Shrink, Suburbs Spurt—the Net Change Is Up 


CENTRAL CITIES 
1950 


7,891,957 
438,776 
299,017 

2,071,605 

1,849,568 


New York City 
Newark 
Jersey City .... 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 


Pittsburgh 676,806 
St. 856,796 
Washington 802,178 
Cleveland 914,808 
Baltimore 949,708 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati 


521,718 
311,349 
580,132 
503,998 


Kansas City 456,622 


Dayton 243,872 
332,488 
220,583 
274,605 


303,616 


Rochester 
Syracuse 


116,912 


Tacoma 143,673 


Data: Bureau of the Census. 


Enough preliminary returns are in 
from the 1960 Census to confirm that, 
for the first time in U.S. history, manv 
major cities have lost population (table 
ibove 

his is a phenomenon of vital inter- 
est to businessmen and politicians, as 
well as to officials and residents of the 
cities themselves. Previous censuses 
have shown spotty declines for mill and 
mining towns, and a couple of big 
cities lost people during the Depres- 
sion. But never before has the roster 
of losers been so imposing: New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Washington. As sust- 
NESS WEEK went to press, similar de- 
clines were expected to be announced 
for Chicago, Boston, and San Francisco. 
¢ Hard to Believe—Population experts 
weren't surprised that urban population 
went down. They had inferred from the 
1950 Census that the growth of our 
great cities was slowing down, and sub- 
sequent special counts had given them 
a preview of 1960. What startled even 
the experts was the magnitude of the 
losses. 

City officials, on the other hand, ap- 
peared to have been taken entirely by 
surprise, and they were incredulous. 
“Unacceptable,” said St. Louis’ mayor 
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7,650,000 


1,954,086 
1,678,613 


+ SUBURBS 
Change 1950 


—241,957 4,282,244 
— 43,743 
— 26,757 
—117,519 
—170,955 


600,347 — 76,459 
750,000 —106,796 
747,932 — 54,246 
871,415 — 43,393 
923,224 — 26,484 


40,692 

1,860 
51,745 
16,600 
11,703 


12,627 
16,414 

5,292 
13,347 
12,027 


4,162 
3,061 


1960 


395,033 
272,260 
1,599,443 
1,166,629 


1,536,430 
862,492 
661,911 
550,703 
455,691 


481,026 
313,209 
528,387 
487,398 
468,325 


317,986 


509,098 
399,265 
357,735 


256,499 
316,074 
215,291 
287,952 
315,643 


112,750 
146,734 


213,461 
155,144 
244,531 
135,427 

91,935 


166,282 
132,203 


1960 
6,269,226 


2,325,875 
2,082,608 


1,738,829 
1,306,623 
1,221,604 
919,020 
783,737 


682,845 


812,194 
556,138 
558,982 


358,219 
266,909 
347,208 
221,811 
137,722 


225,206 
171,524 


— METROPOLITAN AREAS 
Gain 1960 Gain 
+-1,986,982 14,586,519 13.0% 


4,279,961 
3,761,221 


726,432 
915,979 


202,399 
444,131 
559,693 
368,317 
328,046 


364,859 


2,339,176 
2,056,623 
,969,536 
790,435 
,706,961 


,477 ,080 
,304,581 
,043,536 
,027,307 


156,873 
201,247 


144,758 
111,765 
102,677 
86,384 
45,787 


58,924 
39,321 


614,718 
582,983 
562,499 
509,403 
453,365 


337,956 
318,258 


++ ++ttte +44 


All 1960 figures are preliminary. 


Suburbs Cut Cities Down to Size 


of first reports. Indignant city fathers 
everywhere rallied to try to prove errors 
in the nose-count. 

San Francisco sent firemen out to 
ring doorbells and check whether or not 
people had been counted. Cincinnati 
also ran spot checks that purported to 
show that the Census Bureau had under- 
estimated the population in slums, 
where people are likely to lie about how 
many occupy a dwelling unit. New 
York appealed through its municipal 
radio station for names of people who 
thought thev had not been counted. 


|. Great New Trend 


Whether or not recounts turn up a 
few thousand more people here or 
there, no one can doubt that a funda- 
mental change has come over the U.S. 
Once a rural country, it turned urban in 
the 1910s; now it has turned suburban. 

Only last February, the Census Bu- 
reau estimated that metropolitan areas 
accounted for two-thirds of the 24-mil- 
lion population gain from 1950 to 1959. 
And ‘it said that, with the cities them- 
selves standing still, virtually all of the 
growth had occurred in the suburbs. 
Now, on the basis of early returns, the 
bureau’s assistant director, Dr. Conrad 


Tauber, thinks sub 
even have been und 
e Measuring Vitality—At_ th 
time, the figures show th t 
longer fair to ji 
tality by looking it 
The suburbs, tor 
consideration; the 
vitality ot the 
As the table i 
lose 100,000 peopl 
its metropolitan 

The tvpe of 
population alone refl g 
the South, Southwest, and 
where citv limits can be 
keep up with the population 
where they were alread 
to encompass this wth 
counts for the population rise in 
cities as Los Angeles, San Diego, Dal 
las, San Antonio, and Atlanta (tabk 
page 66). Such cities absorb much of 
the growth that elsewhere 
urbs. And Milwaukee and Columbus, 
also up in population, were able to an 
nex outlying areas since 1950 


ll. Why They Shrink 


When the official 1960 figures are 
issued, experts will have a field day 


rban growth may 


restimated 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 
> " Se me 


\ 


Shake it.\. 
squeeze it.\. 
but you cart 


poof it! ‘ 


i 


‘ 
\ 


i 4 
Sealed, tight, completely, from the time \ 
it leaves the filling line till it reaches thé) 
user’s hands. Developed by Packaging 
Corporation of America technicians 

to eliminate use of inner bags or overwkap$ 
for cereals, dry powdered foods, soap 
products, chemicals and many others, th 
exclusive Calk-Seal* technique provides 
positive protection against sifting and 
infestation. And the single structure 

package multiplies filling line speed, 

reduces handling costs. Every day more 

and more packagers of such products are 
turning to the advantages of Calk-Seal 

as a superior packaging method. 

Developing and providing such advanced 
packaging techniques is but one of 

countless ways in which Packaging 
Corporation of America’s concept of 
Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities, produces 
better packaging . . . more sales. Whether 
your requirements are large or small, 
regional or national, we welcome the 
opportunity to help you. 


*Machine and process patents applied for. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays - Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products - Paperboards 





Some core cities that boomed 
(preliminary 1960 Census figures) 


1950 1960 GAIN 


los Angeles. 1,970,358 2,451,862 481,504 
637,392 732,369 94,977 
434,462 672,117 237,655 
570,445 620,979 50,534 
408,442 584,471 176,029 


82,934 
212,907 
99,039 
73,431 
155,622 


89,250 
77,371 


Milwaukee 


New Orleans 
San Antonio. 


Seattle 
San Diego .. 


467,591 
334,387 
396,000 
415,786 
331,314 


550,525 
547,294 
495,039 
489,217 
486,936 


Memphis 


Atlanta 


Columbus 
Fort Worth... 


375,901 
278,778 


465,151 
356,149 


discussing exactly why the great cities 
have lost populat:on or have barely held 
their own. But enough already is com- 
mon knowledge to indicate why. 

A census counts people where they 
live, not where they work, and there 
simply are fewer people who must or 
can live in the central cities. Business 
downtown mav be bustling, the number 
of jobs may be increasing, vet people 
more and more choose to live in the 
suburbs, or feel thev are forced to do so. 
¢ Fewer Dwelling Units—In most cities, 
dwelling units by the thousands have 
been torn down to make wavy for im- 
provements—slum clearance with fed- 
eral aid under urban renewal, express- 
ways and bridge approaches, new build- 
ings for old ones that housed many 
more people. 

In Manhattan, for example, even 
without much in the wav of federal 
programs for slum clearance, new office 
buildings have taken the place of old 
apartment houses, and luxury low- 
density housing has replaced old high- 
density tenements in some districts. 

Even where a new middle-income or 
low-income apartment house takes over 
a slum site, the new building is almost 
certain to house fewer people—a major 
purpose is to cut down the density of 
population that is an earmark of slum 
conditions. These new buildings may 
tower high, but if they do, the site is 
only partially covered, in order to sur- 
round them with air, light, and 
greenery. 

Thus, Baltimore has lost population 
even though it has been more active 
than many cities in building new apart- 
ments under urban renewal projects. 
¢ Suburban Push—Demolition isn’t the 
only pressure forcing people to vacate 
city apartments. Many families have 
moved to the suburbs bv choice, in 
search of fresh air, less congestion, a 
lawn and garden, better schools. They 
have been lured, too, by the apparent 
economy of buying mass-produced 
homes with liberal, government-backed 
mortgages, compared with the rising 
rents and deteriorating services in the 
cities. 
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In some cities, their decision was 
spurred by an influx of Negroes and 
Puerto Rican migrants. Though im- 
partial studies » se that entry of 
Negroes into a neighborhood has in 
itself no effect on property values, the 
fact remains that when the number of 
Negroes rises to a certain proportion, 
white families tend to move out. 
Generally, as in Washington and New 
York, thev go to the suburbs rather 
than to another section of the same 
city. 
¢ Hole in the Middle—With Negroes 
and lower-income white people taking 
over the older tenements and the low- 
rent public housing and with luxury 
apartments also on the increase, cities 
have more and more become places for 
the poor and for the rich, leaving a gap 
in middle-class residence. 

There are real estate men who profess 
to see a return of middle-income families 
from the suburbs, such as couples whose 
children have grown up, but it would 
be hard to show from the census figures 
that this reverse migration is significant 
yet. 

There is little question, on the other 
hand, that the masses of middle-income 
people still look on cities as the place 
to earn a living. Factories may be built 
in outlying areas, to get away from the 
costs and inconveniences of cities, but 
new office buildings downtown testify 
to the rapid growth of nonmanufactur- 
ing colonia: at the core. Subur- 
banites make up much of the growing 
army of secretaries, executives, clerks, 
and professional people who fit into this 
category. 


lll. The Meaning of It 


The first reaction of the shrinking 
cities is to bewail their losses of state 
money and of political influence when 
legislative representation is redistrib- 
uted. However, neither loss is likely to 
reach alarming proportions, in the opin- 
ion of most outside observers. 
¢ Financial Losses—Some states dis- 
tribute money to cities on the basis of 
population. New York, for example, 
pays its cities a flat $6.75 per head out 
of its general revenues; Michigan shares 
its general sales tax with its cities. But 
such grants don’t make up a very large 
part of a major city’s budget. 

To avoid any loss at all, cities can be 
expected to argue for state grants on 
some basis other than population. Even 
before the census figures began to come 
to light, there was some agitation to do 
this. But the difficulty of agreeing on 
any other yardstick is likely to balk any 
change. 

* Political Losses—Cities’ losses of 
political power will be direct and quick 
at the federal level, less clear-cut in state 

litics. 

Seats in the House of Representatives 





The Wonderful 
World of 
Hilton Hotels 


°° «© e 
HILTON INNS DIVISION 
Conrad N. Hilton, Jr., Vice President 
ATLANTA *« New OrLeANS « EL Paso «+ SAN 
FRANCISCO Under construction: AURORA, 
Itt. ¢ TARRYTOWN, N. Y. « SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Joseph P. Binns, Vice President 

New York City: The Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Statler Hilton, The Savoy Hilton + Boston: 
The Statler Hilton « WasHincTon, D. C.: The 
Statler Hilton + PittssurGH: The Pittsburgh 
Hilton . Burrato: The Statler Hilton 
Hartrorp: The Statler Hilton 


CENTRAL DIVISION 

Robert P. Williford, Executive Vice President 
Cuicaco: The Conrad Hilton, The Palmer 
House . Detroit: The Statler Hilton 
CINCINNATI: The Netherland Hilton, The 
Terrace Hilton + CLeveLanp: The Statler 
Hilton *« Cotumsus: The Deshler Hilton 
Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore « St. Louis: 
The Statler Hilton 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Spearl Ellison, Vice President 
Los ANGELES: The Statler Hilton, The Beverly 
Hilton (Beverty Hits) + Denver: The 
Denver Hilton + San ANTONIO: Hilton Hotel 
and Inn « Houston: The Shamrock Hilton 
Dattas: The Statler Hilton » Fort Worth: 
Hilton Hotel + Et Paso: Hilton Hotel 
ALBUQUERQUE: Hilton Hotel « CHIHUAHUA: 
Mexico, The Palacio Hilton. Hotels under con- 
struction in: SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND, ORE. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Robert J. Caverly, Vice President 
Berlin, Germany, The Berlin Hilton + Cairo, 
Egypt, U.A.R., The Nile Hilton» Havana, Cuba, 
The Habana Hilton «+ Istanbul, Turkey, The 
Istanbul Hilton + Madrid, Spain, The Castellana 
Hilton « Mexico City,.Mexico, The Continental 
Hilton + Acapulco, Mexico, Las Brisas Hilton 
Montreal, Canada, The Queen Elizabeth (a 
C.N.R. hotel) + Panama, R.P., El Panama 
Hilton « San Juan, Puerto Rico, The Caribe 
Hilton. Hotels under construction in: Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, The Netherlands « Athens, 

Greece « Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, W.I. 


RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation office 
(see telephone directory), any Hilton Hotel 
. Or special reservation centers: New York, 
LOngacre 3-6900 + Chicago, Financial 6-2772 
Los Angeles, MAdison 8-6231 + San Francisco, 
YUkon 6-0575 «+ Toronto, EMpire 2-3771. 
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Dur station wagon meets you 

Pat the airport or you drive up in your car, you're 
. in the new world of a modern Hilton Inn. In 
attractive settings, these delightful Inns offer a 
pleasant interlude for rest and relaxation. There 





are beautifully furnished air-conditioned guest 
rooms with dial-o-matic telephones, TV and 
radio. Complete hotel service includes valet, 
laundry, beauty and barber shops, fine restau- 
rants, banquet and meeting facilities. And, too, 
a friendly resort atmosphere . ..swimming pools, 
gardens, cocktail lounges and children’s play 
areas—yet very convenient to all business and 
entertainment centers, airports and highways. 


All this, and much more, at moderate rates. 


RESERVATIONS: Any Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
Office (see telephone directory), any Hilton Hotel . . . or 
special reservation centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 
Chicago, FInancial 6-2772 + Los Angeles, MAdison 8-6231 
San Francisco, YUkon 6-0575 « Toronto, EMpire 2-3771. 










EL PASO, TEXAS 


yy, a ce 
Wherever you go, use baxle e Bla nohe «= * rd 


The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. For < . , 
‘ y r.. rs 
application write Hilton Credit Corporation, & Be 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 










8544 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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FROM FRUITS, FROM ROOTS, from beans, from bei 
. America’s soft drink industry captures the flavors America |i 
best in a billion dollars’ worth of refreshment a year. If you’re a px 


of this industry, remember... 


Continental has 


fy drink 


the right , “pachage 


Jor you! 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SER ! USTRY SERVING AMERICA 


VAPOR VAC M CLOSURES « FLEXIBLE PACKAGING © FIBRE 
PPING CONTAINER . EEL CONTAINERS @© PAPER CONTAID? 
NTAINERS N CARTONS « DECOWARE® e@& CR 
* BAGS « CONOLITE® « GLASS 
* KRAFT WRAP NGS « BOXBOARD « CONTAINERBC 








When your vegetable oils go overseas 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of 
51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 
* a * 

When you take your international 
trade problems to Chase Manhattan, 
the services of a world-wide network 
of 51,000 correspondent banks and 
branches are immediately at your 

disposal. 

You get the overseas help you need 
from the banker-at-the-spot . . . the 
man who has an intimate knowledge 
of local trade conditions and knows 


how to make them work for you. 
This is possible only because 
Chase Manhattan has a close per- 
sonal relationship with its foreign cor- 
respondents. Chase Manhattan and 
its stateside correspondents handle 
the U.S. problems of the Bank’s over- 
seas correspondents. They, in turn, 
get things done for Chase Manhattan 
in their own countries. Such reciproc- 
ity enables you to get more efficient 
banking service in world markets. 


If you have import or export prob- 


lems, cable CHAMANBANK or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
Resources in excess of $8,000,000,000 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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. . - only 31 states have 
bothered to reapportion 
their legislative seats since 
G6... 

(STORY on page 64) 


are based on population—that’s why the 
U.S. Constitution provided for a census 
in the first place. The slower-growing 
Eastern states happen to be the most 
urbanized. When their quotas of repre- 
sentatives are cut down, the obvious 
place within a state to take away scats 
would be in the big cities that are losing 
population. 

In state politics, cities have had less 
voice anyway, except in some highly 
urbanized states. Cities have long 
complained that the original apportion- 
ment of legislators heavily favored the 
rural districts, especially as the popula- 
tion shifted in the last half-century from 
farm to city. But it remains to be seen 
if the shift from city to suburb will be 
reflected in apportionment or will be 
ignored like the earlier trend. 

According to the Council of State 
Governments, only 31 states have 
bothered to reapportion their legislative 
scats since 1950. Now one of the chief 
pressures to do so is eased—the cry of 
cities that they don’t have the votes to 
which their population entitles them. 
¢ Suburban Vote—If there is a new cry 
for reapportionment, it will likely come 
from the suburbs. Political observers see 
a suburban “third force,” though it may 
be a long-time in attaining anything 
like a balance of power between city 
and rural blocs, especially if states drag 
out reapportionment. Whatever power 
the suburbs have, though, will cut more 
into rural than into urban strength in 
legislatures—most suburbs sprang up on 
rural land. 

Of course, not all suburbs are alike. 
Some close to city limits are heavily in- 
dustrialized, have much the same traffic 
and housing blight as the core cities. 
At the other extreme are fashionable 
suburbs such as Shaker Heights, outside 
Cleveland, that have little in common 
with neighboring communitics. 

However, the stereotype middle-class 
bedroom town, with its white-collar 
people and its better-paid blue-collar 
workers, has one foot planted in the 
city and the other in the rural area. It 
has an interest in the city’s problems 
that affect its own life: streets and roads, 
public transportation, pollution control, 
planning of land use. But it is more 
likely to feel a kinship with rural inter- 
ests in statewide spending, grants to 
big cities, and taxes imposed by cities. 
¢ Its Own Problems—A suburb’s atti- 
tude toward the big city, particularly if 
the suburb is new, is likely to be unsym- 
pathetic if not downright hostile. The 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS é) 


POXEAL insulation in this SUPER-SEAL motor needs no bake-out after floods. 


Here’s an open motor that shrugs off flood damage! 


Proof of O.E.M.pathy* 


*0.E.M.pathy ...a unique form of 
empathy .. . the sensitivity to un- 
derstand and to react to the prob- 
lems of Original Equipment Manu- 
facturers. Because we are an OEM 
ourselves, we have this sensitivity. 
It means, “We give what we’d like 
to receive.” 


In terms of research, O.E.M.pathy 
results in unusually good compo- 
nents . . . like the motor shown 
above. It produces components that 
improve your product’s performance 
and salability, saves time and re- 


PRODUCTS FOR 
YOUR PRODUCTS 


Integral 
motors 


compressors 


duces service needs. O.E.M.pathy 
also means regional stocking near 
your plant, complete product lines 
and competent service of national 
scope. 

It’s more than a desire to serve 
It’s the proven ability to serve you 
as an OEM. At Allis-Chalmers, we 
want your components business 
We'll work to get it and we’ll work 
to keep it. Allis-Chalmers, Jndus- 
trial Equipment Division, Milwau 
kee 1, Wisconsin. A-1344 


Poxeal and Super-Seal are Allis-Chaimers trademarks 


Controls and 
accessories 


Rotary Centrifugal 


pumps 
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“Customers’ increased confidence 
...is helping business.” 


HARTFORD DESPATCH & WAREHOUSE CO. 


**A new Anchor Fence really makes a differ- 
ence! We have Anchor Fence at all four of 
our New England branches. Customers’ in- 
creased confidence in the security of our 
warehouse facilities is helping business. 
Anchor’s neat appearance spruces up the 
property and attracts customers. We are 
now able to store materials outside safely 
—a real saving. There has been a definite 
increase in safety, too. We can control traf- 
fic in and out of the plant as well as establish 
traffic lanes at the property.” 


, INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


Put Anchor Fence to work for you. Call 
your local Anchor Man today for more in- 
formation. For free catalogue write : ANCHOR 
FENCE, 6525 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


NCHOR FENCE 


ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. * 
Piants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex.; Whittier, Cal. 
Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities. 











San Antonio 
Has the Welcome Mat 
Out for the 


Electronics industry 


This welcome mat means a lot more than 


just saying that “we want you.” Business 
leaders are ready to extend every coopera- 
tion to insure successful and profitable 
operation. Bankers offer a full range of 
services for business and expansion. 


Productive labor with a record of few work 
stoppages and possessing the manual dex- 
terity demanded in electronics is already 
working in many varied industries includ- 
ing geophysical, medical, general and 
military electronics. Over 3000 are already 
employed in electronics. 


Living conditions are ideal. Moderate year 
around climate with more daylight hours 


for work and play. Fine schools including 
five universities 





Buildings and plant sites are immediately 





available or local capital will construct a 
plant to your specifications for purchase 
or for lease. 


Electronic Research Facilities are available at 





San Antonio’s Southwest Research Insti- 
tute—one of the largest independent 
research organizations in the nation. Ex- 
tensive electronic research is being con- 
ducted at Kelly AFB and the new space 
Aero Research Center of the School of 
Aviation Medicine. Over 2000 are em- 
ployed in research and development. 


Write, wire or phone us today. We welcome 





the opportunity to give you the San 
Antonio picture and the package to fit 
your needs. 


Greater San Antonio Development Committee 
160 Navarro — P.O. Box 1628+ CA 7-8181-— San Antonio, Texas 
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suburb mav also resent the rural-ori- 
ented leadership of the state. Suburbs 
have problems of their own that the 
share with neither of the older groups 
needs for new schools, sewer and water 
systems, growing municipal services fot 
new real estate developments 

Thus, the politic il role of the suburbs 
—for a time, at lcast—will be to fill sub 
urban needs through log-rolling, som« 
times in alliance with the city legislators 
and sometimes with the rural bloc 
e Give and Take—Increased awareness 
of metropolitan areas as areas, not mer 
collections of municipalities, may lead 
to more cooperation 
ments. Not many people envision a 
“super government” for a whole metro 
politan area, but they can see more 
special-purpose collaboration. Suburban 
ites used to view such 
schemes to bail 
core city. 
other foot 

rhe central citv has its problems, to 
be sure. But it already has a huge capi 
tal investment in bricks and mortar 
steel and pavement 
base, well diversified among housing, 
commercial, and industrial property 
This base isn’t declining with popula 
tion—in New York, for example, assessed 
valuation has grown from $20-billion to 


among govern 


proposals is 
out the old and dving 
Now the shoe may be on the 


It has a broad tax 


"$25-billion in the last 10 vears 


In contrast, the suburbs are building 
new homes like mad, creating 
tinual need for more capital outlay for 
schools, streets, sewage, 
and other services. Generally, they don’t 
have the city’s diversity of tax base; their 
tax rolls are loaded with the same homes 
that generate the demand for services. 

To serve common needs, suburbs ar¢ 
increasingly getting together on such 
things as trunk sewers, water treatment 
plants, sewage disposal plants. Special 
districts may be set up for such put 
poses. In other cases, an attempt is 
being made merely to cooperate volun- 
tarily in a loose federation of powers 
¢ Ultimate Peril—Th« ippare ntlv limit 
less rise of taxes on suburban property 
contains a built-in danger, according to 
such men as Ernest Fisher, Columbia 
University Business School land econo- 
mist. 

These experts picture typical subu 
ban homeowners as young 


1 con 


water systems, 


families set 
ting out to raise children and getting 
themselves heavily committed to debt 
on houses, cars, and other 
necessities. Few of these families, econ 
omists say, could ever have anticipated 
that realty taxes would rise so swiftly 
upsetting all their calculations ove: 
what their monthly payments on shelte: 
would be. In the end, if taxes keep 
rising, such families may have to give 
up their homes and move farther out 
where houses—and taxes—are cheaper o1 
else they may have to move back into 
old housing in the city. END 


suburban 
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She’s sold ! 


...and Du Pont cellophane’s “tailored protection” 
made the sale more profitable 


Those rolls the lady is buying are as 
fresh as they look— because they’re 
packaged in one of Du Pont’s special 
cellophanes. 

And we mean a special cellophane 
—one of over 100 different Du Pont 
cellophanes. Each is designed to do 
a different job—to provide a differ- 
ent degree of protection. This means 
you get a Du Pont cellophane that 
fits your product’s needs exactly. You 
don’t have to pay for any more pro- 
tection than you need—and you 


don’t have to settle for any less. 
The result: more customer satisfaction, 
fewer returns, more profit per sale. 
And no other packaging material 
can match the selling power of cello- 
phane’s sparkling transparency .. . 
or its colorful printability . . . its 
high-speed machine efficiency . . . its 
versatility in package construction. 
7 e « 
PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can help you sell more 
. . . package more profitably. Ask a 


Du Pont representative to give you 
all the facts. Du Pont Co., Film 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


GU POND 


Better Things for Bette 





U PONT 
cellophane 
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Superliners Have a Future 





That’s the betting of the 
French in launching their new 
France (picture) and also of the 
British in planning a new ship. 


Planes carry more passengers across 
the Atlantic than ships do these day 
yet governments and businessmen ar 
betting that the Queen-sized lin 
no danger of becoming 

The $54-million li 
down the ways at St. Na 
(picture). In the sprii 
make her maiden 
for the French | 
Pres. Charles cd 
ing, “the ambass 
tion.” The Fi 
quite gotten ov 
Normandie, look 1 


as a prestige symbol 


the heaviest 
United States, th 
Meanwhile, Gr 
a similar superlit 
nard Steam-ship ( 
Marv, as recommend 
headed by Lord Cl 
’60,p1 32) Prestig 
British thinking 
would also be expected t 
maker, without a ul 
¢ Luxury Service—Obviously 
liner is going to compete with jet } 
on speed, so the s ip 
emphasis on comfo 
cruising. They as} 
be designed t 
magic numb 
Queens and th 
Both Cunar 
(64% of whicl 
government 
consider small 
Dutch and §S 
off-season us« 
atlantic run. B 
the idea—stricth 
both sav, rather 
owning the bigg 
Only Queen-s 
North Atlantic, 
will be profitabl 
vears. Cunard argu 
the cream of th 
people who want 
with a certain am t luxul 
a large ship can offer this; Cunard 
gards even the United Stat tor 
cramped to offer profitable luxury 
° Speed Pays Off—The French Lin 
toyed with the idea of replacing the 
Liberte and the already-scrapped Ile d 
France with two 35,000-ton vessels. and 
dropped it in favor of the superlinet 
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Fyr-Fyter 


A Globe Sprinkler System completely protects Waterway Terminals 
Company’s new public dock-warehouse on the Willamette River at 
Portland, Oregon. Floor space—13 acres under one roof—totals 485,000 
square feet, with enough dock area for simultaneous handling of 35 rail 
cars, 46 trucks and seven barges. The Globe System consists of 8,000 
overhead sprinklers controlled by 30 dry pipe valves, which deliver 
water to the system and actuate alarms. Supplemental fire protection 
includes 36 Fyr-Fyter hose racks located strategically throughout the 
building. 


WATERWAY TERMINALS COMPANY, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Globe is one of nine famous brands of fire protection equipment offered 
by The Fyr-Fyter Company. All of Fyr-Fyter’s 1200 products are avail- 
able from Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene C-O-Two and Buffalo industrial distributors. 
Look for their local listings in your Yellow Pages under “Fire Protection 
Equipment.” Or write to The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene-C-0-Two. C-0-Two carbon dioxide 
Buffalo fire extinguishers dry chemical. foam systems 








Municipal, industrial fire hose Hose and extinguisher cabinets Wooster brass fire equipment Fire department supplies 





Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton. Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, San Francisco. Toronto (Ontario) 
Representatives and Distributors in all principal cities 





What are 
the hazards of 
coinsurance? 


idapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


Prudent property owners are con- 
cerned over the severe strain on their 
financial resources should they have 
to replace vital production facilities 
in the event of a disaster. Naturally, 
they want complete protection 
against fire and other hazards. 


The 80% clause 


Coinsurance offers a real induce- 
ment in that it may provide a reduc- 
tion in rates ranging from 20% to 
70°. The amount of the reduction 
depends upon such factors as type 
of construction, the nature of the 
occupancy, outside exposure haz- 
ards, and available fire protection. 
Coinsurance usually enables the 
property owner to purchase a greater 
amount of fire insurance for a rela- 
tively small increase in cost. To 
that extent it is a bargain. 

It is important, however, to under- 
stand the coinsurance clause. Under 
it, the insured assumes an obliga- 
tion to carry at all times an amount 
of insurance equal to a stipulated 
percentage of the actual cash value 
of his property. If he fails to do so, 
he shares in any partial loss in pro- 
portion to his deficiency. An 80% 
coinsurance clause does not mean 
that he will collect only 80% of any 
loss he may suffer. If he fulfills his 
obligation, he will collect in full on 
any loss up to the face value of the 
policy. If he does not carry out his 
obligation, he may collect substan- 
tially less than the actual cash value 
of his loss. 


An annual checkup 


The property owner should know 
the actual cash value of his property 
at all times and be able to prove it. 
Since the property and its value 
fluctuate from year to year, and 
since compliance with the coinsur- 
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ance clause is determined on the 
basis of values at the date of the 
loss, he should check on his values 
at least once:a year. By so doing, he 
can safely take advantage of the 
savings afforded by coinsurance. 


ee 


American Appraisals for insurance pur- 
poses are made to stand the test. The in- 
ventory of the property is complete with 
identifying descriptions of all items and 
classifications of property. The unit prices 
are carefully documented and the observed 
condition of the assets noted. The appraisal 
may be maintained through Continuous 
American Appraisal Service® to reflect 
changes in the property, in price levels, and 
in condition. With such a record kept con- 
stantly up to date, the insured is always 
prepared for the unexpected. 


th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Lovis 
New York 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City 
Baltimore Cleveland ios Angeles 
Boston Dallas 
Buffalo Detroit 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
Washington 


Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd 
Montreal and Toronto 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 


The American Appraisal Co., Dept. :W 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


Without obligating me, please send me 
your Booklet No. 503, “Do you really 
understand coinsurance?” 


Name 

Firm 

Position or Title 

BRR 6 oc iivevd th cebtecdbesice vsue 
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France The new ship and the little 
Flandre (600 ft. long, 20,477 tons) 
will handle French Line transatlantic 
trade after the spring of 1962. 

A ship like the France, French Line 
officials say, is long enough to ride the 
crests of three big ocean waves, so it 
doesn’t have to reduce speed to avoid 
slapping into the waves as a shorter ship 
does. This permits a superliner to 
make about 23 round trips a vear, com 
pared with 17 for even the most 
modern smaller ships According to 
the French Line, the United States i 
the best combination of speed and ton 
nage now in service on the Atlantic run 

Cunard admits to envving one feature 
of the United States its shallow draft 
The Queens draw 39 ft. of water, and 
thev have to wait out the tide at South 
ampton while the United States, draw 
ing 29 ft., can come and go on any tide 
The proposed replacement for th 
Marv is planned for about 30-ft. draft 
¢ Measurements—The new superliner 
will look more like the United State: 
than like the wider, heavier Queen 
Normandie. or Liberte (the former Ger 
man liner Europa and currently th 
fourth-largest Thevll be narrower, 
lighter, shallower. and faster. 

Here’s how existing ships compar 

Queen Elizabeth. The longest at 
1,031 ft.; 1184 ft. wide: the bulkiest at 
83.673 tons. Capacity of 2.233 

Queen Mary. Length 1,019 ft.; beam 
1184 ft.; 81,237 tons. Carries 1,957 
passengers 

United States. Length 990 ft.; bean 
1014 ft.; 53,329 tons. Capacitv about 
2,000 passengers 

Liberte. Length 937 ft 
ft.. 51.839 tons In the 1930s. as the 
Eurona, one of the speed queens of the 
Atlantic. eclipsed first by the Queens 
and then bv the United States 
Che new France will be 1.035 ft. long 
+ ft. longer than the Elizabeth and 
ft. longer than the old Normandic 
but onlv about S000 to 70.000 tons 
Her 31 knots will put her in the sveed 
class of the United States. two or three 
knots faster than the Oueens. The pri 
jected Cunarder will probablv be sim 


be im 102 


ilar in dimensions. about 75.000 tons 

U.S. thinking 
been thoroughly free to express itself 
In order to ect a federal subsidy for con 
struction, the United States had to be 
held down to a size that would fit 
through the Panama Canal: Cunard 
people sav that’s whv it can’t operate 


on superliners hasn't 


without subsidies 

¢ Latest Design—'he new superliners 
take advantage of lighter materials, such 
as aluminum instead of steel in super 
structures, and of mor 
smaller engines that leave more spac 


powerful vet 


and weight for pavload 


The France mpensates for het 
narrowness bv use of two stabilizers for 
steadiness. Her hull velded instead 
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STOPABILITY 





| 


For the safety of your drivers, equipment and the public, wherever 


your vehicles operate, only the best braking system in the world 


will suffice— Yfestng. 


Air Brake J tion Compressors, Evansville, Indiar 





DESIGN FOR 

LESS WEIGHT AND 
LONGER LIFE IN YOUR 
PRODUCT WITH 


NAX HIGH-TENSILE 
on 





You can design light weight, longer life, and economy into 
your products by including N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE in your 
plans and specifications. This versatile, corrosion-resisting, 
low-alloy, high-strength steel has many attractive features 

of special value to designers and manufacturers. For example: 


It is 50% stronger than mild carbon steel. 

It offers superior resistance to atmospheric corrosion. 

It has high fatigue life and great toughness. 

It has greater resistance to abrasion or wear. 

It has great paint adhesion, with less underfilm corrosion. 
It is readily welded by any process. 

It is stable against aging. 

It polishes to a high luster at minimum cost. 

It can be cold formed readily into difficult stampings. 


With its many diversified applications in modern metal 
design, it will pay you to investigate N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 

for savings in weight, in production time and for longer 
product life. A thoroughly competent metallurgical service 
organization is available to work with you on any application 
problem you may have. Write, wire or phone Product 
Development Department, Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 29, Michigan. 


Great Lakes Steel is a Division of N ATI ON AL ST EE L 


A PRODUCT OF 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


CORPORATION 





can your 
advertising agency 
tell you what your 
customers think 
of you? 


The bar charts in the photo represent two parts of the image of one 
of our client companies . .. as seen by prospective buyers of that com- 
pany’s equipment. In total, these parts comprise a Competitive Pro- 
file*...a tabulation of strengths and weaknesses as your customers 
see them and rate them against your competitors’. 

Employing a relatively simple research technique, we can tell what 
your customers think of you. What you do with this knowledge may 
go beyond mere advertising: it might involve product re-design or 
reorganization of dealers, for example. But a clear delineation of your 
Competitive Profile gives you the facts on which to base marketing 
strategy...and gives us the facts without which it is impossible to 
create customer-oriented advertising. 


*Your Competitive Profile gives you both a de/r-tion of the 
marketing problem and a base point against which to measure 
the effectiveness of future marketing and advertising. As sound 
businessmen as well as creative advertising men, we can sce no 
substitute for knowing what you want to accomplish ...and 
then measuring results. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS + MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK «+ PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO «+ HOUSTON 
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of riveted, for another weight saving 
Like the ill-fated Normandie, she wil 
be powered by 160,000 hp. of steam 
turbines, but the newer design of en- 
gines give her greater speed on 40% 
less fuel. 

Since the France, like all other big 
liners, is designed for a useful life of 30 
vears, the French Line isn’t overlooking 
the possibility of converting to nuclear 
power. The hull has been reinforced to 
take the weight of shielding. 

“We are a commercial company 
savs a high official of the line. “We will 
burn oil, atoms, coal, or rabbit skins if 
we can save money.” 

French Line spokesmen say linet 
may get larger and faster, rather than 
smaller and faster. Fifteen vears from 
now, assuming progress in nuclear 
power and the use of hydrofoils to lift 
hulls out of the water, they sav the 
leading ocean liner may be in the 80 
000-ton class, with a speed of 40 knots 
¢ Slow Ships to Suffer—This checks 
with the thinking of Britain’s Chandos 
commission and the Cunard line itself 
The ships that become obsolete and 
that are hit hardest by air competition 
will be the smaller, economy-fare ves 
sels, they think 

People who want to get somewhere 
cheaply and are willing to put up with 
discomforts to do so are the people who 
will want to get their trips over as 
fast as possible—they’ll ride the planes 
tourist-class. That’s the basis for 
Cunard confidence in the longevity of 
luxury-liner business 

The Chandos committee was charged 
with considering “how the British ex 
press passenger service across the North 
Atlantic could best be maintained,” 
not whether it should be continued. Its 
conclusion: 

“In the face of the severe competi 
tion . . . both from the air and from 
subsidized ships of other nations [th 
U.S. and France, chiefly], any replace 
ment ship, in order to provide a con 
tinuing attraction to passengers, must 
be of the highest standards and capable 
of making the crossing in under five 
days. This in itself means that it would 
be of a size and speed which would 
make it unsuitable for any other 
service.” 
¢ Financing—The Chandos committee 
frowned on the idea of direct subsidy 
to finance construction of the Queen 
Mary replacement, estimated at up to 
$84-million. The financing plan is said 
to be based on a 25-vear loan at 44% 
interest from the date the ship goes into 
service, with provisions to accelerate re 
tirement of debt or cut the interest rat 
according to the ship’s profit record 

The France is being financed by an 
outright $18-million subsidy, one-third 
of the estimated cost. The French Linc 
is taking the rest from its reserve 
fund. END 
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ALMOST A 
MILLION MILES 
OF PHOTO: 
COPYING PAPER 
ADDS UP T0 
PLENTY OF 
PHOTOSTAT 
KNOW-HOW 


Photostat® brings you a paper so consistent it’s hard 
to make mistakes with it. 

One roll is exactly the same as the next. You 
never have to vary exposure to keep all your copies 
alike. Using it is purely mechanical. 

This superior paper results from 50 years of 
paper-making. Since 1910, Photostat has supplied 
customers with 965,000 miles* of photocopying 
paper—enough to stretch from here to the moon 
four times. 

Throughout these miles of paper, the product has 
been constantly improved by research and quality 
control. Each new grade of paper is laboratory and 
field tested before it goes on the market. 

As a result, you buy Photostat copying paper 
knowing every roll will give you the results you 
want. It’s “curl” resistant. Your copies are perma- 
nent—never fade. They have definition and clarity. 
Orthochromatic quality lets you get black and white 
reproductions from color copy without loss of de- 
tail. You suffer no waste of paper or operator’s time 
when you insist on Photostat photocopying paper. 
Fast delivery. Warehouse stocks at strategic points 


assure you the quantities you need when you need 
them. 


18 standard grades and 99 different standard sizes 
give you an extremely wide range to choose from 
You can also get special sizes. 

A representative from a Photostat branch office 
will be glad to discuss these papers with you and 
help you work out your most economical copying 
methods. 

He will also tell you about Photostat’s many 
convenient purchase plans. 


“approximate figure 





Photostat Corporation means all these... 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies | 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies | 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies | 








®@Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


fF Itek CORPORATION 





ANOTHER DRESSER BREAKTHROUGH 
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Desert Rambler .« Kuibe A 
AGILE GIANT seeks oi/ oasis 
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In the sands of the Libyan desert, where temperatures vary 100 
degrees in a 24 hour period, the world’s largest wheel mounted drilling 
rig searches for oil to help power the machines of the world. The five 
semi-trailers of this giant rig, manufactured by Ideco Division of 
Dresser Industries, are mounted on huge sand tires to allow rapid 
and easy movement over the soft and treacherous desert floor. Because 
of the remoteness of the area of drilling operation, the rig is equipped 
with a complete set of spare parts, and engines were chosen that could 
utilize crude oil as fuel. 

The Desert Rambler towers 12 stories high and was built by Ideco 
for Camdrill International, Inc., a drilling firm operating exten- 
sively in North Africa. It is being used by the Oasis Oil Company, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Ohio Oil, in a drilling program for 
Ohio and its associates, Amerada Petroleum and Continental Oil. 

This highly mobile and efficient rig is another example of break- 
throughs made by Ideco, manufacturers of the world’s most complete 
line of oil and gas well drilling and servicing equipment. The company 
earlier introduced structural steel derricks to the oil industry and then 
put the drilling industry on wheels with its Rambler Rigs. Ideco equip- 
ment, including rigs, masts, mud pumps and accessories, is capable of 
handling work ranging from light servicing to the deepest drilling 
yet envisioned. 

Dresser Industries, Inc., with its twelve operating units, has long 
been known as a major supplier for the petroleum industry. The Dresser 
companies, working individually or as a team, are given full support in 
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the parent company by a group of management specialists 7 encour- 
age imagination and initiative in research and development. We will 
gladly send you full information on why Dresser equipment and tech- 
nical services are recognized as standards of comparison the world over. 


TOMORROW'S PROGRESS 
PLANNED TODAY BY 
MEN WITH IMAGINATION 


P, O. BOX 718 @ DALLAS 21, TEXAS 





In Business Abroad 


Castro Takes Over Last Two Hotels 


Operated in Cuba by U.S. Companies 


Fidel Castro’s revolutionary government this week took 
over the last two hotels operated by U.S. companies 
in Cuba. 

The Cuban Minister of Labor charged Hilton Hotels 
International, Inc., operators of the Habana Hilton, and 
Intercontinental Hotels, proprietors of the Nacional, 
with not having lured enough tourists to Cuba and thus 
causing labor difficulties. 

Neither of the U.S. companies owned the hotels. 
Hilton operated the Habana Hilton for the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Federation of Cuba, while Inter- 
continental ran the Nacional for the Cuban government. 
Both had made limited capital investments for improve- 
ments in the hotels. 

Neither company would estimate the loss it will incur, 
should the take-over be permanent. At midweek, the 
companies had not decided whether to protest. 


Hilton’s international hotel interests have spread to 
East Africa. The Ethiopian government announced last 
week that in September it will start building a new 
$5-million hotel in the nation’s capital—to be called the 
Addis Ababa Hilton. Hilton International will operate 
the hotel on a profit-sharing basis 


U.S. Chemical Companies Set Pace 


For Private Investment in Australia 


U.S. companies are contributing one-third of the $225- 
million private investment scheduled for Australia this 
year, according to Acting Prime Minister John McEwen. 
He said more than 1,000 U.S. companies have manu- 
facturing agreements or financial interests in Australian 
companies. 

Australia’s expanding economy and stable government 
are continuing to draw more U.S. priyate investment. 
Developments include: 

¢ Monsanto’s formation of a jointly owned chemi- 
cal company with Australia’s Consolidated Zine Pty.— 
the U.S. company’s second Australian venture in 12 
months. 

¢ Allied Chemical Corp’s link-up with Polymer 
Corp. of Sydney to form a joint company for manufac- 
ture of nylon tire cord and other nylon products. 


British Chemical Giant Stages Show 
In Moscow to Spur Trade With Russia 


With the British government’s blessing, the United 
Kingdom’s chemical giant—Imperial Chemical Indus- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P. 84—Mexico City, ancient Aztec capital 
and modern mecca for tourists and artists, is 
fast becoming an international business center. 





tries—is staging a major technical exhibit this week 
Moscow to convert the Russians into buyers of IC] 
knowhow, 

It’s the first time a Western company has single- 
handedly sponsored an industrial display on this scale 
in the Soviet Union. 

Industrial technicians and experts from all over Russ 
stood in line to hear lectures, study displays, and view 
hundreds of chemical products. Premier Khrushchev al 
visited the exhibit. 

\s close-mouthed as usual about ICI dealings wit 
Communist countries, company officials declined 
comment on sales or negotiations generated by the 
hibit. 

In contrast with the majority view of U S. chemical 
companies, ICI sees nothing wrong in selling techno- 
logical information to Communists. “American lh 
tility {toward trading in knowhow with Communisi 
is wrong,” ICI Chmn. §. P. Chambers says. “Some ar 
afraid that knowhow will be used in economic warfa 
We hope that we're strong enough to hold our ow: 

So far, it appears that most ICI trade with Iron Curtai 
countries has been in products—chiefly plastics and d\ 
stuffs. Exports to the U.S.S.R. and East Europe 
from $5.3-million in 1958 to $9.5-million last year. 


Chile Asks U.S. Mining Companies 
To Help Recovery by Expanding Now 


Pres. Jorge Alessandri of Chile has asked two U.S 
copper companies, Anaconda and Kennecott, to sp¢ 
up investment plans to assist Chile’s recovery after 
devastating earthquake. 

Prior to the earthquake, both companies had _ bee 
considering expansion of mining and processing facili 
ties in Chile. Kennecott has under study a $200-million 
investment. Anaconda has not announced the cost 
its plans. 

\t midweek, both companies reported they are stil 
considering the investments. Kennecott said it awaited 
“necessary guarantees” from the Chilean government 
while Anaconda said it was asking the Chilean gover 
ment to insure “satisfactory conditions” before going 
ahead. Neither company would define publicly th 
conditions and arrangements it would consider necessary 
and satisfactory. 

ee 6 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Polaroid Corp. has licensed Yashika Co. of Japan | 
manufacture Polaroid Land cameras for Japanese and 
overseas markets. 


American Motors will start assembly of Ramblers 
Malta this year to serve Middle East and African market 
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LORETTA near Mexico City is the home of Frank Loretta, head of du Pont’s 
Mexican operations. Mexico’s booming economy is attracting more and more bona fide 
investors—as well as individuals who see unlimited opportunities to make a fast buck. 


Investors Find Utopia 


In Old Aztec Capital 


Mexico City—a capital since the days 
of the Aztecs and the Spanish viceroys, 
but perhaps better known to latter-day 
Americans from the north as a 
mecca for tourists and artists—is 
becoming the center of a new, inter- 
national business community. Signs of 
the city’s changing personality are every- 
where 

Around 9:30 a.m. on a_ weekday, 
parking areas along the Paseo de la 
Reforma, Mexico City’s combination 
Champs Elysees and Fifth Avenue, 
begin to fill up. The sing-song Mexican 
style of Spanish is joined by a babel of 
English, German, Italian, French—occa- 
sionally, even Czech and Japanese. 

Small groups of international busi- 

nessmen (cover) meet briefly at one of 
the monument-adorned traffic circles 
known as “glorietas’”’ to buy a paper, talk 
shop about problems with the govern- 
ment, maybe make a luncheon date. 
By 10, most of them have hustled into 
one of the nearby skyscrapers that line 
the Reforma. 
e Strategic—Some of these men work 
for big, international outfits that now 
use Mexico City as a base of operations 
for all Latin America. For them, the 
place is strategic. Mexico not only has 
its own thriving, developing economy, 
but is a gateway to the lands to the 
south. Mexico also is a member of the 
embryonic Latin American Common 
Market, which may someday develop 
ilong lines parallel to the European 
Common Market. 


balmy 
now 
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The city is convenient, too, as a Latin 
American base. It is close to the U.S. 
and it is the vortex that draws in 60% 
of Mexico’s retail sales, 70% of all the 
country’s businesses. 

These international 
their Mexican managers often make 
local news columns with announce- 
ments of new plants, new Latin Amer- 
ican head offices, or gala receptions for 
visiting executives. But there is another 
crowd in the international colony—the 
“quiet ones,” who get around a lot in 
government and business circles, but 
shun the news columns. 

These men are not with big, inter- 
national organizations; they are free- 
lancers, | wheeler-dealers, individual 
angle-shooters working some quiet deal, 
often making more money, faster, than 
the well-paid company chiefs. 
¢ Fast, but Relaxed—All these people, 
lone wolves and organization men to- 
gether, are rapidly turning Mexico 
City’s foreign colony into the fastest- 
growing international business center on 
the continent. The local Anglo-Ameri- 
can Directory, to give one example, now 
has 4,000 individual listings—up from 
2,000 five years ago. 

The newly arrived visitor can’t help 
being impressed by this “smell of money 
being made,” as one vacationing New 


companies and 


DAVID CLAY (right), Pepsi-Cola’s Latin 
American manager, entertains visiting cus- 
tomers at Sunday afternoon bullfights. 
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FINANCIER Juan Rivera (center 
front of U.S. bank he represent 
Isabela Catolica—Mexico’s Wall 


BOSS Ernst Krause (left) of Volkswag« 
interamerican operations says 
have to be in Mexico City.” 


FREE LANCER Jorge M. Kova 
talks business with French bank 
Laborde-Noguez, who left Paris f 
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EDWARD NOBLE (right), U.S. advertising man, has his own 
Mexico—where creative work is less costly than in 
New York. Noble had $5-million in billings last year. 


company in 


York broker phrased it. But the visiting 
businessman can 
momentaril\ forgetting 
and markets, in Mexico City’s 
tastv, springlike mountain 
rounded by 
the 
fountains 


really 
mone 
Wari, 


also finds he 


relax, 


air, 
Jacaranda _ trees 
spray from countless 
Ihe feeling is of monev being 


sul 
flowering 
ind misty 
made in an atmosphere of sophisticated 
living where, according to a U.S 
iwement consultant 


it, and enjov it.” 


man 
1 man can make 


|. The “Quiet Ones” 


Nice, quiet deals ar 
Mexico Citv, with little fuss, no nation 
Opportunities float by 
require 


being made in 


ilistic 


that 


outcries 
don't backing from inter 
national organizations. The countrv it 
self and the Central and South Ameri 
can markets to the south have booming 
business-frontier situations like those of 
the days in the U.S 

Big business centers in Europe and 
the U.S., crowded with monev and 
talent, are increasingly hard to break 
Young men with a head for busi- 
no particular ties, and a ven to 
combine the enjoyment of making 
money with the enjoyment of spending 


‘robber baron” 


into 


ness 


it, are moving out of these places and 
in surprising numbers are heading for 
Mexico City 

e Tax Vacation—On 
(who 


local investment 
identification) 
savs: “Mexico City is becoming a mon 
land away from 
He explains that a U.S 
citizen in a high income bracket can 
come to Mexico, buy up, indirectly, 
thousands of shares of some well-known 
U.S. mutual fund, and save himself a 
big sum on U.S tax 


( yunselor shuns 


ey-making vacation 


Wall Street.” 


imcome 
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This works out through a verv tricky, 
hush-hush deal that involves a compli 
cated U.S.-Dutch treaty and gets from 
the U.S. to Mexico via Curacao in the 
Dutch West Indies 

The treaty was made to 
sales of U.S. stocks abroad, 
vides that the foreign purchasers of 
U.S. stocks shall pay a maximum of 
15% in U.S. taxes, whether on divi 
dends received, capital gains, or what 
In Holland, the government adds on a 
tax of its own that brings the total clos« 
to what the owner would pav in the 
U.S. But the Curacao tax is extremeh 


light, at most 2% 


encourag¢ 


ind pro 


¢ Bearer Shares—The deal was made 
for foreigners, not for U.S. citizens 
Americans in Mexico get in on it by 
buving bearer shares of Curacao com 
panies that in turn buy U.S. securities 
mutual funds are the favorites. Bearer 
shares mean that the U.S. visitor can 
pick the shares up anonymously, have 
them deposited in Mexico City at 
broker’s, and nobody is the wiser 
Sav a U.S. citizen in the 60% 

bracket comes to Mexico City, 
1 thousand of these bearer shares 


his 


tax 
buvs 
The 
Curacao company gets the dividend pay 
ments—and on mutual funds, the capital 
gains distributions—from the U.S. com 
pany. The Mexico-hibernating Ame 
ican gets the dividends from the Cura- 
cao company. The Curacao company 
or someone else along the line, pavs the 
15% U.S. tax—and the hibernating 
American presumably reimburses for 
this payment 

But that’s as far as the matter goes 
Obviously, he can’t find a suitable ling 
for it on his 60%-tax-bracket return at 
home. Probably he has lived it all up 
by that time, anvwayv—though some do 


BRUNO PAGLIAI (left), an Italian now become 
president of TAMSA, steel tube maker, and heads Intercontinental 
S.A.—an outfit that teams up Mexican and foreign capital 


a Mexican 


make a big killing 
on deposit in NI 
leave the sh 
down ever 


There ir¢ 
speculation-mind¢ 
the north. Mexico ¢ 
trading in New Y 
securities at ‘ 
third of the 90 eaquired in 
¢ Land of Business Oppor 
voung busin free-lance 
ire not vacafioner t 
dents Man th 
Mexico 


“I came be 


tunity 


has been done 
a voung man 
U.S., the 
organizing W 
Mexico Cit) 
nesses.” Thi ) trom 
cigarette pufhng lean de Labi 
guez, a Frenchman wh 
the House of M 
luck in Mexic« 

De Labord« uf 
into a local 
stvle industrial and commercial 
bank. Now he’s on rf the 
rectors, 1s married t iM 
girl, talks of bold mor into u 
writing local stocks to sell on M« 
Citv’s awakening 
“Bolsa.” 

One of de Labor 
eon cromes y 
struggling Hungaria 
He skipped 
ginning of World War II, land 
Colombia with no money. He four 
opening for chemical enginec 
and his family started 
marketing candy, did 


mar 
] 


hnancieta 


bank 


ut t 
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The Tactical Air Command (TAC) is the 
practical air arm of the U.S. Air Force. 


TAC’s all-weather mission capabilities start from the 
ground up. So do the capabilities of the aircraft it 
flies: Republic’s F-105 Thunderchief.> >» TAC teams 
up with our Army's tactical ground forces to assure 
terrain control. TAC helps assure this by giving close 
support fo these ground forces . . . by becoming an 
umbrella which helps deter aggressor efforts, pin- 
point aggressor targets, prevent aggressor action. 
TAC and the F-105, in addition to versatility, offer 
extremely important economy factors: economy of 
force, personnel and the defense dollar: one aircraft 


capable of multi-purpose performance missions. 


REPUB & AviAriov 
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OLORS FOR EWERY | 
FROM /ALILIEID 





BASIC TO 


DIVISIONS: 
llied 
AMERICA’S 


BARRETT 
GENERAL CHEMICAL 


PROGRESS 


* INTERNATIONAL 


NATIONAL ANILINE * NITROGEN 


PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 











SEMET-SOLVAY * SOLVAY PROCESS 
In Canada 
NATIONAL, CARBANTHRENE, LANAMID, NABOR and PARA are Allied Chemical trademarks Allied Chemical Can 





da. Ltd.. Montreal 





PUBL, EWERY FABRIC 
CHEMICAL 


For whatever you wear—a NATIONAL dye. Chances are that 
whatever you're wearing—right now—is colored with a NATIONAL 
dye. For our National Aniline Division makes dyes for every fiber, 
every fabric. There are dyes for yarns, piece goods, prints, syn- 
thetics—even leather. Some of the more popular NATIONAL dyes 
for the textile industry: CARBANTHRENE vat dyes for cotton, 
LANAMID premeté allized dyes for wool and nylon, NABOR dyes 
for acrylics, PARA dyes for leather, Why not find how Allied ideas 
can he ‘Ip your business? Just write to Allied Chemical Corporation, 
Dept. 66-B, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., or phone HA 2-7300. 


... Where new ideas in dyes 


open doors... 


to better textiles! 


Better cottons through new low-cost bleach- 
ing. These two dresses look alike—but are they? 
Far from it! The one at the right is made of cotton 
bleached by our Solvay Process Division’s acti 
vated hydrogen peroxide method. This new 
process yields cottons of higher purity and greater 
brightness, with less tendency to yellow. Cuts th 
cost of bleach chemicals up to 50%, too. Id 
from Allied for the textile field are typi: 
Allied ideas for all industry. 











ANDY DANEFF PUT THE RAINBOW IN A CAN 


There are wealthy men today who can 
credit their first million to men like 
Andy Daneff. Andy is an Alcoa Spe- 
cialty Salesman who helped manufac- 
turers formulate a paint for an over- 
looked source of profit—the fifth side 
of a building. 

By drawing on Alcoa’s vast fund of 
aluminum knowledge, Andy’s custom- 
ers were able to mix color and tiny 
aluminum flakes to dot the landscape 


with sparkling rooftops that defy the 
weather and please the eye. 

Andy is one of some 500 Alcoa Spe- 
cialty Salesmen who scored kindred 
accomplishments in hundreds of differ- 
ent industries. They helped put buy- 
appealing foil packages on the grocer’s 
shelf; high-purity alumina ceramic 
nose cones on today’s guided missiles; 
aluminum electrical transmission lines 
across the land. 


Whatever you make in aluminum, 
Alcoa trains specialists like Andy 
Daneff to help you produce it, package 
it, promote it and sell it. This is still 
another way we put more than 16 
ounces of metal into every pound of 
Alcoa® Aluminum you buy—an added 
value that’s all yours when you call on 
your local Alcoa sales office. Aluminum 
Company of America, 2016-F Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


helps you design it, make it, sell it 





Alcoa has hundreds of 
Andy Daneffs to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 12 
of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing 
you the very latest in aluminum alloys 
and applications. 


2. Product Development by special- 
ists in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for 


aid in finishing, joining and fabricating.. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve 
production problems at your plant. 

5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 

6. Complete Line including all com- 
mercial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 
7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth 
of on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constant- 
ly on call to service your orders. 

11. Year-Round Promotions ex- 
panding your old markets, building 
new ones. 

12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol 
of quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 


Added Values 
With Alcoa 


ADDED 
Aluminum 


VALUES 


is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America,2016-F 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Charms Co., big U.S. candy maker, 
signed with him to make and push its 
products in Colombia. The deal paid 
off handsomely, and Kovacs moved to 
Mexico City—a much bigger market. 
Last year, the first full year in Mexico 
City, Charms candies netted nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Now Kovacs has a new holding com- 
pany, Industrial Fenix. It’s in process 
of working a deal with General Foods 
to make and sell that company’s line 
of packaged foods. 
¢ From U.S., Too—A different lure 
drew biochemist Carl Djerassi, an 
\merican of Bulgarian-Austrian parent- 
ige, to Mexico City. While working for 
1 U.S. pharmaceutical company, he 
heard that Syntex Corp.—engaged in re- 
earch and production of steroids and 
hormones—was expanding operations in 
Mexico. 

Djerassi became vice-president in 
harge of research at Svntex’s Mexico 
City plant, and helped push the steroid 
ind hormone program along so fast it 
finally was linked with giant Eli Lilly 
& Co.’s world research program. Now 
Djerassi has time to pursue his hobby 
f archaeologyv—one of the things that 
helped bring him to Mexico—and on 

ision heads down into the Yuca- 
tan Peninsula with local archaeologists 
to probe a new Mavan ruin find. 

Another from the U.S., Edward J. 
Noble, a_ free-lance advertising man, 

$5-milhion in billings last vear. 

Noble also finds that moving in local 

usiness and professional circles makes 

for fun as well as good business. He 

1 lot of entertaining for 
movie and TV names 

It was in 1952 that Noble set up his 

n advertising company in Mexico. 

1959, his billings topped those of 
me of the Madison Avenue agency 
in hes 

lhe Madison Avenue agencies, how 

such as McCann-Erickson, Grant, 

ing & Rubicam, J. Walter Thomp 

to name a few—don't aim just at 

Mexican market. They are in town 

rimarily to work all of Latin America 

Mexico Citv as a basc—and find 

they can blanket it, except for Portu- 

ese-speaking Brazil, with campaigns 
sed in Mexico City 

here are good reasons for this. Cre 
tive work is much less costly than in 
New York. A good color spread drawn 

by a Mexican artist costs around 

200; in New York, it would cost 

2,000. Mexican-made TV commer- 
ials come at less than half the U.S. 


ice 


local 


ll. The Company Men 


Vhe international company men, 


though usually not operating in the 


flashy situations that have drawn in- 
ividual wheeler-dealers to Mexico City, 


UPJOHN’s Warren Miller poses in front of 
drug company’s new plant in Mexico City 
The building is decorated with Aztec murals 


are far more numerous. Compan 
such as Volkswagen and men su 
Ernst Krause, its “Interamerican 
(covering from Mexico on down 
Brazil) are finding that “you just 
to be in Mexico City . the 
you wait, the tougher it gets to m« 
. because the competition 

wait.” 
e Squeeze—The auto industry 
in point. Mexico now import 
sembles locally some 38 brands of aut 
and trucks. ‘The Mexican governn 
wants the auto companies cit! 
move in with integrated produ 
plans, or get out. And the market 
only stand five or six integrated pl! 

Sensing the impending squeeze, | 
Mercedes-Benz, Nissan Motors (J 
ese), and Renault (working with 
Mexican government) have 
nounced within the last month 
for production in Mexico. Ford 
for an eventual $50-million invest 
Nissan’s $20-million. 

Oilfield equipment 
found in Mexico's giant governm 
owned oil company, Pemex ($1.5-bi 
assets), a voracious market. But | 
too, the government is saying: ¢ 
with local plants, or plan to stay 

Walter Hamer’s company, Can 
Iron Works, heeded the call, is wo 
on a $4.5-million plant for val 
other drilling gear. Dresser Indust 
Camco, Inc., Joy-Sullivan, and a 
ing list of others are moving in 
Mexican plants and most are signin 
for membership in Mexico Cit 
new International Petroleum Clul 
little bit of Houston away from h« 
¢ Training Ground—But there ar 
reasons why international compa 
find themselves setting up divisi 
offices and plants in and around M 
City. One is that it’s a good ti 


MaKC! 
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GOOD,*YEAR 


Ses kan 
Lightweight vacuum pick-up 
plate of BONDOLITE for safe, 
easy and fast handling of 
fragile, bulky materials 
reduces strain and 


Radar reflector of BONDOLITE is Tire tread-handling pallet pro- 
35% lighter than previous vides long, maintenance-free 
version. life, reduces worker 
fatigue. 


Pressure container for airborne Wing section of Bonoo.iTe is 
electronic gear cuts weight 20% lighter than other 
to 50% of other types. types. 














Loading tray for tire valve 
stems: 55% lighter than 
other trays. 














Doesn't this light, high-strength honeycomb 
material “put a bee in your bonnet’? 


Theré’s hardly a job in construction — light or heavy — that 
BonpoLITE can’t improve. This impressively strong structural 
sandwich material is one of the highest strength-weight ratio 
fabricated materials. Rigid? One type of Bonpo.ire actually 
withstands pressure of 64,000 psi without bending! Yet you 
can work it with ordinary shop tools. 

Goodyear supplies BoNpOLITE in many sizes or shapes, from 
%” to 5” thick (even thicker on special order). Depending on 
the application, you can specify cores of metal foil, paper, 
plastic or wood. Surface? You name it—stainless steel, alumi- 
num, fiberglass, plywood, fancy veneers. It can even be pattern- 


Lots of good things come from 


embossed for extra rigidity and wear-resistance or for 
decorative purposes. 

Whether your product or project calls for great strength with 
no sacrifice in pay load—or more pay load for the same weight 
—Bonpo.ite is very likely the answer. That’s why missile men 
and plane makers specify Bonpo.ite for decks, bulkheads, 
mounting boards. And that’s why it can do a job for you in such’ 
applications as partitions, trailers, truck bodies, boat hulls and 
bulkheads, containers—even table-tops. For full details, write 
on company letterhead to Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
Aero-Mechanical Division, Dept. 916RR, Akron 15, Ohio. 


GOODZYEAR AIRCRAFT 


a ~T.M. Goody Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio 





Plants in Akron, Ohio, and Litchfield Park, Arizona 





ground for companies wanting to work 
the entire Latin American market. 

Warren Miller, Upjohn Co.’s new 
Latin American divisional chief based 
in Mexico City, has that in mind as he 
gets ready to start production in Up- 
john’s new $1.2-million Mexico City 
plant. He feels his company’s previous 
management trainees got the wrong idea 
of how to do business in Latin America 
in their work at U.S. headquarters in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

In the Mexico City plant, Miller be- 
lieves, a management candidate will be 
able to learn better about Latin Amer- 
ican-type operations, tricky problems 
with local personnel, local taboos, and 
all that’s involved in dealing with Latin 
American governments. The Mexican 
personality, it’s true, differs from that of 
other Latin Americans; but the Mexican 
still embodies many of the same prob- 
lems and ways of doing business. 
¢ Roundabout—Some Mexican ways are 
frustrating to the newcomer. A_for- 
eigner can’t jump headlong into a busi- 
ness conversation, for example; he has 
to approach the subject, however urgent 
or ticklish, by way of the Mexican’s 
family, his health, or an appropriate 
joke. 

Many Mexicans, too—like most 
Latins—find it impossible to come right 
out and say “no.” It gives them an un- 
pleasant feeling; so they smile nervoush 
and say “si.”” This throws off the newl, 
arrived company representative who is 
counting on the “si” for an urgent gov- 
ernment permit or a contract. 

Business hours are baffling at first. If 

U.S. or British businessmen were to 
stick to their usual working, eating, and 
rest hours, “they would find themselves 
very lonely people indeed,” says onc 
U.S. engineer who has become “Mexi 
canizado.” Mexico City businessmen 
usually arrive late, eat late, don’t go 
home until 6:30 or 7:00 or later. Popular 
businessmen’s luncheon haunts ai 
practically empty until 2:00. The busi 
ness lunch—a wav of life in Mexico Cit 
—can run on until evening, especially if 
it’s with a government official who won't 
even start eating until 3:00. 
e The Bite—Local business ethics can 
also be a puzzler. The “bite,” or “mor 
dida”—Mexican version of payola—was 
once about the only way of doing busi 
ness. Payoffs to government officials, to 
the police, to get big contracts, were the 
tule. Nowadays, especially under the 
new government headed by Pres. Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos, it’s tending to be the 
exception. 

But some of the “mordida” tradition 
is still very much alive, and the resulting 
conflicting situation in business ethics 
often makes things awkward for the 
foreigner who wonders: “to bribe or not 
to bribe”? Many newcomers shy away 
from it; one U.S. insurance man savs, 
“It’s like blackmail . . . once you start, 


¢ 
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WALTER HAMER of Cameron Iron 
Works calls at Pemex office regarding his 
new $4-million oilfield equipment plant. 


here’s no end to what you have to pay.” 
¢ Sensitive—Though resentment toward 
foreigners—those from the U.S. in par- 
ticular— recedes as Mexico grows 
tronger and pushes out into the inter- 
iational business and political world, 
it’s still latent, and may burst out at 
me blunt, though well-meaning, re- 
mark from a foreigner 
“They need a lot of 
and 


praise from a 
diplomatic cri- 
m,’’ savs one European, who tells of 
retaries running “weeping from the 
office if you scold too much on a badly 
written letter.” 
¢ Too Close to Home—Besides these 
roblems common to most Latin Amer- 
in countries, Mexico City has its own 
particular troubles for the international 
mpany man. They arise from the fact 
that as air travel improves, the U.S. is 
just a few flight hours away, and visiting 
firemen from company headquarters and 
customers” can think up any 
number of excuses for a trip. 

An urgent home-office telegram an- 
“VIP. will be urcity on busi- 
. with wife use red carpet” 

ind the whirl of nightclub rounds and 
suided shopping sprees begins. Dave 
Clay, Pepsi-Cola’s Latin American man- 

ger, has a handy angle. He takes his 
ustomers and brass out to 
the Sunday afternoon bullfights, where 
he can combine his duties as host with 
his own enjovment as a full-fledged bull- 
fight ‘‘aficionado.” 


reigner, sparse, 


good 


wmunces: 


hess 


compan 


Ill. Sophisticated Living 


Bullfights on Sundays are just one of 
the sophisticated diversions for Mexico 
City’s international business commu- 
nity. “For me, every weekend can be a 
vacation,” says Frank Loretta, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours’ man in Mexico 


Loretta has a rambling ranch-hou 
home out in Ciudad Satelite (Satelit 
City), forsaking the usual residential 
suburbs frequented by the internationa 
crowd. Many executives head for th 
hills of Lomas, a sleek, residential s« 
tion on heights overlooking the haz 
sprawling city. Some like the more a 
cessible penthouse apartments in tl 
Polanco area (five to 10 minutes fro 
work). Others head southward to pati 
style, Mexican-colonial homes in th 
old-world villages of San Angel or Co 
acan. 
¢ Expensive—These areas are gettin 
expensive, even by U.S. standards 
four-bedroom house with ample vard 
in Lomas or Polanco can easily t 
$100,000. Rents can run from $40( 
month up. 

Loretta went clsewhere because 
needed more room—for his seven 
dren and the company entertaining 
has to do. A few wecks ago, he and 
wife, Eleanor, entertained 300 Mexi 
mining engineers—du Pont custome: 
with a typical Mexican cowboy-st 
Mariachi band providing the music 

In the plush residential areas in tov 
land sells for up to $70 a sq. yd.—a hig 
price anywhere. Loretta, in a new de\ 
opment, could pick it up for less th 
$10 a sq. yd. With Mexico City’s 5 
million population (third largest on t 
continent) growing by 7% a 
the average family’s spending pow 
doubling in the last five vears, the 
of land is expected to soar even hig 

Big families and heavy entertain 
schedules require room. Loretta 
“vou need a lot of room” for a party 
the one he gave for 300 engineers. H 
land covers around 4,000 sq. yd. al 
gether. 

Plenty of help from domestic 
ants is also needed. Servants aré 
pecially needed when children 
young. Children from the inter 
tional business community be¢ 
lingual in the local schools, then 
on are usually sent to the U.S. for 
school and college. Because of 
proximity to the U.S., this 
problem. 

Servants in the city (averag 
$35 a month, living in) give int 
tional businessmen’s wives freedon 
rest, enjoy their families, even drift 
relaxing activities such as painting 
writing in a patio garden. Mexico ¢ 
a recognized world art center, seem 
bring out creativity, with the work 
such names as Diego Rivera, Tam 
Orozco evervwhere 


os 


vCal 


ome 


to be seen 
town, even on office building an 
tory walls. 

e Magnet—This pervading tone of 
art and of sophisticated living, enha 
by the nearly continuous springlik« 
mate (65F to 70F average) and t 
proximity to other attractions such 
Acapulco’s Riviera-like beachfront, 
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THE 5TH 


FeATUre 1n 


Lee 


CHETOPA 
TWILLS 1S 


MOTAL€ 


COUNT ’EM: 

1. Built-in toughness of Lee’s exclusive 
long-wearing Sanforized Chetopa twill. 

2. Union-made, with a Lee money-back 
guarantee. 

3. Tailored sizes for perfect fit and 
comfort. 

. Fade-proof colors and good looks the 
industrial worker likes—good looks 
that build... 

. Pride in himself, pride in his job. 
Trained consultants are ready to help 
you. Write: 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
117 W. 20th ST., KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 
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vides an increasing magnet for some of 
the world’s multimillionaires. 

Antenor Patino, exiled Bolivian tin 
king, has his money in the exotic, new 
$6-million Maria Isabela Hotel going up 
on the Reforma, with its promise of a 
“hanging swimming pool and indoor 
tropical forest.” Also in the Mexico 
City investment swim are such names as 
Prince Alfonso Hohenlohe, one of the 
last of that old house, and Axel Wen- 
ner-Gren, Swedish industrial promoter. 
Hohenlohe owns a string of sports cat 
agencies; Wenner-Gren was a founder 
of the city’s fancy “Hipodromo de las 
Americas” racetrack. 

Unlike the other internationally 
known characters, Bruno Pagliai, an 
Italian now become a Mexican citizen, 
made his pile in Mexico City. He is 
president of TAMSA, a money-making 
steel tube manufacturing company, and 
heads an ambitious organization called 
Intercontinental. With connections 
abroad, its specialty is rounding up 
Mexican capital to team up with foreign 
capital that wants to come in—providing 
the Mexican majority interest that the 
Mexican government aims at in such 
ventures. Pagliai was involved in the 
Hughes Tool and Taylor Forge oilfield 
equipment plants and the pending deal 
for a $20-million Aluminum Co. of 
America plant in Mexico. 

Pagliais Intercontinental has con- 
nections not only with Wall Street but 
with Siemens and Krupp in West 
Germany. Another of his recent deals 
was arranging a credit of $50-million 
for the Federal Electric Commission to 
buy equipment from Siemens. 

Away from his business enterprises 
Pagliai, like the other international 
businessmen who have made Mexico 
City their home, knows the good life 
that the city offers. He is married to 
actress Merle Oberon, has a_ palatial 
home complete with a gallery of Renais- 
sance art, and a number of 
biles 


1tomo 


IV. Paradise Lost? 


Pagliai’s bets are based primarily on 
what the Mexican government is doing 
Some others in the international com 
munity are less pleased at the way the 
government is moving. The government 
seems to be figuring more and more in 
almost all phases of industry—and that 
fact is tending to make Mexico City life 
almost unbearable for some 
and some international businessmen 

Doing business with Pemex and other 
government agencies, lucrative as it is, 
calls for tense, lonely, frustrating hours 
waiting out interviews in some anteroom 
before the competition (sometimes sit 
ting in the same anteroom) moves in 
¢ The Discontented—‘“Every paradis« 
must have its snake,” says a grumbling 
U.S. mining engineer preparing to leave 


businesses 


RAY CRAWFORD (right), internationally 
known race car driver, built Mexico City’s 
first shopping center, now plans to introduce 
Go-Cart racing to Latin American capital 


for good. The object of his g 
another regulatory law on mini 
scheduled t 


month—said_ to 


gripe 
ip 
the government 
out this 
matum tones” for the foreign « 
that control 85% of all Mexicat 

The government says it has to “move 
in where private industry fails or can’t 
keep up,” in order to stay ahead in the 
race between national production and 
national population (now 34-milliot 
gaining at 3.3‘ 

1] 


tered businessmen call this just 


have 
ompanic 


Mining 


cuse for eventual g 
“everything.’ 

This small but 
points to th 
of American & | g 
Mexican utilit the 
after a squeeze between frozet 
constant wage | 
Gulf Sulphur’ 
venture; and go 
almost all petroc hemi 
Pemex 
¢ The Optimists—Alarming this li 
ritv in Mexico Cit) 


ommunit ce 


rnment ¢ 
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in Isthi 


rik 
Mex 


may seem, the maj 
international bu 
it as representing merely a shift fros 
traditional foreign in nents—oil, min 
ing, utilities—to new industries and 
SCTVICES They point to the d 
nounced this month for Canadiat 
neering service 
$50-million synthet 


ompanies to | 
rubber pC 
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Pemex 
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icals compound fo 
Chis majority gt up, perhaps inspi 
by the heady optimism of Mexico Cit) 
7,400-ft. altitude, believes that by | 
the citv, with close to 10-million peo] 
will be the capital of a thriving Lati 
American Common Market, and will b« 
well on the way to join | 


New York, and Tokvo a 


business center. END 
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2 Park Avenue, New York City. Consulting Engineers: Sears and Kopf; Mechanical Contractor: Kennedy-Scheidel-Young, Inc.; Electrical Contractor: Theodore Kaish, Inc. 


Chrysler Air Conditioning tailored to tenant needs 
installed a floor at a time in 27-story building 


During the past five years, scores of Chrysler air condi- Whether your air conditioning job is as simple as a single 

tioners have been installed at 2 Park Avenue, New York office, or as complex as this 27-story building, it will pay 

City. What has been one of the longest air conditioning to check into the many exclusive advantages of Climate 

jobs in history has also been one of the most successful. by Chrysler. For facts and figures, contact your local 
: yee Pry Chrysler dealer (his name is listed in your Yellow Pages). 

By handling this 27-story building zone by zone and floor 

by floor, about 1400 tons of Chrysler equipment have been 

installed . . . with an absolute minimum of inconvenience 

to tenants. As tenants move in or renew leases, they are 


consulted as to exact air conditioning requirements. Each > 


then gets the system best suited to his needs. ( * H RYS LE R 


AIRTEMP 


This unusual system is flexible—Chrysler supplies packaged 
units in a complete range of capacities, plus chillers and 
room units. And it is economical—all air conditioners tap 
into central electrical, air and water connections serving Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-60, Dayton 1, Ohio 
the entire building. Canadian Distributor; Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Telephone, Chemical Companies Donate 


Filmed Science Courses to Schools 


Two companies are giving a helping hand to science 
education by providing on-film courses in physics and 
chemistry to high schools in areas where they operate. 

General Telephone Co. of California has bought a 
one-year physics course for use of high schools and junior 
colleges in 33 southern and central California school 
districts. Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. is paying 
one-fourth of the purchase price of a similar series in 
chemistry, for use in schools in Wetzel County, W. Va. 
Another fourth of the cost is being met by the county 
board of education, and the rest will be paid by the fed- 
eral government under a matching program. 

The two film series were produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., with the help of a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education (BW—Apr.26 
’58,p74). Each consists of 160 30-min. films offering lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and supplementary material. Prices 
range from $14,000 to $27,000 depending on how many 
films are ordered in color. 

More than 700 schools are now using the physics films, 
first released in 1957, and more than 400 are showing the 
chemistry series, available since 1958. But, except for a 
Missouri contractor who bought the physics series three 
years ago, General Telephone of California and Colum- 
bia-Southern are the first business organizations to finance 
their use, according to Britannica Films. 

Six high schools in Wetzel County, an area ‘that has 
already had a lot of help in upgrading its science training 
from companies operating there (BW—Feb.20’60,p120), 
will share the chemistry course. The telephone company 
faces a much more difficult—and as yet unsolved—sched- 
uling problem for the fall; already more schools have 
asked for its films than a single set can serve. Meanwhile, 
General Telephone is showing the films to its own 
employees. 

a ° 2 


GE Offers Do-It-Yourself Test 
To Potential Engineer Applicants 


Engineers who think they might want jobs with Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s Light Military Electronics Dept. are 
taking a new do-it-yourself test that matches their tech- 
nical knowledge with that of engineers already on the job. 
The idea is to let potential applicants judge their chances 
of getting a job at GE, and also to help them rate their 
own aptitudes and abilities. ‘The scores are a private 
matter; not even GE knows the results. 

The tests, which cover radar, microwaves, communica- 
tions, and electronic packaging, have rating scales that 
reflect how well the test taker stacks up against working 
engineers with many different levels of experience. ‘There 
is also a psychological inventory test to rate the aptitudes 
of potential administrators and engineering managers. 

So far nearly 1,000 engineers have asked for the tests, 
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@ P. 98—Lie detectors win more favor as a 
business tool. 





whose availability was first announced in_ technical 
journals last month. GE offers two copies of the test to 
any engineer with a bachelor’s degree or better who writes 
to Ron Bach, Light Military Electronics Dept., French 
Road, Utica, N. Y. 


3M Offers TV Course in Reading 


To Employees and Community at Large 


The extension of an employee education program to 
the community at large is the aim of a new televised 
course put on by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. ‘The first presentation is a 
12-week course called Efficient Reading, broadcast over 
educational station KTCA-—each Tuesday from 4:30 to 
5 p.m. 

At six locations on 3M property, 166 employees gather 
around TV sets for the programs—with quitting time 
at 4:45 p.m., the first half is on company time—and an 
unknown number of other viewers watch in their homes. 
More than 400 outsiders have sent in $3 for the work 
book that goes with the course. 

The programs are recorded on tape the week before 
each session by Dr. James I. Brown, a University of 
Minnesota professor, who has given the course face-to 
face to 3M employees in previous years. 


Management Briefs 


Robert I. Livingston was elected president and chief 
executive officer of Walter FE. Heller & Co. last week 
succeeding Walter E. Heller, 69, the commercial finance 
firm’s founder. Heller will remain as chairman of the 
board. At the same time, four vice-presidents were made 
senior vice-presidents. They are: H. E. Abrahams, R. H. 
Carlson, P. E. Keller, and L. A. Petersen. 


A majority of American cities conduct no training 
for their employees, according to the 1960 Municipal Year 
Book just published by the International City Managers’ 
Assn. A survey of 1,044 cities with a population of over 
10,000 showed that of the 41.6% that had training pro 
grams, over a third had courses only for policemen and 
firemen. Only 22 of the cities that answered the survey 
had a full-time training director—11 of these had more 
than 500,000 population. 


The extent to which computers have enhanced the 
status of data-processing managers is indicated by a 489 
company salary survey conducted by the magazine Man- 
agement and Business Automation. A manager of com- 
puter operations averages $218 a week, the magazine 
reports, while his non-computer counterpart, the machine 
accounting manager, makes only $163 a week. 
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R. F. Kymer, Engineering Department, The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, explains... 


How we help produce 15,000 m.p.h. 
air flow for missile testing 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, Arnold Air Force 
Station, Tennessee, includes today’s most advanced wind 
tunnels. They can simulate missile speeds up to 20 times that 
of sound. The Center is part of the U.S. Air Force’s Air 
Research and Development Command and is operated by 
ARO, Inc. 

A tough problem here was to provide a large volume of 
high-pressure air, completely free from oil contamination 
Cooper-Bessemer met the need by engineering and building 
the only large compressors with carbon pistons and piston rings 
capable of a discharge pressure of 4000 psi. These 5-stage units 
with non-lubricated cylinders, operating approximately 20 hours 
a day, will provide oil-free air to nine different test tunnels 
from a high pressure storage tank. One of the units is shown 
in the inset photo. 

Here is another field in which Cooper-Bessemer engineer- 
ing know-how and advanced products have helped solve a 
compression problem. Call our nearest office for assistance in 
your planning of compressor or power facilities. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City + New York + Wa 
Gloucester + Pittsburgh « Chicago « Minneapolis + St. Louis + K 
City + Tulsa + New Orleans + Shreveport + Houston + Greggton 
Odessa + Pampa « Casper + Seattle - San Francisco + Los A 
SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd I 
Calgary + Toronto + Halifax + Stratford 

C-B Southern, Inc. .. . Houston 

Cooper-Bessemer International Corp.... New York + Caraca 
Cooper-Bessemer, S.A....Chur, Switzerland + The Hague, Ne 
Mexico City 

The Rotor Tool Company... Cleveland 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, ONIO 


ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINE, TURBINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 





Business Uses the Lie Detector 


Like the man in th 
thousands of Ameri 
through lie detecto hi 

Hooked up to instruments tl 
ure their pulse, breathing, 
tion, they'll be ked questior 
these: Did you take 100 gallons o 
line from out 
Have you e 
the company? Have 
victed of a crime? 

As they answer, 
lines like the ones 
ably the result 
they're telling th 
e Increasing Use 
truth tests will 
and commercial 
plovees | iW 
vide only about on 
done by lie det 
comes from manuta 
disers, and service 
want to know wh 
are, ever have been 
dishonest 

More and Mot 
ing use of the li 
less regular basis 
cerns specializing i1 
like Chicago’s Ke 
tute and John | 
Sa\ their volum 
10 times what 
Thev each give 
The New York 
Burns Internati 
Inc., which off 
of its industrial 
that phase of it 
doubled in th 
400 other firm 
for managem 


organization 
LIE DETECTOR test is conducted by John Lannig (foreground) of William S. Burns _ timc 


International Detective Agency, Inc. Below are results of another test. ¢ Heavy Losses- 
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POLYGRAPH TEST patterns above suggest guilt. Subject did not 3, 5, 7: Do you know who took missing money? Did you take 
react to irrelevant questions 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 (sample: Do you missing money? Do you know where money is now? Question 9 
sometimes smoke cigarettes?) But his respiration (top line) and the so-called control question, was one to which everyone is 


blood pressure (bottom line) were affected by pertinent questions posed to react; that shows whether the individual tested is normal 
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The first WH diesels 
of their size and 

horsepower built from 
the pan up for 

construction machines! 








VT8-430 


THE DIESEL THAT DELIVERS THE PER- 
FORMANCE OF ENGINES WITH 4 MORE 
CYLINDERS! 430 horsepower! 990 ft. lbs. peak 
torque! 950 cubic inch displacement! 7 lbs. per 
h.p.! Less than 59 inches long! Put these facts 
together and you have the rugged Cummins VT8- 
430 TURBO-DIESEL® Engine—the diesel that’s 
as much as 40% smaller and more compact than 
engines in current use delivering equal power. 

From its very concept, the VTS8-430 was de- 
signed to give you the benefits of turbocharging. 
Not only does turbocharging pack more power into 
the engine, but it assures full rated horsepower up 
to 10,000 feet. Cummins engineers have developed 
a lightweight, perfectly-balanced turbocharger 
that gives fast acceleration— trouble-free perform- 
ance. Further, the VTS operates at low exhaust 
temperatures assuring long life for both the engine 
and turbocharger. 

Cummins puts the engine accessories on top of 
the block, in the ‘‘V” formed by the cylinder banks. 
This means greater accessibility, easier mainte- 
nance, less costly repairs. Internally, new insert- 
type injectors are much easier to install and serv- 
ice. Cummins wet-type cylinder liners require less 
time to remove, less care to install. These are only 
few of the many advantages of this new Cummins 
Construction Diesel. ; 

All in all, the VT8-430 gives you a combination 
of high performance, low fuel costs (see chart 
below), long operating life as well as a lower initial 
investment than the larger engines in its power 
class. You can’t beat this kind of economy! 


VT8-430 PERFORMANCE CURVES 
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Curves represent performance at altitudes 
to 10,000 ft. with 90° F intake air temp 


V8-390 


NEVER BEFORE, SO MUCH POWER FROM 
SUCH A COMPACT, NATURALLY-ASPI- 
RATED DIESEL! Here’s rugged construction 
power! 805 ft. lbs. peak torque—naturally! (See 
curves below.) Like the VT8, this engine has a 
piston displacement of 950 cubic inches and ro- 
tates at 2500 rpm. This produces 350 horsepower 
in a package that’s less than 57 inches long. 

The V8-350 has many new features to reduce 
operating costs. New internal fuel and oil lines 
eliminate threaded connections, damage to ex- 





posed lines. Cummins’ own 12 cfm air compressor 
is supplied on both engines. Of simple, one cylin- 
der design, here is the only unit in the trade backed 
by a 3600 hour or one year warranty. 

Another practical advantage of the V8 Diesels 
is the 2500 rpm. This gives you an ideal relation- 
ship of horsepower, torque and speed to permit the 
use of lighter, more compact, less costly trans- 
missions. Your initial investment is reduced as 
well as the maintenance cost during operating life. 

Cummins exclusive PT fuel system also re- 
duces maintenance and fuel costs. It operates on 
lower priced No. 2 diesel fuel . . . has fewer parts 
than any other diesel fuel system. The pump is 
mounted in the 90° angle formed by the cylinder 
banks. Also possible, on the V8-350 . . . either the 
intake or exhaust manifold can be placed inside 
the ‘“V” to fit your application requirements. 

Get the complete profit-making story on these 
new compact V diesels, and on the models in which 
they are available, from your nearest construction 
equipment representative or Cummins Distributor. 


V8-350 PERFORMANCE CURVES 
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Cummins has done it again! Built two V diesels in the 
much needed 350-450 h.p. class espequally for construction 
machines. This opens a new world of Cummins Diesel 
Economy for big scrapers, off-highway trucks, shovels, 
front end loaders and other equipment that demand com- 
pact vet large bore, big displacement engines. 

The 350 h.p. and the 430 h.p. V8 engines are:construction 
diesels from front to back, top to bottom.- Every kind of - 
application—every operating condition—was considered in 
their design. The VS8’s represent the most advaneed thinking 
In construction power on the market today! New features 
and major improvements combined with Cummins proven 
basie design make them the most profitable source of 


power you can own or operate. See back page for details. 





CUMMINS ENGINE’ COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


be a growing security-consciousness in 
business. There’s no doubt that em- 
ployee dishonesty is a big management 
problem. 

A million or more people steal 
from their companies every year, 
Roy C. Taylor, Akron, Ohio, business 
control analyst, told the American Man- 
agement Assn.’s spring insurance con- 
ference last month. Consultant Norman 
Jaspan puts business’ daily loss of cash 
and property at $4-million (BW —Feb. 
27°60,p109). 

Nobody really seems to know whether 
this means dishonesty is increasing in 
business. Howard Winter of Burns’ 
industrial management controls depart- 
ment thinks it is; he says people “are 
less honest now than they used to be; 
too many of them live beyond their 
means.” Other security men think it 
just seems that way because better ac- 
counting methods are pinpointing more 
losses. 

In any case, more and more manage- 
ments are getting concerned about the 
disappearance of money, property, and 
carporate secrets. Many of them are 
buying the security agencies’ argument 
that most people need help to stay 
honest, and some are turning to the lie 
detector as one source of such help. 
¢ Disputed Technique—Not everybody 
is enthusiastic about this trend. For the 
lie detector, more scientifically known 
as the polygraph, is one of the most 
controversial tools of corporate security. 

Many question the validity of its find- 
ing, pointing out that after some 30 
years of police use it has not yet won 
admissibility as courtroom evidence. 
Other critics argue that indiscriminate 
lie detector tests are an insult to em- 
ployees if not a violation of their rights. 
Unions often take this stand, particu- 
larly in liability cases. A Massachusetts 
law erm employers from requiring 
employees or job applicants to take the 
tests. 

Much of this opposition, the lie de- 
tector examiners claim, stems from pub- 
lic misunderstanding of the polygraph. 
The machine itself, its operators empha- 
size, is nothing more than a diagnostic 
tool like an X-ray machine or a stetho- 
scope; its reliability depends on the 
way it is used by the man who reads 
the graph. “It should be understood,” 
savs Keeler’s Pres. L. H. Harrelson, 
“that a polygraph examiner is ar expert 
giving an opinion just as any other ex- 
pert who testifies in court, be he doctor 
or handwriting analyst.” 
¢ Basic Idea—The basis of the whole 
technique is the idea that guilt feelings 
induced by lying produce physiological 
changes in the liar. The polygraph is 
simply a combination of devices fot 
recording these changes. Most models 
measure pulse rates, blood pressure, res- 
piration, and sometimes perspiration 
rates. 
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Usually the person being tested is 
asked a series of questions, only a few 
of them directly pertinent to the sub- 
ject being investigated. His reactions to 
the irrelevant questions establish his 
normal pattern of response; when he 
lies, the physical consequences of his 
guilt feelings show up on the graphs. 

Actually, of course, it’s not quite so 
simple as that. Both the planning of 
the questions and the interpretation of 
the results demand a good deal of spe- 
cialized knowledge. The Keeler Insti- 
tute, which runs one of the best known 
schools for would-be polygraph exam- 
puts its students through six 
weeks of classroom training in physiol- 
ogy, psychology, and polygraph tech- 
niques before field training; the Reid 
outfit requires a six-month apprentice- 
ship before it will send a man out on a 
iob unsupervised. 
¢ How Accurate?—On the whole, 
though, the polygraphers claim, their 
findings are astonishingly accurate. 
Associated Research Corp., one of the 
handful of manufacturers in the field, 
says that in laboratory experiments, 
where it was possible to know whether 
the individual tested was really lying or 
not, the examiners have been nght 
about 95% of the time. In industrial 
ind law enforcement use, a confession 
is the only real check. Polygraphers’ 
findings of deception have been fol- 
lowed by verified confessions in about 
50% of personnel cases and in about 
60% of criminal cases, according to 
Associated Research. 

Although improvements have been 
made in question technique, the ma- 
chine itself has changed little since it 
conceived in the 1920s at the 
Berkeley (Calif.) police department and 
developed at Northwestern University’s 
Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory. 
It got its first publicity after Chicago’s 
1929 Valentine Day massacre provoked 
blic demand for better detection 
methods. Banks and retailers promptly 
picked up the device for investigation 
of losses, periodic checking of employ- 
ees, and testing of job applicants. 

But until recent vears its use grew 
lowly. Virtually the customers 
ire police departments, research labora- 
tories, and independent lie detection 
examiners. Probably no more than 
2,000 units have been made, and even 
now annual sales, including replace- 
ments and conversions, probably do not 
exceed 200. 
¢ Catching Corporate Thieves—Chiefly, 
businessmen use the polygraph in much 
the same way policemen do—to track 
down missing cash and property. The 
device’s unacceptability to the courts is 
no barrier in a business investigation 
since the company is seeking a confes- 
sion, with identification of accomplices 
ind possibly recovery of the lost valu- 
rather than a conviction. On 


iners, 


was 


pu 


only 


ibles, 


internal company cases, says Burn 
trained team of investigators will 
confessions about 60% of the time 
polygraph gets them in 80% of 

cases. 

Another common industrial ap) 
tion is periodic personnel checks. S$ 
companies run regular tests on ship) 
and receiving personnel, purcha 
agents, buyers, door-to-door salesn 
tellers, bookkeepers, and others 
good position to make off with m 
or goods. Auto, toy, dress, and 
design-conscious companies check v 
ers in sensitive jobs to guard against 
formation leaks; defense contractor 
the military forces examine personn 
involved with secret projects 
¢ Startling Results—The questions 
in periodic personnel tests tend to 
vaguer than those used in an act 
investigation: Have you been stealing 
from the company? Do you know 
one stealing from the company? Do \ 
have any merchandise stolen from t! 
company in your home now? But tl 
results are sometimes startling. 

One Midwestern bank got 80% of it 
workers to admit thefts averaging $2 
week or more. A Chicago bank say 
found that “. . . although certain 
ployees were not stealing, they wer 
rowing sums to tide them over unt 
payday. At times, these amounts we 
slow in being replaced. Such laxness can 
easily go one step farther—embezz! 
ment.” 

One supermarket operator discover 
90% of its employees were taking hon 
one or two dollars a week or mor 
cash or merchandise—for a grand tot 
of more than $14-million a vear. Bu 
re-examination six months later tu 
up only 3% as repeaters. 

Often employees are not fired 
these small thefts. Instead, mam 
plovers claim, the prime advantage 
spot checks is that they serve 
psychological deterrent to dishon¢ 
Says Leo Bramson, president of B: 
son’s, Chicago department store: “Tl 
best workers are those who have | 
caught once. They have too much 
the line to risk the embarrassment 
being caught again.” Generally, su 
markets say, only about 10% flunk tl 
second test. 
¢ Screening Device — Pre-employ: 
testing, though still small, is pr 
the fastest-growing polygraph 
tion. The lie detector is used t 
the statements on the application b! 

(typical question: Did you tell the « 2 
plete truth on the application you 
pleted?) and to uncover such un 
able attributes as alcoholism, a pri: 
record, or pregnancy. 

A St. Louis drug distributor uses pre- 
employment screening to identify nar- 
cotics users. Many managers of dep 
ment, variety, and food stores, which 
use a lot of temporary help, find the | 
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Modern Bruning Copyflex copying ma- 
chines give you the flexibility and econo- 
my that bring big savings in paperwork! 

With Copyfiex, you reproduce all doc- 
uments in systematized paperwork — 
order-invoice, purchasing-receiving, ac- 
counting, etc.—from one original trans- 
lucent form. Copyflex flexibility lets you 
add, block out, or change information on 
the original form whenever desired, make 
copies of the revised or changed form 
or any part of it as desired. Best of all 
for business systems and most office 
copying work. Copyflex copies cost only 
1¢ each for materials for Ietter size. 


CALL THE BRUNING MAN. He's your 
paperwork expert— backed by a company with 
over 60 years’ experience. He's located in prin- 
cipal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


(BRUNING) 
Copytlex’ 











Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 6-D 

1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ilinois 

Offices in Principal U.S. Cities ; 

In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 

(_] Please send me information on Copyfiex 
for Business. 

0 Please arrange for a Bruning Man to con- 
tact me. 


Nome Title 
c 








Address 
City County 
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detector test faster than 
checking in peak seasons. 

¢ Unhappy User—Not every polygraph 
experience turns out happily. A steel 
fabricator, upset because some $100,000 
of special steel stocks had disappeared 
from the yard, put all its employees 
through polygraph tests without telling 
them the reason. The company got its 
steel back, but it was so embarrassed 
by the droves of workers who broke 
down and confessed stealing pencils 
and paper clips that it vowed never to 
use a lie detector again. 

Most polygraph users are more en- 
thusiastic about the results. Bramson 
says he cut his losses in half the first 
year after introducing periodic personnel 
checks. One supermarket executive 
claims he nearly halved his cash and 
inventory losses each year in four years 
of polygraph use. After three years of 
polygraph screening First Distributors, 
a Chicago mail order house handling 
a lot of jewelry, has reached this con- 
clusion: Losses have been cut $6,000 to 
$10,000 a year and insurance premiums 
have been reduced approximately 20% 
a year, 

Chicago’s Lake Shore Bank, which 
screens all job applicants and reruns 
employees after five years, reports no 
dishonesty trouble in 25 years. One 
out of three applicants who otherwise 
seem acceptable fail the lie test, the 
bank says, and a significant percentage 
never turn up for the test at all. 
¢ Skepticism—Some businessmen won't 
use lie detectors because they refuse to 
believe their control systems are weak 
or their workers are crooked. Says one 
major Indianapolis banker, “I would 
rather haye dishonest emplovees than 
know who they are.” Security men, of 
course, scorn this ostrich-like attitude. 
Thefts never remain petty, warns John 
Davis, who operates a security service 
in Chicago. “Like a cancer, they 
grow,” he says. 

But plenty of managers remain skep- 
tical. Many are not convinced the test- 
ing is worth the money. Rates nor- 
mally run $20 an hour or more (the 
average pre-employment test takes 
about half an hour although a large 
group can be run through faster). 

That goes back to the question of 
validity, of course. The courts’ atti- 
tude has done lie detector testing a lot 
of harm, although the polygraphers 
think they are making some progress 
on this front. A recent California court 
decision upheld disyaissal of policemen 
who refused to take lie tests. Earlier 
this year true bills were brought against 
a group of Chicago policemen as a 
result of information obtained through 
lie tests. 

A number of companies that use 
polygraph examinations in hiring sea- 
sonal help ask the potential employee 
to put up the test fee. If he passes, 


reference 


the company refunds his money; if he 
fails, he forfeits it. The result is a kind 
of self-screening, plus a lower cost to 
the company. But cost is far from 
being the only objection to the 
polygraph. 

¢ Dissension—Even more disturbing to 
potential polygraph users is the dissen- 
sion within the polygraph fraternity. 
The Keeler and Reid organizations are 
at odds on minor points of technique 
(such as the type of questions that 
should be asked) and both are highly 
critical of all other training and equip- 
ment. They accuse most other poly- 
graphers of charlatanism and even cor- 
ruption, asserting that they would not 
trust themselves to be examined by 
more than a few dozen of their com- 
petitors. 

There seems to be some basis for 
these charges. One self-trained Mid- 
western examiner, who advertises “‘con- 
fidential lie detection tests and honesty 
screening,” states frankly, “I have lie 
detectors to back me up, but usually I 
can look applicants straight in the 
eye and tell whether they 
not.” 
¢ Lack of Regulation—The big problem 
is lack of regulation. Although two na- 
tional associations have set standards for 
their own members, no state has yet set 
minimum standards for licensing polvy- 
graph examiners. As a result, the Keeler 
and Reid organizations can cite ex- 
amples of polygraph examiners who 
were fired for corruption and then set 
up their own investigation 
sometimes in the same city 
to stop them 

“Gaining public acceptance would 
come a lot more readilv,”” says Lynn P 
Marcy of the Keeler institute, “if we 


are lying or 


agencies 
with no law 


had a legal status as a profession.” In 
Illinois, at least, polygraphers hope for 


action on a licensing bill in the next 
legislative session. Similar bills have 
been introduced in Oklahoma and Ohio. 

Polygraphers also would like to be on 
a retainer rather than a per-test or per- 
hour basis. The associations would like 
to sce their members do more consult- 
ing work in the whole area of industrial 
security control. 

Law-¢tnforced standards, the major 
agencies feel, would help to lift the 
stigma associated with lie detectors be- 
cause of the sometimes lurid publicity 
they have received in police cases. As 
a result, many companies shy away from 
the polygraph, saying they would “re- 
sort” to it only if other methods of 
detection failed. For one thing, they 
fear employee objections, despite the 
claims of polygraph-using companies 
that lie detector tests have actually im- 
proved morale in their firms. One Mil- 
waukee banker suggests: “If, say, every 
bank in our city adopted polygraph tests 
as standard procedure, then there would 
be no question of a stigma.” END 
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MORE PIPE LINES... MORE GAS SALES 


United Gas Corporation's pipe line subsidiary invested 
$32,500,000 in transmission facilities during 1959, and now 
operates more than 10,000 miles of gathering and transmission 
lines. We tied in 75 additional fields and at year-end had 471 
fields serving the system. In ten years our sales jumped from 


600 billion to 1.55 trillion 
cubic feet. Takes a lot of pipe UNITED 


line capacity to keep ahead ELAS 


of a demand like that , CORPORATION Headquarters, Shreveport, Lo. 


SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 
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How strong are a Skyhawk’s talons? 


Landing gear hit a carrier flight deck with a mighty 
wallop. How well will the Douglas A4D Skyhawk 
attack bomber withstand this impact? Tatnall Metal- 
Film strain gages developed by Budd’s Instruments 
Division provided the answer, as part of a massive 
testing program for the Skyhawk. These gages are 
smaller than a paper clip, and may be only a thousandth 
of an inch thick. Designed to translate physical strain 
into electrical terms, they’re cemented to the landing 


Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests: Automotive, 
Electronics, Metals Testing, Nucleonics, 


Plastics, Railway and SpaceAtomics. 


gear and electrically connected to a recording instru- 
ment. As the landing gear flexes under impact, the strain 
gages flex with it, and flash to the recorder the exact 
amount and direction of principal stresses and strains. 
Amazingly accurate, strain gages are valuable tools in 
the testing of supersonic aircraft and missiles. They rep- 
resent one aspect of Budd’s diversification in the 
study, testing and fabrication of metals. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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In Research 


Anemic Mice Cured by Transplanting 
Cells; Technique Hopeful for Men 


Scientists at the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory in Bar Harbor, Me, have managed to cure a type of 
inherited anemia in mice. 

According to the American Cancer Society, this means 
that other types of inherited defects may also be cured by 
similar treatment. It also means that the old dream of 
transplanting tissues and organs from one person to an- 
other may someday become a reality—though this de- 
pends on whether continuing studies show that man and 
mouse respond alike. 

To cure anemia, Jackson researchers took embryonic 
healthy mice and transplated their blood- manufacturing 
fetal liver cells to adult anemic mice. In 80% to 90% of 
the cases, the injected cells rapidly began to produce 
normal blood in the anemic mice, which then lived to a 
healthy old age. 

Even more exciting was a later discovery: that animals 
cured of anemia this way often would accept grafts of 
other tissues and transplants of organs from donors with 
the same type of genes. 

There hasn’t yet been time to check whether the same 
techniques can be used on man. Theoretically, though, 
blood-forming spleen, liver, or marrow could be removed 
from aborted or stillborn fetuses and stored like blood 
in a blood bank. All stored tissue would be labeled to 
identify the type of genes, just as blood is labeled with 
its type, RH factor, and such 

People would be similary digs When they needed 
skin grafts or a new kidney, say, because of burns or dis- 
ease, they would get an Picton of stored embyronic 
cells with genes matching their own. ‘his would prepare 
them for a transplant from a compatible donor. 

The Bar Harbor experiments turned up another in- 
teresting point. With mice, it apparently makes little 
difference whether the animal has been treated with X- 
rays before a transplant. It has been common for labora- 
tories to irradiate their animals before attempting trans- 
plant experiments. ‘The radiation destroys the body's 
ability to form antibodies hostile to grafted tissue. But 
sooner or later most grafts wither away anyway—or, even 
worse, they produce antibodies that destroy the host. 

If the gene types are compatible, however, radiation 
is apparently not necessary, and the grafts are generally 
permanent. 


How to Dispose of Atomic Wastes? 
World Experts Offer Some Answers 


The disposal of highly radioactive wastes in the sea 
cannot, at present, be recommended as a regular prac- 
tice. But, in the light of current technology, sea disposal 
of radioactive wastes that have a low or intermediate 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT RESEARCH ON: 


@ P. 111—Freezing, as a method of desalting 
water, will get a full-scale test with award of 


an Office of Saline Water contract early this 
fall. 


@ P. 119—The use of computers to identify 
and recognize the spoken word offers a great 
challenge, major technological problems to 
researchers. 








degree of activity is perfectly safe under controlled 
specified conditions. That was the conclusion reached 
by an international panel of atomic energy experts 
reporting to the Director General of the Internati 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna late last month. 

The panel, working from the most recent rese: 
reports on atomic safety procedures, makes one exceptio 
for low-level radioactive disposal into the sea—that 
should not include disposal of waste from nuclea 
powered ships. Other low-level waste, it conclud 
should be able to be safely released into designaté 
disposal sites, provided that disposal crews conforn 
specified rules for that particular site. 

To prevent possible buildup of pollution in any 
over the years, the panel further suggests that all nati: 
be asked to monitor their own disposal gites, kee) 
full and complete records of how much and what ki 
of radioactive materials have been dumped. 

For wastes from nuclear ships, the panel proposes ¢! 
a record be maintained on every ship for inspection 
port authorities. If disposal is necessary, it should co 
form with conditions laid down by local authoriti: 
Disposal in international waters should be allowed on! 
under strict regulations set up by international agreement 


Bureau of Standards Accelerator 


To Produce Intense Electron Beams 


\ linear accelerator capable of producing one of t! 
most intense high-energy electron beams in the wo 
will be installed by the National Bureau of Standard 
its Gaithersburg (Md.) laboratory. The bureau says | 
aceclerator will enable it to keep pace with the la 
technology in the field. Industry is already using elec 
tron beams to sterilize pharmaceuticals and food, to 
polymerize plastics, and to vulcanize a \ 
cheaper accelerators due soon (BW—Aug.29'5° 
list is certain to grow. 

Providing basic data, standards, and measurem« 
techniques for this new branch of radiation physi 
part of the bureau’s responsibility in the field of natio 
standards of physical measurement. So it has desig) 
its accelerator to produce electron beams with ener; 
continuously variable from 10 to 100 Mev and wit 
power outputs on the order of 40 kw. This power out; 
is about 100,000 times greater than the energy range th 
the bureau has previously been able to obtain. 
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some 
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aren’t 
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hot 


For some institutions, fund-raising is often a process of “out of 
the frying pan into the fire.” 

Most hospital governing boards can avoid such an experience 
by realizing great causes aren’t always rewarded by great con- 
tributions. 

They know the challenge of raising money is enhanced by 
professional direction. 

Helping to raise funds for more than 3525 projects in the last 
47 years has taught us many things. How this rich experience 
of the American City Bureau can be applied to your financial 
planning is described in our booklet, “The Full Meaning of a 
Promise.” For your free copy, write: 3520 Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Illinois; 470 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
or 410 Forum Bldg., Sacramento 14, California. 


FOUNDING MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNCIL 


American City Bureau © professional fund-ra/sing counsel 





Freezing the Salt Out of Water 


— time this fall, one or the other 
of the two freezing processes for de 
salting water Mlusteated at the right CARRIER’S PROCESS 
will in all probability be given the first 

full-scale test ever tried on this sort of 

technique. Actually, five freezing meth- Fresh Wash Water=__ 
ods have been proposed to the Interior 1 
Dept.’s Office of Saline Water. But hy jt) Ni i 
these two, one developed by Carrier : : = 2 A) ll yey 
Corp., the other by Blaw-Knox Co Refrigerant i, eh eh pase 
seem well in the lead in the race for an 

official large-scale test. 

Small pilot-plant demonstrations of 
freezing have impressed OSW experts 
Quite a few of them have suggested, 
privately, that freezing may soon su 
persede the traditional technique of 
distilling by evaporation in a world 
that increasingly needs an economically 
viable method for desalting water in 
bulk. 
¢ Initial Cost—The catch has been- 
and still is—that the initial costs of set 
ting up a freeze-desalting plant will 
always be greater than for an evapora 
tion setup of equal capacity. Hence 
OSW feels that the evidence of a com- 
mercial-scale test is needed to prove 
that freezing is really more practicable 
than evaporation. Not until that test 
has been made can the U.S. launch any 
really major aa of building water 
conversion plants. 

Cost dictates that only one freezing Fresh Water 
method be used for the big test as 
against evaporation. Of the five freez- BLAW-KNOX PROCESS 
ing methods now in test stages, the 
Carrier and Blaw-Knox systems can of 
fer much larger bodies of research and 
development data, thanks to their 
modest-sized pilot plants that they have ; 
been operating for some time. The | Butane 
betting is that one or the other will MARY (vapor) 
get the nod—though there’s an outside 
possibility that some sort of combina- 
tion may be tried. Of course, there’s al- Butane 
ways the chance that in the longer run, welip2y 
some still undreamed of freezing meth- (liquid) 


od may turn out to be better than any 
of the present candidates. Meanwhile, 
as ie SR 
; L axe 4 
Th : ' ee ae Effluent Ko 
e Carrier process flash-freezes sea water ; - Washer cS 
in a vacuum by piping a refrigerant through ~ 
the chamber. Ice crystals are washed free 
from brine; water vaporized in the freezing 
is removed either mechanically or by an 


absorption unit, providing more fresh water. 
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The Blaw-Knox process flash-freezes water 
by direct contact with a volatile hydrocarbon 
that won’t mix with water, such as isobu- - 
tane. The pure ice is washed free of brine, Fresh Water 
and then melted in a continuing cycle with 

the butane. 
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“Because we ve got to be 


on Camera, 
On Cue 


we use Delta Air Freight” 


ELEY ROMP TER 


TelePrompTer Corp., New York, produces 
closed-circuit TV programs nationwide, 
ships special electronic projection equip- 
ment by air, relying heavily on Delta's 
scheduled Air Freight service. 


“Meetings via closed-circuit television 
have become so popular with business 
and industry,” reports Barry Burnstein, 
Traffic Manager, “that we have to use 
the fastest, most reliable means of ship- 
ment to assure prompt delivery. By 
using Delta Air Freight we also eliminate 
heavy crating, excessive paperwork and 
handling. Air freight is a daily tool of 
business with us. It has helped us widen 
our service and please more customers.” 


Profit from Delta’s 


BIG PLUS 





Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-cargo flights 
serve Atlanta + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Charlotte + Dallas - Houston + Miami 
New York + New Orleans + Orlando 
Philadelphia - Detroit * Memphis 


2OOR-TO- DOOR 





GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA. 
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.. . an obvious advantage to desalting water by freezing 
is that it takes less energy to freeze water than to distill 


Lae 


here’s a thumbnail sketch of how the 
five stack up: 

Carrier Corp. flash-freezes sea water 
in a vacuum chamber at a temperature 
low enough to produce ice crystals, 
which are then washed free of brine 
(upper diagram). In the freezing, part 
of the water vaporizes, thus producing 
an additional source of purified water 
The vapor is either evacuated from the 
chamber by mechanical means or by 


an absorption unit. Either way, the 


vapor can be handled only by big 
volume devices, with existing tech 
niques. Carrier is already operating a 
15,000-gal.-per-day pilot plant at Syra 
cuse, and will start building a 35,000 
gal. setup this summer at Harbor Island, 
near Wrightsville, N. C. 

Blaw-Knox Co. also uses flash freez 
ing, but by direct refrigeration, using 
the Wiegandt process. An immiscible 
hydrocarbon such as_ isobutane is 
brought into contact with sea water, 
which turns to ice. Because it uses a 
direct refrigerant, this method needs 
a much smaller compressor than Carrier 
has to have. On the other hand, its 
operation is complicated by having t 
handle two fluids (water and isobutanc 
in a closed-cvcle system. Blaw-Knox 
hopes to prove it has managed to han 
dle this complication when it builds a 
35,000-gal. plant this summer at St 
Petersburg. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., using the 
Zarchin process, differs from the two 
above by vaporizing some of the sea 
water in order to refrigerate the rr 
mainder. ‘The company has been con 
centrating on thirstv Israel. It has a 
6,000-gal. research plant running ther 
now, and hopes to complete the first of 
two identical 250,000-gal. plants in the 
summer of 1961, at Elath, on the Gulf 
of Aquaba. F-M says the Zarchin proc 
ess needs a minimum amount of power 
to operate, which could give it an edg¢ 
in the U.S., where desalting methods 
will have to shade the competitive cost 
of developing new natural supplies of 
water: 

Engineering teams, clocking the 
Zarchin process, have convinced F-M 
management that the process 1s sound. 
Gordon R. Anderson, F-M’s executive 
vice-president’ for operations, says “the 
Zarchin process will mean the greatest 
development and change for Fairbanks- 
Morse since the invention of the scale 
in 1830.” 

Battelle Memorial Institute is work 
ing on a zone-freezing process that ex 
ploits the different solubility of salt 
in water and in ice. 


(STORY on page 111) 


Struthers Wells Corp. and Scientific 
Design Co. have announced joint dé 
velopment of a crystal-growing tech 
nique that is said to simplify the com- 
plicated process of separating pure ic¢ 
from brine. 

Researchers have been intrigued 
a long time by the idea of desalting 
water bv freezing rather than bv dis 
tilling. An obvious advantage is that 
it takes less energy to freeze water than 
to distill it. Wath freezing, there is 
little trouble with scale and 
Che process 
maintenance. 

There are blemishes to match th« 
charms in the freezing method, though 
Freezing the fresh ice crvstals out of 
saline water is just one step of the sepa 
ration process. When saline water is 
frozen, brine trapped between thx 
ice crystals. That means tricky sex 
ond step of separating solids and liquid 
¢ Placid Hunt—lor years 
tinkered with this second phase in a 
leisurely way. Especially in the univer 
sities, the tendency was to consider it 
in academic teaser to be mulled over 


corrosion 


simple and need ttl 


researt he rs 


rather than as a commercial need that 
called for urgent assault 
Until the 1950s, this ho-hum atti 
tude extended far bevond the la \ 
few chronic worriers kept wonder 
ibout U.S. water requirements in 
far future, but 
nothing but vawns 
One of the worrv-warts was thi 
Geological Surve' 
stream of Cassandra-type statistics 
the surve timates that toda 
total readily-availabl 
water in the U.S 
nomical use of all potential sourc 
515-billion gal. per day, 


mostly the 
It poured f 


supph yf 
that means the 
g current 
sumption is only 312-billion gal., 
this is expected to rise to 400-1 
gal. by 1970, and to 450-billion gal 
1975—onlv 15 years from now 

This looks more serious when vi 
realize that even now, with potenti 
supply still 200-billion gal. ahead 
actual consumption, there are areas 
such as Texas, Southern California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico—that suffer 
severe water shortage almost every sum 
mer. In 1957, more than 1,000 cities 
and cormunities around the nation had 
to restnct the use of water. In Dallas, 
people lined up to buy water at 50¢ per 


gal.—double what they were paving for 
gasoline. 

¢ Tide Turns—The worriers, led by the 
Geological Survey, had been pouring out 
their gloomy statistics for a long time 
By 1952 they managed to impress Con 
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better way 


to a 


good steer 


Feed packaging has taken a turn for the better with 
WoNDERWALL, West Virginia’s multiwall bag that 
reduces both breakage and costs. 

Ordinary bags are made with several kraft plies to 
achieve a given strength. WONDERWALL’s advantage: 
the same performance with fewer or lighter plies. 

The extra strength in WONDERWALL comes from 
Kraftsman Clupak* paper—brought to commercial 
perfection by West Virginia. Its unique, built-in 
“stretch’”’ absorbs more impact without breaking. 


WoNDERWALLS are another example of how West 
Virginia is serving customers with exceptional qual 
ity and economy. Through research expenditures 
of over $3,000,000 annually and virtually total utili 
zation of raw materials, West Virginia produces out- 
standing quality with unusual efficiency. 

For a better, less costly multiwall, get the facts on 
WoONDERWALL. Write Multiwall Bag Division, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York. 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper, manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specificatioy 


West Virginia 
l Pulp and Paper 





electrical energy 


for the 


needs of motion 


Churn up the waters; create your own path as you 
surge through sun and spray. You're one of over 
six million owner-enthusiasts captured by the thrill 
of outboard boating. Outboard motors, bigger and 
better than ever, have brought you new water-borne 
mobility and freedom. And part of the credit goes 
to electrical energy—for outboard motors owe much 
of their quick and easy starting, their never-let 
you-down efficiency, to electrical systems—just like 
the one in the car that brought you to the water. 
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Trend-setting components for such electrical sys- 
tems have been produced by Delco-Remy for over 
50 years. They are designed to operate with relia- 
bility everywhere: On the road as original equip- 
ment in millions of cars, trucks and buses. On the 
water in power boats. In the sky; even out into 
space! Wherever vehicles are set in motion, elec- 
tricity plays an essential role—and Delco-Remy 
systems are precision-made to create, transform 
and control this vital pulsing force. 


The comprehensive Delco-Remy line includes . Generat 
* Regulators ¢ Cranking Motors « Distributors 

Coils * Horns * Flexible Cable Controls * Directional S 
and Control Switches ¢ and Delco Batteries. 


Delco-Remy 


From the highway to the stars 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Climatite seals for glass wall buildings : 
a weatherproof success from the six fields of Firestone 


The skyscraper expanses of curtain wall windows no longer 
present a serious sealing problem. Originally, weather leaks 


showed up where adhesive panel sealants had let go—or 
where faulty gaskets had buckled at the corners. But 
Firestone developed a perimeter gasket with shaped corners 
that seal as snugly as the sides. These rubber gaskets are 
custom-compounded to withstand sun, salt air and indus- 


trial fumes. Weatherproof even in gale winds, Firestone 
Climatite gaskets are now lending new practicality to the 
new look in buildings. This is one of many ways that 
Firestone is continuously serving mankind in research, in 





best 
today still better tomorrow in six essential and diversified 


development and in manufacturing by making the 


fields of industry: rubber, metals, plastics, synthetics, 


textiles and chemicals. 
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rire stone 


— MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ vpany, Akron, Ohio 











RUBBER METALS PLASTICS 


HS 


SYNTHETICS TEXTILES CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 71 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind. 








... freezing is the only 
method of desalting water 
that looks economically 
feasible up to now... . 
(STORY on page 111) 


gress, which appropriated $2-million 
for the search for an economical means 
f converting sea water. The Office of 
Saline Water was set up to direct the 
job (hree vears later, pilot plant 
ictivity had started; since then a 
udget expanded to provide $10-million 
through 1962 has made it possible to 
build 11 pilot plants for 

rted methods. 

\ll that money, plus some gains in 
chnology, has not been able to pro- 
duce a really economic method of de- 
salting water, however. After all, de- 
salting can’t cost more than 50¢ per 
1,000 gal. if it is to compete with fresh 
water obtained by other means. 

No one has managed to come close to 
this vet 


} 
| 


testing as- 


lhe most efficient distillation plant 
v running—on the Dutch island of 
\ruba in the Caribbean—runs at a cost 
f $1.75 per 1,000 gal. Solar distilla- 
even with the sun providing free 
rgv, is so expensive to install that 
the fresh water costs. run around $2 per 
00 gal 
In theory, membrane pro 
reen out the dissolved salt 
nation of thin membranes and elec- 
tv, should come close to the 50¢ 
target. The trouble is that the 
mbrane system is efhicient only on 
ickish water with low concentrations 
salt; on sea water and brine it falls 
clow standard. 
¢ Dark Horses—By a process of elimina- 
tion that leaves freezing, or some chem- 
ical or electrical conversion method, as 
the logical candidate. The labs are now 
looking at such chemical methods as 
the use of gas hydrates, and at con- 
trolled absorption using electricity. But 
freezing is the only method that has of- 
fered real promise up to now 
\s for the alternatives to desalting 
as a means of stepping up water supply, 
ill are limited in resources and expen- 
to install. There are clear limits 
to the possibilities of building huge 
dams and reservoirs, of pollution con- 
trol, of the re-use of water in industry, 


sses, Which 
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and the reclaiming of sewage as a means 


of materially increasing the water sup- 
ph Add all their potential together 
ind you will still run into a_ water 
deficit in the decades ahead 

Uhat’s where freezing has its chance 
to come in. Right now it seems to be 
the best bet, though the Office of 
Saline Water still hopes that an even 
better method will turn up before it 
h ommitteed itself irretrievably. END 
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Your Firestone 
Tech-man can 


help you make 


better plans in 
molded and 
extruded rubbers 


Trying a tricky new industrial mo 
ing and having trouble? Can't 

a close enough tolerance in a 
gasket? Want to work color into 
compounding, but aren’t sure ho 
You need a Firestone Tech-ma! 
the sheer variety and volume of 
experience in solving rubber good 
problems. You need the knowledgs 
he applies every day—quieting street 
car wheels, cutting the cost of mount 
ing motors, lengthening the life 
radiator hose, speeding the produ 
tion of bushings and bumpers, making 
toys softer and safer. You need 
man who makes problems his bus 
ness, whether those problems ar 
materials or in manufacturing met! 
ods, in the planning stage or alr 
affecting production. 


Whatever your field—whethe 
rubber, metals, plastics, synthet 
textiles or chemicals— you'll 
Firestone Tech-man always 01 
and ready to answer your questi 
Naturally, there’s no obligation 
just write Firestone Technic-a 
Dept 6A, Firestone Tire & Rul 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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For Forty-Six Years—World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers! 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10941 HARPER AVENUE + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








Computers That Hear and Obey 


@ Getting them to understand human speech is 
goal now being discussed by physicists. 


@ The key, researchers believe, is to learn the funda- 
mentals of the resonances that distinguish vowel sounds. 


@ And sound-measuring may help reveal the mysteri- 
ous “glue” that holds molecules together in a solid state. 


Subjects ranging all the way trom 
pipe organ tones to the complexities of 
underwater sound and the noise in 
space vehicles came under discussion 
last week as some 600 top physicists 
gathered together in Providence at the 
69th meeting of the Acoustical Society 
of America. 

The sweeping range of topics was 
no surprise to the pros, for in recent 
years acoustical research has cut across 
just about every scientific line, with 
repercussions all over industrial and 
community life. 

Much of the research has a long way 
to go; much more basic work must be 
done before many of the existing proj- 
ects can be completed. But when they 
are—and they are numbered by the 
score—whole industries may be re 
vamped. 
¢ Computer Language—Take the at 
tempt to teach the IBM 704 computer 
to identify vowel sounds. This project 
is just one part of a continuing drive 
to make machines that can hear and 
obey spoken commands. 

J. D. Foulkes of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories says the effort to find the 
responsive machines is now centered on 
basic research in the field of resonance. 

Human speech depends a great deal 
on the sounds that are classified as 
vowels—sounds such as the “ee” in heed 
and the “ah” in hard. Man’s ear iden- 
tifies these sounds correctly whether 
they are made by a child talking in a 
high squeak or by a sea captain bellow 
ing in basso profundo. An “ce” noise 
is an “ee” noise and is different from 
an “ah” noise, regardless of pitch, in- 
tonation, or volume. 
¢ Vowel Qualities—Trying to explain 
the difference to a computer is quite 
another matter. For the moment, re 
searchers believe that it is resonance 
that enables the human ear to detect 
the difference. When you blow into a 
bottle, you hear ‘ts resonance frequency. 
Blow into two bottles at once, and you 
hear two resonances; their relationship 
gives the sound a distinguishable qual- 
ity. 

Musicians use labels such as “major” 
and “‘minor” to express these qualities 
But something much more precise must 
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be found before science can make its 
machine that hears and understands. 
So the target for now is to classify the 
relationships between resonances in 
such a way that the computer will be 
ible to distinguish vowel qualities. 

Considerable progress has been made 
ilong this line recently, according to 
Foulkes. Researchers aren’t vet ready 
to claim they have the complete an- 
swer. But thev’re making headway in 
the first step—that of describing, in 
simple mathematical language, the 
boundaries of the various vowel regions. 
¢ Solid State Physics—Strides have 
made lately, too, in the use of 
acoustical measurement techniques in 
solving a scientific mystery: what makes 
the molecules in a solid material stick 
together in a certain relationship. 

Scientists have never been able to 
measure the cohesive force, or “glue,” 
that holds molecules together in a solid 
state. A new theory now points to a 
relationship between ultrasonic absorp- 
tion and molecular binding forces, 
though. If it proves to be true, this 
would provide the ideal yardstick for 
measuring molecular forces. 

It is known that the “glue” in the 
case of some solids, such as the metals, 
is electrical in nature. In other solids, 
however, that have no electrical charge, 
the intermolecular forces are harder to 
understand. That’s where ultrasonics 
comes in. 

The theorv as to what binds solids 
that have only weak molecular forces 
predicts also that these solids should 
have exceedingly high sound absorp- 
tion. That’s because molecules with 
weak binding forces vibrate more 
slowly, just as the weight on the end 
of a weak spring vibrates more slowly 
than one on a stiff spring. These slower 
vibrations can interact more efficiently 
with anv sound wave that is transmit- 
ted into the crystal. 
¢ Crystal Sample—In order to make 
precise measurements of the molecular 
forces binding solid materials by judg- 
ing their ability to absorb sound, it 
is necessary first to have a fairly large 
sample of the material in the form of a 
single crystal. Some solids (such as 
diamond or quartz) can be found as a 


been 


single crystal, but most are made up of 
many small crystals. 

Scientists are trying to grow singl 
crystals of each solid, in turn, in the 
laboratory. That is what is 
down progress at the moment 

If researchers can find out what th 
cohesive force in solid matter really 
it could radically change the wholc 
terials industry. Manmade solids 
as plastics and synthetic fibers would get 
a tremendous boost. And fields of 
science as far apart as electronics and 
biochemistry would be affected. 
¢ Hospitals, Restaurants—R esc a1 
progress in acoustics is not all at a ba 
level, of course. Much has been un 
covered in recent months that shoul 
have an immediate bearing on the de 
sign and construction of many build 
ings, from hospitals to roadside restau 
rants. For the benefit of architects, f 
example, the U.S. Public Health Service 
has prepared a sound-rating schedule of 
all common hospital equipment and 
mechanical facilities. 

In a series of experiments to ass¢ 
the annoying problem of noise inside 
airplane, Convair researchers have con 
up with discoveries that, translated into 
a blueprint for sound-proofing, should 
enable designers to lay out a plane in 
which the cabin noise level stays con- 
sistently low throughout flight. 

And on the Illinois Tollway, designer 
have managed to build restaurants ov 
the highway in which the traffic flowing 
beneath cannot be heard. 
¢ Navigational Aids—Even the age-old 
idea of using sound signals for orient 
tion at sea may finally be 
thanks to new knowledge 
science of acoustics. 

In a series of tests off the coast 
Maine, researchers found measurabl 
proof that the range at which an aud 
ble fog signal can be heard over wat 
depends markedly on the direction 
the wind. At specific distances upwin 
from the foghorn, the signal may b 
as much as 20-30 decibels weaker than 
at the same distance downwind. ‘Th 
scientific explanation: Wind near 
ocean surface tends to bend the soun 
in the direction the wind is blowing 

To overcome this attenuation 
maintain the audibility of a fogh 
both upwind and downwind, it wou! 
be necessary to increase the 
power generated by the foghorn mor 
than a hundredfold. This is far beyon: 
the range of engineering practicality 
the present time. But with the n 
knowledge, plus what's known ab 
meteorological parameters, it should | 
possible to plan positioning of fog sig 
nals much more efficiently in the fu- 
ture. END 
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A Sound Business Tip: 


SWITCH TO 
RAMBLER 


—Save On Your Fleet Costs! 


Fleet operators from coast-to-coast have 
learned that it is sound business to 
switch to Rambler. The reasons for 
the switch are obvious: 








1. Rambler costs less to buy... 
reduces your fleet investment! 


2. Rambler costs less to operate 

. . is the recognized economy 
leader, proved by 25 billion owner- 
driven miles . . . saves on fleet 
operating costs. 


3. Rambler has the top resale 
value of all low-priced cars ... 


brings you more when it comes 
RAMBLER 6 gs } 


STATION WAGON " eo time to trade or sell. 


Switch to Rambler NOW! 
... Save On Fleet Operating Costs! 








FLEET LEASING 
ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 
If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing com- 
pany for low Rambler rates or write us for the names 
of leasing companies with whom we have working 

arrangements for your convenience. 
Write or Wire... 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
DEPT. C-618 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 











RAMBLER AMERICAN 2-DOOR SEDAN 


America’s Most Experienced 
Builder of Compact Cars! 


RAMBLER AMERICAN STATION WAGON 
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The Pressure's on for Top Degrees 


@ A record number of this year’s new graduates will 


go into graduate schools this fall. 


e Business, self-interest, and the growth of knowl- 
edge all make advanced degrees the goal of more and more 
of the nation’s bright young men. 


@ Under this pressure, universities keep pushing their 


standards still higher. 


This is the time of the year when 
the graduating classes of 1960 are sweat 
ing out commencement exercises, when 
traditionally they are told that they're 
stepping out of the academic life to the 
harsh outside world. But this year it 
seems that a record number from those 
graduating classes will merely exchang¢ 
one school for another. More and mort 
of them are going on to graduate schools 
for another year, or two, or more. 

Nobody can be sure just yet how 
large an increase there will be in the 
number of new graduates entering 
graduate schools this year. Not all th 
schools have yet enrolled the total num 
ber of students they can handle. Before 
the new academic year begins some of 
those already enrolled in graduate 
schools may change their minds and 
drop out. But it does seem certain that 
the number entering graduate schools 
in the new academic year will be well 
above the 350,000-odd who went after 
graduate degrees last year. 

That’s the main conclusion that can 
be drawn from a survey of more than a 
score of the major centers of higher 
education made this week by BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters. 


1. Key to Success 


The increase in graduate students 
has been steady at most universities for 
the last five years and more. But in the 
last couple of years the percentage of 
the graduating classes going on to more 
academic work has been growing faster 
And at many universities this year the 
rate of increase as well as the sheer num 
bers will be greater than ever. 

Prosperity is part of the reason for 
this: More and more new graduates can 
afford to go without a job while they 
earn a higl.er degree, because there are 
many more scholarships available, b« 
cause their families can stake them, 
or because their wives can find jobs to 
help support them. This is a chang« 
from the old pattern of graduate school 
enrollment; only a decade ago it was 
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still assumed that graduate school en- 
rollments increased when the job mar- 
ket was poor, when new graduates found 
they had to wait a year or more for the 
kind of job they wanted 

But there’s more to it than that. 
lhe chief reason today is probably, as 
Wendell Horsley, placement director 
t Texas A&M College, says: “En- 
trance to industry requires a bachelor’s 
degree, but the key to advancement is 

graduate degree.” 
¢ Lost Bachelors—In the physical sci- 
neces this is especially true. As the 
body of learning grows rapidly, a science 
graduate is virtually lost without an 
idvanced degree. And now, says Flor- 
nce Watt, placement director at the 
University of Southern California: “Ad- 
vanced degrees are required for jobs in 
libraries, in education, and in govern- 
ment work.” 

Is the B.A. now contemptibly com- 
mon? It’s hard to find a professor or a 
placement officer who'll give an un- 

ynditional “Yes” to that. But in Lan- 
ing, Mich., John R. Kinney, Michigan 
State University’s placement director, 
savs: ‘““More and more a bachelor’s de- 
gree is not worth too much to a job- 
hunting graduate. If he wants a good 
job, he finds that a masters degree is 
ilmost expected of him.” 


ll. Growing Fields 


It’s not too unexpected that the 
physical sciences should be contributing 
to some of the sharpest increases in 
graduate school enrollments. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, one of 
the chief breeding grounds for advanced 
candidates in the sciences, ex- 
pects some 50% of its graduating class 
will go on to graduate schools—and that 
will represent a 15% increase over last 
vear. MIT’s placement director says 
that faculty members are doing their 
best now to persuade their brightest 
students to go on to graduate schools 
for advanced degrees and that the grad- 
uate schools themselves actively woo 


degree 


the bright ones with almost as much 
ervor as industrial companies seeking 
taduates for their payrolls. The schoo! 

coe a steadily increasing number of 
research grants available and if they’: 

to keep up the quality of their research 
they, too, must try to attract the bright 
est graduates. 

Enrollments in graduate schools 
business have been climbing sharp 
this year and they, too, add a big share 
to the over-all increase. More and more 
frequently engineering graduates are en 
rolling in these schools, a trend that be 
gan to show up four or five years ago 
Engineering graduates, says a placement 
official at Philadelphia’s Drexel Institut 
of Technology, have found that “you 
can’t be an engineer and lead a mona 
tic life with your slide rule; you have to 
operate in the reality of a business enter 
prise.” The result that an engineering 
plus-business-school graduate seeks 
not simply more money in his first job 
but a job that has greater potential 
that will put him several grades higher 
in corporate hierarchy right from th: 
start. 

e One Dip—Among the few school 
that are. failing to get a higher propor 
tion of new graduates are the medical 
schools. These have been operating 
near capacity for several years and their 
expansion has been slow. But beyond 
that, some college placement offcers 
sense a growing disinclination among 
many potential medical school student 
to tackle the long route to an M.D. ck 
gree only to face two or three or mor 
years of privation as interns and resi 
dents. There’s a growing emphasis on 
medical laboratory research rather than 
bedside practice, and the holder of 
doctorate in some of the physica 
ences can qualify for this without g 
ing through those years of privati 
during which most new doctors pile 

a lot of debts. 

Law schools, though, are as crowded 
as ever; there’s no decline in the popu 
larity of this profession. Yet less tha 
10% of the law school students 
pass their bar examinations actually 
into legal practice. In fact, 
them wind up with the same goals 
the winners of advanced degrees in b 
ness administration. 
¢ Solid Increases—Almost everywh 
the graduate schools will be crowded t 
capacity. In the graduate school 
Detroit’s Wayne State University, th 
estimate is that there will be a 15% t 
20% jump in enrollments this year ove 
last year. The University of Houston 
expects a 20% increase in its graduat 
schools’ enrollments. The Universit 
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Service 


for Motorola 2-way radio 


THE FINEST RADIO...AND THE FINEST SERVICE 
GIVE YOU MORE PROFIT IN YOUR BUSINESS 


Once you install 2-way radio, you'll come to yely on it. 
You'll build your business procedures around it— because 
that’s the way this new business tool is most profitable 
For maximum profit, you'll insist upon premium reliability 
..day-in, day-out dependable performance. That’s why 
you'll be glad you bought Motorola 2-way radio! And for 
two good reasons. @ First, because records prove Motorola 
2-way radio outperforms all others— requires less repair 
experiences far fewer outages. Second, Motorola will supply 
regular, programmed maintenance and assume complete 
responsibility for the continuing peak operation of your 
system. @® For routine or emergency maintenance your 
Motorola Service Center is “Johnny on the Spot.”’ Motorola 
Service is nearby; over 800 Service Centers. And Motorola 
Service is fast—a radio-dispatched “repair shop on wheels” 
with factory-trained personnel using factory-perfected 
methods, tools and test equipment is at your command. ® 
Motorola reliability—from sale through service—is one of 
the big reasons why the people who buy the most 2-way 
radio—fire, police, utilities, construction, transportation 
services—buy Motorola 2-way radio more often than all 
other makes combined! @ When you buy-—-give yourself 


premium Motorola performance. 


Motorola . . . the communications specialist to industry for nearly three decades 


i WG MOTOROLA 2 way A010 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


A Subsidiary of Motorola inc SPaulding 2-6500 





Michigan expects to get some 4,500 
applications for its graduate schools this 
summer—and estimates it will accept 
about 1,800 of them. 

Not all those attending graduate 
schools when the new academic veat 
begins this fall will be strictly students 
Many will be working at full-time jobs, 
and, following a trend that has de 
veloped since soon after World War II 
will have their higher education fi 
nanced at least in part by their employ 
ers. Many of this vear’s new entrants 
will probably follow this same pattern 
during the next few vears, working a 
vear or two toward an advanced cd 
gree then taking a job and completing 
their work with aid from their employ 
crs, 


Ill. Higher Standards 


With the pressure on space 
faculties, 


ind on 
graduate school administra 
tions are doing some careful weeding 
out. The performance of those alread 
admitted is being watched closely at 
many schools to get rid of “intellectual 
hobbvists” and those “who are afraid 
to test thei wings and just want to 
stav in school.” 

Standards are being raised constanth 
for new applicants. In graduate schools 
of physics and chemistry the standards 
are climbing rapidly under pressure 
from the fast increasing number of ap 
plicants. Says the dean of the Univer 
sity of Chicago’s physical sciences d« 
partment: “Our graduate level students 
must be dedicated to science and basic 
research, rather than to higher salaries.’ 
¢ Cheap MBAs?—By constantly watch 
ing such standards, most university of 
ficials believe there will be no cheap 
ening, through sheer numbers, of the 
advanced degrees as there has been of 
the B.A. degree. But a few fear that 
some degrees may lose their stature 
l'emple University’s placement director, 
Svlvester Aichele, savs that many uni 
versities are planning new or expanded 
graduate schools of business and that 
“they are probably enticing too many 
people into the Master of Business Ad 
ministration program, people who aren't 
really qualified.” And an official of onc 
Midwestern university savs: ““The 
cheapening has started already in som« 
of the sciences. In these, a Masters d« 
gree is often looked on as a consolation 
prize for those who cannot obtain a 
doctorate. . .. A tendency to grind out 
these advanced degrees will necessarily 
lower standards.” 

Nobody, though, fears yet for the 
value of a doctorate. Says Harlan 
Hatcher, president of the University of 
Michigan, “If the Bachelors degree is 
as common today as the high school 
diploma was a generation ago, th« 
doctorate is still a vast investment in 
time, money, and cffort.”’ 
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No More Humanities for Brass 


The Bell System and the University of Pennsylvania 
have terminated their rigorous joint study course for manage- 
ment—although all hands swear the program was a success. 


One of the nation’s most publicized 
management training courses died 
quietly this week after running for seven 
vears. The casualty was the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Institute of Humanis- 
tic Studies for Executives, started and 
backed by the Bell Telephone Svstem 

panies, 

Che reasons for the institute’s death 
ire beclouded bv the insistence of every- 
one connected with it that it was a suc- 
Every vear, Bell sent two dozen 
bright voung district and department 
managers—with their families—to the 
Penn campus for 10 months of inten- 
sive study of art, music, literature, and 
philosophy. This program, says Bell, 
accomplished something worthwhile for 
the company. 
¢ Broader Horizon—According to Wil- 
fred D. Gillen, president of Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsvlvania, which 
looked after the program for the Bell 
System, the point of it all was to assure 
the telephone companies a supply of 
‘men with breadth and depth, with a 
broad knowledge of the world in which 
business exists and operates, and with 
in understanding of people and theit 
motivations.” 

lo show that the institute did this 
job, Bell points with pride to early 
members of the program now coming 
into prominent executive positions in 
the various operating companies. It is 
impossible really to prove that the Penn 
course is the reason for their success, 
since the likeliest comers were sent. 
But the companies give the institute’s 
program credit for a major assist. 
¢ Cutting Down—In spite of this en- 
dorsement, Pennsylvania Bell officials 
notified the school last fall that the com- 
pany was running out of candidates for 
the institute, although only about 130 
executives out of the entire Bell Svstem 
had been through the course. Other 
Bell officials don’t mention anv lack of 
students; thev sav that all management 
training is to some degree experimental 
ind the institute’s demise means only 
the end of an experiment, not its fail- 
ure 

In any case, Bell cut its enrollment 
in the institute to nine this vear and 
isked the university to run the program 
on a tuition basis, open to executives 
from other companies. Only one “out- 
sider,” from the classified telephone di 
rectory department of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., showed up and paid 
the $4,000 tuition fee. Bell and Penn 
igreed that in order to continue next 


COSS. 


year, they would have to drum up m 
students to fill the class. 

¢ Traveling Salesmen—So the instit 
officials took to the road with a g 

of top university officers led by Alf 
H. Williams, chairman of the unive 
ty’s board and former head of 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve Ban) 
They held long meetings with corporat 
brass in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Ne¢ 
York, as well as Philadelphia, trying t 
sell them on the idea of sending 

of their promising middle managers t 
the institute. But they found no tak« 

As one university spokesman explain 
it: “There was great interest in 
project, but company after compan 
decided this year wasn’t the year. Tl 
were going through reorganization 
some such thing.” Finally, this sprin 
it became evident that even if Be 
sent nine or ten executives, the 
stitute just couldn’t round up a ful 
sized class of 24. So it was decided t 
disband. 

The end of the institute, howe 
does not vet mean that Bell is aband 
ing the whole idea of humanities st 
for executives. Since the institute 
started in 1953, the Bell System 
created four other shorter programs. 
Since 1956, there has been one eight 
week session a vear cach at Williams 
and Dartmouth colleges, and, sinc 
1957, three eight-week sessions a 
have been held at Northwestern | 
versity. A series of 14-week course 
began at Swarthmore College in 195 
was abandoned in 1958. 

Ordinarilv, the schools at first 
the courses exclusively for Bell on a 
contract basis. But Bell likes them to 
take the programs over eventually 
recruit students from other compan 
too. This was done last vear at W 
liams and Dartmouth, but so far th 
programs have attracted only a fev 
outsiders. ‘The reason for dropping ti 
Swarthmore course was that the sch 
felt it didn’t have the manpower t 
the humanities program to other 
panies. 

e No Cinch—One reason th« 
of Humanistic Studies for Executives 
was so difficult to sell to othe: 
panies was that it was no quick “int 
duction to the arts” and no cours: 
“practical” management skills wit! 
garnish of humanities. It was a | 
serious, intensive program of lectu 
readings, and discussions of esot 
subjects. 

The men sat in easy chairs in 
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How to Write 
a Work Report 


bole Ratbibetareres ater 


K lat 


“Keeping track” is a fantastic problem in today’s factory. Far and away the 
best (and cheapest) solution is a Friden Collectadata system. It works like this: 
1) Work orders are issued as tab cards or edge-punched documents. 
2) When a job is completed, the worker puts his card in a Collectadata 
transmitter and touches a button. 
The Collectadata receiver in the data center receives and automatically 
punches the information into a paper tape and records the time the 
message was received. 
At the end of the day, the tape is processed — fed either into a tape to 
tab card converter, or directly into a computer — to prepare a com- 
plete summary of work activity. 
All plant activity—from receiving dock to shipping room—can be reported and 
recorded by this same simple method. For complete information, talk to your 
Friden Systems Man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Friden applies automation at the source of data 
with proved equipment, practical, and sensibly priced. | 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 


THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD 


124 Education 





.. . “I guess it was ahead 
of its time, but we sure got a 
lot out of it” ... 


(STORY on page 123) 


carpeted, gold-draped, air-conditioned 
quarters, but the courses were tough 
I'hey covered such subjects as “the his 
tory and esthetics of music,” “the phil 
osophy of ethics,” and ‘practical logis 
Ihe executives read Freud and Huxley 
and Dante and Cervantes, Flaubert and 
Dostoyevsky and Camus and T. S. Eliot 
They attended chamber music concerts 
and poetry readings by John Ciardi and 
Richard Wilbur. They heard guest le« 
tures by anthropologist Carleton Coon, 
designer Oliver Larkin, critic Gilbert 
Seldes, columnist Max Lerner, and econ- 
omist Gardiner Means. And they dis 
sected James Joyce's Ulysses, chapter 
by chapter. 

The students each had a term project, 
too—one wrote a paper on 19th Century 
American fiction; another took painting 
lessons so he could better appreciate 
the art. 
¢ Impact on Life—Most of the students 
worked hard. But all thought the 
work was worth it—that the 10 months 
at Penn had brought about an im- 
portant change in their lives.. 

Some former students report that 
they are buying fine art for their homes 
now, and are beginning to stock up on 
books and classical records. ‘They say 
that the courses made them more aware 
of changes in the world around them, 
and helped them relate those changes 
to other times and to other socie- 
ties. 

Students from the earlier years at the 
institute testify that the wider outlook 
they learned stays with them. Mostly 
it results in the kind of change reported 
bv one ex-student at the institute. “I 
find myself today taking a much broader 
view and making more critical analyses 
of both on- and off-the job problems 
he wrote back to a teacher at Penn 
“Decisions do not come as spontan 
ously, and more of the opposite view 
point automatically registers.” 
¢ Mourners—This kind of enthusiasm 
for the newly abandoned institute ha 
made Bell itself “very unhappy about 
the whole thing,” according to John 
Markle, Pennsylvania Bell’s personnel 
vice-president. The gloom was thick at 
this week’s cocktail party and dinne1 
that served as a graduation convocation 
for this vear’s executive-students and a 
final general meeting of the institut 
faculty and the Bell brass. Everyone 
mourned the conclusion of what they 
considered a successful experiment I 
guess it was ahead of its time,” Markl 
philosophized, “but we sure got a lot 
out of it.”” END 
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Mallory leads again in dry battery development 





One Battery Does Three Jobs 


Own a portable radio? A flashlight? A flash 
camera? Up to now, you had to buy a different 
battery for each. The reason: radios draw small 
currents for long times, flashlights take moderate 
current continuously, flash guns take a lot of 
current in bursts. So battery makers produce 
tailor-made batteries for each. 


But... here’s a battery that does all three jobs, 
and does each better! Mallory, pioneer of the 
mercury battery, has now developed a Manganese 
Battery ... which outlasts conventional batteries 
five to one in flashlights, two to one in flash guns. 
In radios, it lasts two to three times as long as 
ordinary batteries—is excelled only by mercury 
batteries, 


MALLorY 


MALLORY & CO 




















INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Inc 





In Canada, Mallory Battery Company of Canada Limited, Toronto 4, Ontario 





It survives two years of shelf storage, more than 
double that of usual batteries. It never leaks, 
because it’s armored with a double steel case. 
Penny for penny, it gives more service than any 
conventional dry cell. 


If you buy batteries, you'll like the extra value 
they give you. If you sell batteries, you’ll like 
their extra consumer appeal. If you make battery- 
powered devices, you’l! like the extra convenience 
and merchandising appeal they add to your 
products. 


Penlite ‘“‘AA” sizes now on their way to market. Standard 


( and “D” sizes will be available later this year. 


Mallory Leads Progressin Battery Systems 


®@ Mercury batteries . . . unequalled for long life, small 
size, stable voltage: for hearing aids, transistor 
radios, portable instruments, missiles. 


e Low temperature mercury batteries . . . full of power 
at freezing temperatures: for radio beacons. 


e Mercuric-zinc batteries .. . for electronic clocks. 
¥ 


® Solidion® batteries ... solid state batteries with 
15-year life, high voltage output in tiny size. 
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C&O’s year-round world port can handle millions of tons 
annually from ten massive, deep-water piers equipped with 
modern handling devices. 

















Newport News, Va.... 
Chessie’s own front door 
to world trade 


Planned and built by Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Newport 
News, on Hampton Roads, Virginia, offers outstanding export- 
import transportation benefits. From anywhere along the Chessie 
Route, merchandise can be under C&O’s careful supervision 
right up to shipside. At Newport News: modern, efficient 
equipment to handle all types of cargo . . . over two million 
square feet of warehouse space . . . expert packing service to 
cut inland freight costs ... no lighterage or drayage charges 
... quick car classification to speed your shipment on its way. 
And always prompt reporting by CLIC, Chessie’s system-wide 
electronic Car Location Information Center, keeps you informed 
of your shipment’s progress. 

To find out how your export-import shipments can benefit 
from the outstanding facilities of Newport News, call your 
nearest C&O representative. C&O traffic offices are located in 
major cities from coast to coast and Canada to the Gulf. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


CO, Mltandta iit ix. (handgwlalion. 





World’s most modern and efficient bulk cargo 
facilities include three unloaders, which car 
work two vessels or handle two types of ore at 
the same time. Pier #9 water depth 38 to 45 ft 


At C&O Newport News general merchandise 
piers, water depth ranges from 32 to 37 ft 
alongside. 113 warehouses with 34,000,000 
cubic feet storage capacity. 


























YOUR DEPARTMENT SHOULD OWN ITS OWN. Stand firm— 
demand the full-time services of an A. B. Dick Model 101 Photocopier. Exem- 
plary black-on-white copies can be yours on the spot, the minute you need 


them. You'll remove the delays that side-track your secretary at central copying 


departments. Actually, there’s no reason why every department shouldn't 


have one. Surely not price—not at..... 


Price shown is manufacturer's suggested 
retail price subject to change without 
notice. Other models aiso available. 


A. B. DICK Company, 5700 W. TOUHY AVE., DEPT. BW-618, CHICAGO 48, ILLINOIS 


e FR EE! Send new brochure *‘How to save time and get more work done 
. during working hours.” 
= ca 
Name_ : 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS Peston — 


Company — 
Address 
. City 
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Manager of the National Debt 


That’s the $289-billion re- 
sponsibility of Julian B. Baird, a 
retired banker. He has done a 
bold and unorthodox job. 


Julian Braden Baird, a 68-year-old re- 
tired banker from St. Paul, Minn. (pic- 
ture), has one of the most thankless jobs 
in government. He is Under Secretary 
of Treasury for Monetary Affairs, which 
means he has responsibility for manag- 
ing the nation’s $289-billion debt—more 
than $50-billion of which comes due 
before the Eisenhower Administration 
leaves office next January. 

Baird went to Washington just 33 
months ago. He took the job only after 
it had been turned down by more promi- 
nent bankers, some of whom plainly 
ducked the assignment because of the 
way it had damaged the reputations of 
previous debt managers. Baird was re- 
garded as a typical Midwestern banker 
who would follow a rigid, conservative 
line. 

Certainly, he looks the part. He has 
thinning silvery hair and an addiction 
to blue serge suits. Baird’s manner is 
stiff. his speech spare and crisp, sprin- 
kled with mild slang dating from the 
1930s. He looks as if he has had a lot of 
practice turning down loans and calling 
in mortgages. 
¢ Surprise—But almost from the mo- 
ment he arrived, Baird has confounded 
evervone with his bold and unorthodox 
management. With full backing from 
Treasurv Secv. Robert B. Anderson, he 
has come up with innovations that have 
kept both his staff and the investment 
community—to which he has to sell 
close to $80-billion in securities every 
year—on their toes 

Advanced refundings, in which ma- 
turing Treasury issues are rolled over 
well before their due dates. The first 
such refunding was completed this 
weck when holders of 24% bonds due 
in November, 1961, had Baird’s offer to 
swap them for new 33% four-year notes 
or eight-year 33% bonds. 

Selling cycles of six-month and one- 
year Treasury bills. Previously, only 
three-month bills had been sold. The 
maneuver puts more of the debt on an 
auction basis, where the market, not 
the Treasury, sets the interest rate 

Concentrating the refunding of cou- 
pon-bearing issues into a quarterly pat- 
tern. This policy was begun by Baird’s 
predecessor, W. Randolph Burgess, who 
became notably unpopular in Wall 
Street before departing to be ambassador 
to NATO. Baird accelerated the pro 
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IN OFFICE since 1957 as Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs, Baird has pioneered 


advance refundings, six-month and one-year Treasury bills, and other new financing ideas 


Finance 





ACTUAL X-RAY PHOTO’ 
OF TRI-CLAD ‘55’ 
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Exclusive 
General Electric 
Thermo-Tector' 

System 

Eliminates 

Overload 

Burnouts 


ALLOWS MAXIMUM 
MOTOR OUTPUT— 
SAFELY! 


Now—Tri-Clad ‘55’ motors have 
simple, direct-acting thermal 
protectors that positively pre- 
vent overload failures! 


New Thermo-Tector heat-sens- 
ing switches buried in motor 
windings react instantly to -pre- 
vent heat damage. Unique 
Thermo-Tector “anticipation” 
feature varies motor shutoff 
point according to rate of wind- 
ing heat rise. This ends need for 
operating safety margin, allows 
you to get full output from Tri- 
Clad ‘55’ motors. 


Thermo-Tector system requires 
no costly amplifying relays— 
works with any conventional 
G-E motor controller. Thermo- 
Tector protection is available 
on all Tri-Clad ‘55’ motors in 
frames 254U-445U. 


For more information, contact 
your General Electric Appara- 
tus Sales Office or write for Bul- 
letin GEA-7092, Section 866-01, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 


*Photo made from radiograph taken with 
1,000,000-volt G-E Resotron(R) X-ray machine 
at General Electric's Large Steam Turbine- 
Generator Department. 


tTrade-mark of General Electric Company. 


SMALL AC MOTOR & GENERATOR DEPT. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY 5, NEW YORK 





gram, which minimizes the ‘Treasury’s 
disturbance of the market. 

Consistently using small premiums 

and discounts in pricing new issues, a 
device used only rarely in the past. To 
void “odd-ball’”” coupons, the Treasurv 
sects interest rates only at 4% intervals 
or larger; to price “right on the mar- 
ket,” new issues have been sold at small 
variations of par. 
* Friends and Enemies—In the process 
of innovating, Baird has inevitably 
made some enemies. Critics charge 
that his techniques have raised the cost 
of servicing the debt; that some of 
the methods have been pulled “out of 
the blue and have interfered with other 
things he wanted to do”; and _ that, 
particularly in recent months, the rapid- 
fire succession of his financing opera- 
tions shows “he doesn’t understand the 
market mechanism.” 


|. Innovator in Perspective 


Baird doesn’t see himself as an in- 
novator by nature but as a man caught 
in a situation where novel ideas had to 
be tried if the debt were to be managed 
it all rationally. Basically, he remains 
i conservative. 

Che job of debt manager is never an 

easy one. On the contrary, it is one of 
the most sensitive spots in W ashington. 
\s the nation’s biggest borrower, the 
l'reasury has a major influence on the 
money markets—and on over-all eco- 
nomic activity. Its decisions can be 
made to offset what the Federal Reserve 
Board is doing—or to move in the same 
direction. 
e The Red and the Black—Baird’s woes 
have magnified because while he has 
been in office, the government has 
swung from a massive deficit to a modest 
surplus, the money managers from ex- 
treme ease to aggressive tightness. For 
the past vear, he has suffered another 
handicap: the 44% interest rate ceil- 
ing on offerings of new Treasury bonds 
of more than five vears’ maturity, be- 
cause outstanding long-term bonds have 
sold above the ceiling 

Given these circumstances, Baird has 
done well. He was able to dodge the 
deficit’s threat of inflation. He has pre 
vented a buildup in the proportion of 
l'reasury debt held by commercial 
banks, which could be inflationary. At 
every opportunity, he has fought to 
stretch out the average maturity of the 
debt and to put it into the hands of 
permanent, savings-minded investors. 
¢ Holding His Own—It has not been 
clear sailing. For example, Baird has 
barely held his own in controlling the 
ige of the debt. When he first took 
office, the average maturity was 55 
months; by June, 1958, he had pushed 
it out to 63 months; but by April, 1959, 
it was back to 56 months. Now, largely 
because high interest rates have closed 
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off the long-term market, th« 
maturity is only 52 months 

Baird’s critics also cite the June 
debacle in the Treasury market 
prices tailspinned and gave a fear! 
beating to speculators who had 
lured by the possibility of buyin 
small margins or none at all. B 
thinks the speculators have onl) 
selves to blame, but he is intent 
drawing up safeguards to prevent 
currence of the collapse 

On the whole, Baird has scored 
successes and failures. Some of | 
periments are sure to be retained 
ers may well be dropped. But W 
Street’s judgment, on balance 
his showing against formidabk 
has been unexpectedly impress 


ll. Newest Innovatior 


Wall Street is reserving judg 
though, on Baird’s latest experin 
his use of advance refunding. It 
been tried—and found wanting 
Canada, but Baird views it as a 
tool for future debt managers. A fa 
now would be a hard blow. H« 
it’s by no means certain that the pr 
offering will succeed. 

For one thing, the fine point 
offer confused Wall Street, tax | 
and Treasury officials themselves. M 
ing the exchange didn’t scem to pro 
ise much advantage in interest 
As a result, a flop seemed in the off 

Then, last week, market psycho 
improved, and orders for the new 
ities picked up. “We think th 
market is beginning to adjust to the 
of exchanging the 24s 17 months be 
thev mature,” savs one Treasury offi 
“But if Julian takes a knock on 
he’ll be back for another trv.” 

e First in Free Market—There has 
one other advance refunding—in 
of a non-marketable issue in conn¢ 
with the celebrated Federal R¢« 
Treasurv accord, which restored 
market to government bonds 
Baird’s is the first advance refun 
under free market conditions. Actu 
he planned to use the device « 
this vear but held back when gi 
ment bond dealers seemed unrece 
¢ Under the Ceiling—However dea 
offering is to Baird’s heart, it isn’t 
long-range refunding he has be¢ 
vocating. If Congress had lift 

4% ceiling, as the Administratio1 
been requesting for a year, Baird 
have designed a refunding to push 
debt out into new 20- and 
issues. This one has to be relat 
short-term to fit under the 44‘ 

It was offered with a special purps 
to make it easier for the next A 
istration’s debt manager to hand} 
refunding of the 24s, of which $! 
billion are outstanding. 

The amount rolled over int 








Even live-wire salesmen 
have to make the right connection 


DODGE REPORTS will 
lead them directly 
to current prospects! 


If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, you can use a unique tool to combat 
the rising cost of sales calls. DODGE 
REPORTS increase the order-potential 
of each call — by guiding your salesmen 
or agents straight to active prospects. 
Costly “blind” canvassing is eliminated. 
DODGE REPORTS are individual 
project reports. Each report tells what’s 
being built and where, whom to see . 





n News Division 


and covers a specific stage of planning 
or bidding. This timely information is 
mailed daily —direct to you, your sales- 
men or agents. You specify the areas and 
the types of construction you want cov- 
ered. For each job, DODGE REPORTS 
provide all the information, in advance, 
that your salesman needs in order to 
head straight for available business. 
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tie" West Se Street, ne York 18, rt Y., Dept. BW60 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How 
to Use Them Effectively,” and let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports for my area. 
Iam ~ in the general markets 
checked belo 

House nie 0 General Building 

Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
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securities this time will be that much 
less of a problem next year. “If it's 
only $1-billion, it will help,” Baird tells 
his aides. 


lll. Intellectual Wrestler 


The advance refunding has been a 
typical Baird operation. It is 
thing new, designed for a special prob- 
lem, with no fixed idea in advance of 
how the market will react 

Though Baird disavows any natural 
bent as an innovator, his staff insists 
that he is one. “Julian loves an intel- 
lectual wrestling match,” one 
savs. This aide, a long-time career man 
in the department, rates Baird at the 
top for willingness to adopt new ideas 
and for skill in pulling ideas out of 
conferences. Another aide describes his 
boss as “bold and inventive.” 

“Look at the way he has slammed 
into the three-to-five-year section of the 
market,” a Treasury pro says, referring 
to Baird’s financing last fall that culmi- 
nated in the famous “‘anagic” 5% notes 
sold to mature in less than five years. “A 
less courageous man would have turned 
to 90-day bills, blaming Congress for 
the consequences.” 
¢ Talking It Out—Baird sees himself 
as a team man, and his aides admire 
him for the way he'll take the whole 
team to Secy. Anderson for a showdown 
on some disputed point. If Baird can’t 
convince the staff on an important is- 
sue, he insists that their side gets a 
hearing before Anderson, too. “He's 
lost a couple of times,” a staffer recalls. 
e East Instead of West—In Midwest- 
ern banking circles, Baird was con- 
sidered careful but not particularly in- 
ventive. He specialized in portfolio 
management, with emphasis on govern- 
ments. Except for a stint with the 
then National City Bank of New York 
in 1915-17, Baird spent his business 
life in his hometown of St. Paul. Em- 
ployed by an affiliate of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul 40 years ago, 
he became bank president in 1945, 
chairman of the board in 1954. 

In 1957, ready for retirement and 
ticketed for a cruise to the Orient with 
Mrs. Baird, he got a call from Burgess. 
Burgess was anxious to leave for Paris 
and his new assignment with NATO, 
and he needed a successor 

Until he accepted, Baird had never 
held a government job. But he had 
years of experience on Federal Reserve 
and Treasury advisory groups. 


some- 


associate 


IV. Some Hits, Some Misses 


In the Treasury, Baird works closely 
with Robert P. Mayo, a department 
career man. Mayo was chief of the 
debt analysis staff from 1953 to 1958; 
last year, Baird promoted him to Assist- 
ant to the Secretary. Under both 
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NO PLACE FOR HONEST SWEAT 


Welcome to the curious world of electronics, where men are 132 different types. Scarcely a missile is with: 
work in glass houses on instruments so sensitive that merely Varian klystron and the firm continues to pionee: 
the sweat from their fingers could prove harmful. developments equally vital to the nation’s protectior 


At least, that’s how it is at Varian Associates. The in- And who protects Varian? An insurance pioneer name 
strument is a klystron microwave tube, about to be brazed INA. Founded in 1792... but with views as new as tl 
in a hydrogen atmosphere inside that glass housing. This space age, and insurance programs to match. 
is the magical tube invented by Sigurd and Russell Varian 
in 1938 — the tube that paved the way to wartime radar and 
that postwar corporate phenomenon, Varian Associates. 


If you'd like a pioneering approach to your protect 
problems...if you'd like precision-engineered insuranc¢ 
talk with your broker or any INA agent. Get the facts ab 
Where once there was but one klystron tube, there now Insurance by North America. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance ( any of th America . Life Insurance Company of North America - World Headquarters: Philadelphia 





Mill Products + Packaging 
Building Products 
Reynolds Wrap 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, REYNOLDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. AND THEIR U. K. AFFILIATES 
THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD 

AND REYNOLDS T. |. ALUMINIUM LTD. OPERATE: 


Bauxite or Fiuorspar Mines in British 
a, Fr e. Ghana. Haiti 


a, Mex 


United States 
Alumina Plants in the 
Kingdom, and the Unit 


Reduction Plants in ( 
United ates 
Fabricating Plants 
( ymbia, Cuba, We 
Mexico, Philips 


K 


Sales Offices and Sales Agents 
throughout the world 


Watch Reynolds TV Shows: 
“Bourbon Street Beat”’, 
“Adventures in Paradise’; and 
“All Star Golf" (resuming in 
October)—ABC-TV 





Kwakwani is in British Guiana. So is Reynolds Aluminum, 
mining aluminum’s basic ore, bauxite. The bauxite and 
fluorspar mining operations of Reynolds and its affiliates 
are also in France, Ghana, Haiti, Jamaica (shown above), 
Mexico, and the United States. Most of Reynolds ore is 
transported in Reynolds own fleet of specially designed 
ore freighters. 
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in Kinlochleven...in Kentucky 


Kinlochleven is in Scotland. So is Reynolds Aluminum, 
with “reduction” plants of Reynolds British affiliate 
producing virgin aluminum at Kinlochleven and Locha- 
ber (above). Reynolds and its affiliates operate similar 
reduction plants throughout the United Kingdom, in 
Canada, in Norway, and in the United States. 


Kentucky is important in aluminum fabrication. Above, 
one of Reynolds Louisville plants makes “‘tubed sheet”’ 
refrigerator evaporators by an ingenious and econom- 
ical technique pioneered by Reynolds. Fabricating 
plants of Reynolds and affiliates are located in Asia, 
Australia, Europe, and North and South America. 


WHY REYNOLDS ALUMINUM? 





In every part of the free world you'll find Reynolds 
Aluminum and Reynolds affiliates . . . mining here, pro- 
ducing there, fabricating and distributing . . . pioneering 
for progress with today’s most versatile metal: Aluminum. 


One of the big advantages of this world-wide organiza- 
tion is the availability of aluminum know-how for 
Reynolds customers all around the globe. 


Example: Ideas on the production and application of 
aluminum foil for a Brooklyn mirror manufacturer were 
easily adapted for his subsidiary in England by a Reynolds 
affiliate there. 


Example: U.S. refrigerator manufacturers were able to 
duplicate their American designed evaporator units 
in Mexico with aluminum tubed sheet components made 
by Reynolds Mexican subsidiary. 


Example: An international soap company wanted to 
standardize its package, using the same foil wrapper 
overseas that Reynolds helped develop in this country 
Thanks to its international set-up, Reynolds techniques 
and production facilities were available just where the 
manufacturer wanted his soap wrapped. 


You'll find that wherever in the world aluminum can do a 
job—in packaging, in building products, in household 
uses, or in industrial applications, Reynolds Aluminums 
and Reynolds technical services are close by. 


For details on the services and products available to help 
you improve your products or production, either do 
mestic or foreign, contact your local Reynolds branch 
office, or write direct to Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond 18, Virginia. 


aK Reynolds Aluminum: the singular metal that is very plural indeed 
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Take a close look at€scon?.. promising new plastic from Enjay! 


Versatile Escon polypropylene opens Escon holds a seal for sure! As colorful Fer complete information, contact the 


a i Enjay office nearest you Home Office 
floating rope, Escon is super-strong, 15 West 51st Street. New York 19. N.) 
easy but not greasy to handle. And as (Other Offices) Akron * Boston * Char 
| i Sie as | f | lick ; | | lotte ¢ Chicago *« Detroit « Houston « Los 
uggage, it is colortul, light and long-  Anyeles * New Orleans * Tulsa 
wearing. Escon is economical, too. Be- 

cause polypropylene is the world’s 

lightest plastic, Escon yields more 

pieces per pound. Escon can help you 

produce a better product. 


many new product applications not 
practicable with other plastics. For 
example, Escon allows accurate repro- 
duction of fine and intricate designs; 
has high surface lustre, making it an 
ideal material for grilles, knobs and 
housings of many household items. As 
a material for replaceable bottle caps, 


RODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHIE 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLASTICS 
A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 








MORE NEWS ABOUT 
ENJAY 
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Enjay pioneers in new materials for 
many leading industries and offers cus- 
tomers an unequalled range of technical 
and processing experience. Backed by 
one of the world’s largest research labo- 
ratories, Enjay provides complete tech- 
nical service . . . from initial development 
to finished end-product. 


OTHER ENJAY PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


ADDITIVES. Enjay supplies a complete 
line of “prescription-balanced” additives 
to improve lubricants and fuels for 
today’s cars. Examples: viscosity index 
improvers, detergent inhibitors and pour 
point depressants that help control motor 
oil flow under hot and cold conditions — 
and provide a new high in engine clean- 
liness and efficiency. New gasoline addi- 
tives that reduce lead and carbon 
deposits, prevent stalling from carburetor 
icing and stop rusting in fuel tanks. 


BUTYL RUBBER. Buty! can be com- 
pounded into a wide variety of products 
for automotive and industrial applica- 
tions. These include super-traction auto 
tires, inner tubes, coated fabrics, electri- 
cal insulation and hundreds of other 
products where resistance to heat, ozone, 
weathering, tear, flexing and abrasion is 
necessary. 


PETROCHEMICALS. Enjay, a pio- 
neer and leader in the petrochemical 
field, serves industry with chemical raw 
materials for detergents, cosmetics, syn- 
thetic fabrics, plasticizers, inks, rubbing 
alcohols, anti-foaming agents, insecti- 
cides, herbicides and surface coatings, 
including the new Buton* Resins for 
primers in better surface coatings. 


* Trademark 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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Democrats and Republicans, this job 
had traditionally gone to men with wide 
experience in private finance. 

Another close associate is Charls E. 
Walker, an economist from the Dallas 
Fed, who was named an Assistant to the 
Secretary last year. 

* Score Sheet—This is the group that, 
under Baird, has produced one novelts 
ifter another. 

lor example, there’s the cycle of six 
month bills started in December, 1958. 
\t first, skeptics said loudly that cor- 
porations, avid 
bills, would never tie 
money up in six-month paper 

period of adjustment, the Treasury 
had to pav around } more for the 

x-month bills than for their 90-day 
ounterparts. But then demand stead 
ied, and the spread narrowed. Both the 
l'reasurv and the market now rate the 
ix-month issues as a success 

On the other hand, the one-year 
vcle of bills added in January, 1959, 
has proved expensive compared to 
paper, and the Treasury isn’t 
onvinced that it’s worth keeping. But 

erved to raise $8-billion to finance 
1e recession-caused deficit 
¢ Savings Rates—Baird also tackled the 
problem of applving last vear’s increase 
n savings bond interest rates to the 
future earnings of all outstanding sav 
ings bonds—not 
ince the increase. The $48-billion 
worth of savings bonds outstanding 
mak¢ up 16% of the total debt, but 
last vear redemptions imounted to 
$3-billion, partly because the interest 
rates weren't appealing. With the help 
f Baird’s efforts to make all outstand 
ing savings bonds pay the same rate, 
the trend is gradually beginning to 
wing back up. 

One of this experiments, 
though, has been deemed as a flop: 
Baird’s offering of a 44 25-vear bond, 
callable in 15 vears. The call feature, not 
used in a Treasury security for many 
had been suggested by Demo- 
ratic critics. Baird and Anderson hoped 
that with the interest rate right at the 
#4% ceiling, they might have success 
in pushing debt into the long-term 


three 
their 
During 


buvers of the 
month 


shorter 


+} 


merely those issued 


vear's 


vears 


irCda 

The offering brought in $370-mil- 
lion—$70-million more than needed at 
the time but far short of the $500-mil- 
lion to $600-million th« 
hoped for. 
¢ For Safety’s Sake—Baird is still de- 
veloping policies to discourage too 
much speculation in governments. After 
the 1958 price collapse, the Fed and 
the ‘Treasury teamed up to make an 
exhaustive study. Thev suggested that 
borrowers at national banks put up $5 
for every $100 advanced on Treasury 
in effect, a 5% margin. Pre- 
viously, no margin at all had been re- 
quired. Another proposal was to require 


l'reasurv. had 


securities 


more information on the holdings 
dealers. The New York Fed plans 
publish this data regularly in the futu 
Baird has run into heavy oppositi 
from government bond dealers on h 
idea that so-called “pre-emptive right 
should be denied to holders of matu 
ing ‘Treasury issues. In the past, 
rights have entitled the holders to sw 
old bonds for new, and a speculati 
buildup in rights trading contributed 
the 1958 fiasco. Baird has propo 
that the Treasury might pay off th 
bonds in cash and simultaneous) 

a new issue to raise the money 
Dealers have attacked the sugge 
on the ground that it would be diffic 
to administer, especially if there \ 
any lag between pavment of the ca 
and the reinvestment. Baird reported 

has some second thoughts about 
idea, although officially he remains « 
mitted to it. Some bankers think tl 
threat of withdrawing rights is enoug 
to prevent runaway speculation In 
event, the Treasury has so far mad 
move to implement the idea, in spite 
one false start. 


V. Still a Traditionalist 


Baird is unusual in his willingne: 
work with cconomists as well as ban! 
ers and businessmen. Professional « 
omists have come to respect his abilit 
not only to absorb their thinking 
also to generate ideas of his own. So 
of these ideas, in fact, regarded 
“progressive,” and he has a th 
mind that is alwavs ready for a n¢ 
problem. For example, he has becom 
increasingly concerned about the n« 
to tailor domestic policy to its possi! 
international consequences — something 
largely ignored by his predecessors 

One overriding theme runs throug! 
most of his thinking: how to keep th 
mere passage of time from shortening 
the average length of the public debt 
This is always a concern to a debt man 
ager who, like Baird, is imbued wit! 
classical monetary theory. But whe 
the statutes forbid issuing long-tern 
bonds at existing market rates, th 
problem is one to haunt his sleep 
¢ Impending Debate—Baird’s greatest 
disappointment has been the refusal of 
Congress to lift the 44% ceiling. Had 
done so, he could have given advan 
refunding the long-term test he think 
it deserves. 

As he sees the future, every Admit 
istration, Républican or Democratic 
will have to pay more than 44 Ol 
occasion—or else manage the econon 
to hold down interest rates. As 
article of faith, he believes in flexibl 
interest to keep the economy on an 
even course, and he greatly fears th 
inflationary effect of pegging bond 
prices or any other device suggested t 
put a lid on rates. END 
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In Finance 


Banks Say Loan Rates Won‘t Drop— 


But a Reduction Is Bound to Come 


Although the Federal Reserve has definitely moved 
away from its restrictive credit policy toward one of 
greater ease, bankers this week were still insisting that 
their own lending rates, which are scaled upward from 
the 5‘ charged to prime corporate risks, will remain 
al their present levels. But a reduction is only a question 
of time. 

Bankers point out that their loan-deposit ratios are 
extremely high and claim that loan demand is strong 
enough to keep them from lowering their rates. But 
borrowers can get funds in both the short-term commer- 
cial paper market and the long-term capital market 
below the rates charged by the banks. Moreover, loan 
demand prior to the June tax date lias not been up to 
expectations. 

This indicates that the banks may lower their rates 
in the near future. Their deposits are likely to increase 
now that open market rates have declined so sharply. 
And with the Fed willing to supply more reserves and 
with borrowers somewhat less in evidence, the banks may 
feel impelled to encourage new borrowings by a lowering 
of the prime rate. 


Bank Profits Seen Unaffected 
By Fed’s Shift to Easier Money 


The Fed’s shift to easier credit won't harm bank 
profits this year. That’s the belief of Leif Olsen, vice- 
president of M. A. Schapiro & Co., bank stock dealers. 
Olsen, writing in the current issue of the firm’s Bank 
Stock Quarterly, says that despite the reversal of Fed 
policy, net operating earnings of 25 of the largest banks 
will be 16% ahead of 1959. 

According to Olsen, only a sharp drop in money rates 
could cause a dramatic shift in the present earnings 
tread. For instance, the prime rate would have to be 
trimmed to less than 44% before the present yield 
realized on total loans would stop rising. 

The study also points out that the percentage of earn- 
ings that would be paid out under current dividend rates 
is the lowest in 10 years. Olsen looks for “favorable 
dividend” action to match the growth in earnings. 


Shakeup in Management at Dresser 
Follows First-Half Earnings Decline 


H. N. Mallon, chairman of Dresser Industries, Inc., 
has personally taken in tow a reshuffling of Dresser 
management and business in the wake of a sharp drop 
in earnings for the first six months of 1960. Earnings 
dropped from $4.7-million in the first half of 1959 to 
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$3.8-million in 1960's first half. Mallon, guiding hand 
of Dresser since 1929, has assumed all operational re- 
sponsibilities of the company and will continue to 
direct matters of basic policy. 

Pres. John B. O’Connor retains his title but will devote 
most of his time to “domestic and foreign sales and new 
product development.” F. C. Fabian, Jr., former head of 
operations of Dresser’s manufacturing division, has been 
made executive vice-president and will outrank the presi 
dents of Dresser’s 13 companies and divisions. 

Dallas circles hear that Dresser’s product mix also may 
be in for some changes. One of its most recent purchases, 
Southwestern Industrial Electronics in Houston, is having 
its troubles, and the trade says it has turned out to be a 
“white elephant.” 

What may happen is that Mallon will streamline 
Dresser, with several of the companies combined in a 
new division. Mallon probably will try to achieve this 
fairly soon; he reached retirement age early this vear 
and may want to turn over the company reins when the 
reorganization is complete. 


Miami Beach Hotelmen Are Optimistic 
Despite Troubles of Some Operators 


Miami Beach hotelmen this week reported prospects 
for a banner summer season, but surface appearances are 
misleading. 

Six hotels already are involved in court proceedings, 
including foreclosure suits, bankruptcies, or corporate 
reorganization. ‘They include the Nautilis, Saxony, Sor- 
rento, Empress, Delmonico, and Cadillac. A_ court 
appointed trustee shuttered—at least for the summer-— 
the Lucerne. And.attorneys reportedly are ready to file 
papers closing five more hotels. 

On the other hand, the big 1,000-room Fontainebleau, 
enjoying its lushest year, should gross $15-million in 
1960, up $6-million from last year. Some of the other 
big hotels, which stress convention business, also show 
big increases. 

Hotelmen believe that the worst is almost over for 
Miami Beach. They agree that there's enough capacity 
for a while, that the handful of operators who speculated 
and bought hotels at inflated prices will be squeezed out. 
But the big hotels, which have solid first mortgages, 
should be able to ride out the storm. 


Finance Briefs 


Textron, Inc., this week bought its way into the 
pleasure boat field. It acquired the assets and business 
of the Dorsett Plastic Corp. for 115,000 Textron shares, 
worth at current market prices some $2.6-million. Dor- 
sett had sales in its last fiscal year of about $2.8-million, ex- 
pects almost double that in the year ending this August. 


Publisher Samuel I. Newhouse keeps expanding in the 
communications field. His latest purchase: a 15% inter 
est in the Denver Post, the dominant newspaper between 
Kansas City and the West Coast. The paper’s present 
majority stockholders say Newhouse’s presence won't 
change the paper’s traditionally “independent” policy. 
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His interpretive forecast 
may interest 

25,000 purchasing agents 
in your products 


This is Economics Editor, Bob Reichard, at work 
for Purchasing Week’s readers 


A graduate economist, Bob’s subjects range 
through the lifeblood of purchasing: prices, trends, 
materials, taxes. Over 25,000 purchasing agents 
read Purchasing Week for just this sort of economic 
data, because in today’s world of purchasing, they 
urgently need it. 


Never before has the purchasing man had so much 
authority in industry. A 4% saving he might make 
in procurement cost can often mean as much to 
profit as a 20% increase in sales. Corporate man- 
agement appreciates this. Accordingly, you'll find 
the purchasing function filled by a knowledgeable 
executive in more and more organizations today. 


If you’d like purchasing agents to know your prod- 
ucts better, we can introduce you to more than 
25,000 of them — all top men. They read Purchasing 
Week, the only weekly news publication edited ex- 
clusively for their day-to-day information needs by 
Bob Reichard and sixteen other full-time editors. 


Purchasing 
2® Week 


McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Asbestos cement house, first in research 
program of Living and basic materials indus- 
tries, has had half-a-million visitors 
since it opened in January in Oklahoma City. 


Glass, wood, aluminum, portland cement, 


overt 


structural clay products will follow. Target: 
best uses and forms for each material in the 
home. 


Basic 


More and more, basic 
ire vying thes« 


raw materials 
new markets 
ind, in doing so, are stepping on the 
toes of traditional matenals as they 
deepen their penetrations into a wider 
variety of end uses 


days for 


Nowhere is this competitive trend 
among basic raw materials producers 
more clearly evident than in the housing 
industry, which once was left pretty 
much to wood, glass, and brick 

Ihe house pictured above stands as 
i symbol of the commotion in the ven 
erable home-building field. Robert R. 
Porter, president of Keasbey & Mattison 
Co., asbestos cement concern that con- 
tributed the novel roof, describes the 
impact of the house as that of “a great 
big bump” that jolted a sedate industry 
into new thinking. 

New thinking 1s the order of the day 
in the $22-billion home-building world. 
It is steaming up for a mighty competi- 
tion in the decades ahead. Its twofold 
search focuses on (1) a better product 
for the huge market just around the 
corner, and (2) better ways of getting 
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that product into the consumer's home 
lot. 

e “Research” Houses—The raft of 
“model” houses, promotional houses, 
research houses that dot the landscape 
today is a symptom. The National 
Assn. of Home Builders, with an obvi- 
ous stake in the field, has an extensive 
research project under way 

What makes the house pictured 
a bit different is this. It is the 
first of six projected by Living for 
Young Homemakers magazine, co-spon 
sored by building materials suppliers 

Che immediate marketing significance 
is that the basic materials suppliers arc 
striking at the market—not just their 
own customers, but clear down to the 
final buyer, the consumer. 

Living’s architect, Robert M. Engel 
brecht, conceives the program as a 
step toward pure research in the total 
house. While the frankly 
have an eye on the project's promotional 
aspects, they, too, admit to long-range 
gains. Thus, work on its house has 
speeded development of two important 


above 


co Sponsors 





Materials Battle for 


products, Robert Tavlor, director 
Structural lay Products Research 
Foundation. Keasbey & Mattison ha 
attested th pact f the isbesto 
cement house by putting its architect 
R. Duane € mm a retainer ba 

to continue 
* Jolts—It's 


older 


iolting ; 
that 


process 

some of the 
supplier ive suffered jolts of 
a less comfort le nature in the past 
few years. New and aggressive com 
into the field 
lead, paper, plastics 


name it; they are all 


petition ha rashed 
Aluminum, steel 
tile, glass—you 
involved 

A smattering of 
clue. Early this vear 
nolds, executive 
nolds Metals Co 
1955 the average new home contained 
about 80 Ib. of aluminum. By last vear, 
this had nearly doubled, to 150 lb. By 
1965, he predicted, it 
480 Ib. He 
houses containing larger amounts 
to 2,500 lb 
About half of 


tatistics serve iS a 
David P. Re 
sident of Rey 
pointed out that in 


1c pre 


will be up t 
45.000 
1,500 
would go up in 1960 

total 1.3 


reckoned that some 


aluminum’s 
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Home-Building 


billion Ib. of building sales went into 
home building last year. 
¢ Fighting Back—Meanwhile, lumber 
has been barely holding its own. Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Assn 
estimates that total lumber consump 
tion—of which home building accounts 
for about 70%—came to 40.5-billion 
bd. ft. last vear: more than 1958's 37.8 
billion, but short of 1950’s 42-billion 
Asbestos cement has felt the blast. 
Census of Manufacturers shows a drop 
in shipments of flat sheets and wall- 
board from 104-million sq. ft. in 1954 
to 85.4-million in 1958; siding shingles 
and clapboard eased off, too. 


. Problems 


By now, the older industries are fight 
ing back. Much of the battle lies far 
from the market place, in the research 
laboratories, where new products and 
technology will ultimately shape the 
course of the market. But at the market 
level, the battle is very 
right now. 


much here, 
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Market 


eterans and newcomers share some 
Both must contend with 
uitmoded building codes that take no 
of improvemerits. Labor tends to 
suspiciously new techniques to 

the building process 
sell housing, you must blanket a 
broad area.’ In the custom-built home, 
the architect and the consumer rule 
the roost. In the mass market, the con 
sumer buys what the builder builds at 
his price If you sell the builder, 
vou have to provide a source of supply. 
\nd the long distribution chain has 
grown creaky in the postwar years. Most 
building materials traditionally moved 
from manufacturer to distributor to re- 
tailer to home builder. 


he Ss. 


Then came the 


mass builder, to bypass one or even 
' 


two of those stages. The prefabricated 


house manufacturing, too, has eaten up 


some of the dealer’s pie. 


ll. The Challengers 


Veteran industries point to aluminum 
is the fightingest new contendet 


Aluminum had been slipping int 
the house since the war piecemeal, ofte 
via the remodeling market. Entrep: 
neurs sold aluminum windows, awn 
and the like, sometimes door to dos 
The specialty “applicator” came in 
view, again largely for modernization 

Reynolds had had siding in 194¢ 
A couple of years ago, aluminun 
ing, with color finishes baked on, cam 
in, and aluminum geared for the 
tack on the new house market 

In 1957, Aluminum Co. of Americ 
cooperated with some 20 builders t 
put up all aluminum homes, its Care 
Free Homes. This was more of a tease 
than a serious sales venture—to show 
how aluminum could be used. Cagil 
one of the builders put up a Care-I're¢ 
home next door to big prefabber Na 
tional Homes Corp. Shortly, National 
Homes had a line of prefab aluminum 
hou: National Homes reports that 
50% of the 36,500 units it sold last 
year were of aluminum, and thinks it 
may run 75% in 1960. 
¢ Reynolds’ Tactics—Reynolds Metal 


+ 
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Now Mass Producing 
Raffinal 


siominum 99, 99D" % pur 


| 
ae” 


5, <= 


Using a process developed in Europe, 
the largest producer of super purity 
aluminum in America is Aluminum 
Foils, Inc., Jackson, Tenn. AFlis also 
an independent producer of coiled 
sheet and foil of standard purity 
aluminum. A recently completed 
200% plant expansion now boosts 
production capacity to over 300,000 
pounds of super purity aluminum per 
month. 


AFI's super purity aluminum is 
known as Raffinal®, and as Reflectal® 
when alloyed for structural strength. 
Raffinal is available in the form of 
pig, foil, pellets or as desired. Re- 
flectal is offered in extrusion billets, 
coiled sheet and pig. 


Super purity aluminum is much 
brighter, more corrosion resistant, a 
better electrical and heat conductor, 
and more ductile than aluminum of 
even a few thousandths per cent less 
purity. 


It is finding rapidly expanding use 
in catalysts for petroleum refining, 
in highest reliability capacitors, cor- 
rosion resistant trim on automobiles, 
boats and hardware. Varied new uses 
are being discovered in other fields. 


If you would like to explore the pos- 
sibilities of Super Purity Aluminum, 
please mail the coupon. 


ALUMINUM FOILS, INC. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


New York, 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, 
Atlanta, 
Dallas, 

Los Angeles 


[ALUMINUM FOILS, INC. 7 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Please send data on Super Purity Aluminum to: 


‘en 
|Company a 


Jaddress ss 2 


| 
| 


State 


lew oo ee 


[POSSIBLE USE ___ os 


L 
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... for dealers and builders, there's a staggering 
amount of operating, technical, and merchandising 


ees < % 


Co. claims that better than half of the 
aluminum sold to the home-building 
field last year was Reynolds’ aluminum. 
Traditionally consumer-oriented in its 
marketing, it moved heavily into the 
new house market in 1959. A major 
problem, says A. H. Williams, general 
manager, Architectural and Building 
Products Markets, was that consumers 
just don’t like to change. With color 
and a texture to give the shiny mate- 
rial the look of wood, aluminum had 
jumped a major hurdle. 

At the start, Reynolds went after the 
higher-priced homes, to assure prestige 
for its product. Its House of Ease pro- 
gram persuaded selected builders to put 
up houses of their own design, using 
at least 2,500 Ib. of aluminum and 
some 35 products. By now, the com- 
pany has a House of Ease builder in 95 
market areas, is extending this to the 
rest of the 165 major markets this year. 
These houses range from $18,000 to 
$45,000. 

This year, it is extending the pro- 
gram to reach the mass builder. Its 
Easy Living program—just starting—em- 
braces the fabricator, distributor, and 
builder. 

Fabricators who participate must buy 
50% of their aluminum from Reynolds, 
and Reynolds must approve their prod- 
ducts. They sell to Reynolds’ Aluminum 
Distribution Centers—there are now 
three, will be 16 by the end of the 
vear. The centers in turn sell to the 
Easy Living builder. He must put up a 
model aluminum house, must have a 
minimum of 10 building lots, and must 
use at least 10 aluminum products 
Bottom price: $10,000. The Easy Liv- 
ing builder who buys from the center 
gets a 3% discount for advertising. 

Like most people in the business, 
Reynolds sees the big potential for 
housing in the prefabricated compo- 
nent. Lu-Re-Co (Lumber Dealers Re- 
search Council) in 1954 came up with 
a component system for the lumber 
dealer, to stave off the inroads of the 
fully prefabricated home. It has licensed 
some 1,600 of the 12,000 members of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn. to use its system. 

This group is a major Reynolds tar- 
get. Last year the company made a deal 
with Lu-Re-Co Service Assn. whereby 
Reynolds—and its fabricators—sold at 
mill prices to the association, which 
then sold to Lu-Re-Co dealers at a 5% 
profit, which goes into Lu-Re-Co’s re- 
search program. About 100 dealers 
joined up, selling an aluminum line un- 


(STORY on page 140) 


der the name Independence Homes, 
designed by Lu-Re-Co with help of 
Reynolds engineers 

e Kaiser's Program—Like Alcoa and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Reynolds is backing all this activity 
with a sweeping consumer advertising 
program—at Reynolds, to the tune of 
$2.5-million. For dealers and builders, 
there’s a staggering amount of operat- 
ing, technical, and merchandising aids. 

Kaiser also bears down heavily on 
selling the builder, the NAHB builder. 
Last fall it put on a pilot promotion 
in six cities, signing up 267 builders, 
who built 522 model homes. This 
spring it expanded the program to 16 
cities. Kaiser does not require that it 
supply the aluminum for its builder’s 
products. 

To tell consumers and builders of 
aluminum’s potential, Kaiser is estab 
lishing permanent display ceuters in 
Cleveland and Kansas City. These do 
not sell, but they do put on technical 
classes for builders, and, for would-be 
home buyers referred to it by a “pro 
fessional” builder, clinics in what a 
would-be home buver should know. 
e Alcoa’s Tack—Alcoa, with a big stake 
in commercial building, heavy 
stress on the architects, who dominate 
that field. 

Alcoa has gone off on a different tack 
on one important point It 
its own siding to keep firm control on 
the product. Reynolds fabricates some 
items, but sells most of its output to 
fabricators 
¢ Newcomer—Olin Mathieson Chemi 
cal Corp., only two years old in alumi 
num, looks for big doings in the 
ing market. Since it is still working 
itself into the black in aluminum, it has 
no dollars for major consumer adve1 
tising. “We don’t need them,” 
ments John Jannson, manager, architec 
tural sales, dryh Our « 
doing that job.” 

Jansson adds that 
where the marketing concept rules.” It 
is deep in product development and 
research, market analysis. It 
is sponsoring the Living aluminum 
likely to make a 
valuable contribution to its lore. The 
company has a plus in its own chemi- 
cals division, and counts its newness 
and relative smallness as an asset. With 
no huge output, which must be moved 
like a commodity, on price, it can pick 
the profitable products, hit them in 
depth. 
¢ Big Pitch—Aluminum’s big pitch, it’s 


t 
puts 


fabricates 


hou 


coMm- 
ompetitors are 


this is a company 


and in 


house, views this as 
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Fuller Pneumatic Materiais Handling 


FEEDING THE SILOS OF AMERICA 


Fuller has put more than 30 years of engineering de- 
velopment into pneumatic bulk materials handling 
systems. Benefits to users are manifold, including 
speed, sanitation, flexibility, low investment and 
maintenance. 

Many plants, large and small, have made major 
savings by handling bulk products or raw materials 
with Fuller pneumatic conveying systems. For ex- 
ample, Fuller systems are delivering dry drilling mud 
to off-shore oil rigs; collecting fly-ash at large power 


FULLER COMPANY 
180 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


plants; and handling cement in the several phases of 
manufacturing and distribution. Initial cost is rapid- 
ly recovered in increased operational efficiencies. 
Fuller pneumatic “‘pipelines’’ install easily in a mini- 
mum of space, perform complex conveying operations 
automatically. If you have a materials handling 
problem, think pneumatics . . . specify Fuller. Write 
or phone today outlining your problem. Fuller will 
gladly furnish additional information with appropriate 
recommendations. 2638 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 





44 


easy to see, is low maintenance for the 
consumer. For the builder, economies 
through ease of handling is a major 
point. The metal scored a point early 
this year when the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration allowed higher mortgages 
on the basis of lower maintenance costs. 
* Steel’s Entry—After several abortive 
efforts, partly stymied by World War 
II and Korea, U.S. Steel Corp. got 
really going in the all-steel home in 1955, 
selling under franchised dealers. But 
prefabs didn’t grow so fast as it had 
hoped. Price, builder resistance, and 
building code restrictions hamper the 
all-steel home. So now, it, too, is turn- 
ing to the builder. It is researching 
seven projects for NAHB’s Research In- 
stitute: a steel window, door, founda- 
tion, roof system, a system for putting 
up dry wall, a stair design, and a steel 
foam panel. By this approach, it hopes 
to get into the home via the builder 
himself. The company points out that 
by using its fastening for dry wall erec- 
tion, a builder can cut wall construction 
from six days to a day and a half—and 
some 400-500 Ib. of steel will get into 
the house. 

U.S. Steel is one of 25 companies 
participating in still another program, 
the Ferro Porcelain Enamel Research 
House, designed by Carl Koch, and 
sponsored by Ferro Corp. Says Ferro, 
“A primary objective is to explore meth- 
ods of adapting residential components 
to the techniques of mass production.” 
The next step will be to find a company 
big enough and progressive enough to 
start mass production. And Ferro ad- 
mits that “a fantastic amount of sell- 
ing is going to have to be done before 
the first production model is ever 
erected.” 
¢ Plastics’ Problem—Another contender 
that concedes it has a selling job ahead 
is plastics. Plastics are already in the 
home—in insulation surfaces, paints, 
floor coverings—Monsanto Chemical Co. 
points out. Some 22% of total output 
goes into building, or about 1-billion 
Ib. It will be a long day, Monsanto 
feels, before it can match the 100-bil- 
lion Ib. of portland cement, the 85-bil- 
lion Ib. of lumber, the 20-billion Ib. of 
steel going into construction. 

Price is a major hurdle, but even 
greater is the psychological problem of 
consumer reaction. Both Monsanto and 
Dow Chemical Co. agree that it will 
take something like a revolution in 
architecture before structural plastics 
come into their own. So far, major ef- 
forts toward housing for both companies 
lie in fundamental and application 
studies. But both are confident that 
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. . . @ fantastic amount of selling is going to have to 
be done before the first production model is erected . . .’ 


4 


(STORY on page 140) 


the architectural revolution will come 
—with the curved and free-form lines 
that would lend themselves to plastics. 


lll. Rebuttal 


“The lumber manufacturers are 
awake for the first time in their lives.” 
So an observer sums up the spate of 
activity in this venerable business. 

With share of market shrinking, 
prices and profits down, lumber saw the 
writing on the wall three vears ago. 
Two years ago, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Assn. shook up the in- 
dustry, got together a $1.3-million bud- 
get—based on contributions of 10¢ per 
1,000 bd. ft. of output of its members 
—and launched the first national pro- 
motion for wood, not just a species. 
Last month, its National Wood Promo- 
tion Council of the association voted— 
subject to members’ approval—to up the 
ante to 16¢ per 1,000 bd. ft. 

Much of its budget has gone into a 
major consumer advertising campaign. 
But architects, builders, and dealers are 
getting the word. if the council gets its 
bigger budget, much of the increase will 
go into dealer aids. 

One stigma of wood, says Wever- 
haeuser Co.’s Lumber & Plywood Div., 
is its age. “If it could be discovered 
tomorrow, it would be a terrific suc- 
cess.” Another difficulty, points out 
Mortimer B. Doyle, of NLMA, is that, 
unlike the big new competition, it is a 
fragmented business. The 10 largest 
producers account for 8% of output. 
¢ Pros and Cons—Lumber feels that 
aluminum is Enemy No. | right now— 
and that it has been oversold. It stacks 
counterclaim against claim—on fire re- 
sistance, strength, safetv. Aluminum 
claims to be an effective insulator; 
wood says aluminum is the worst pos- 
sible insulator. Wood may rot; alumi- 
num dents, and eventually, corrodes. 
Properly treated, wood will withstand 
rot and termites. And the battle is 
joined in earnest. 

Wood has certain pluses: its warmth, 
beauty, variety. Builders know the ma- 
terial. It’s easy to work with. Research 
is developing new techniques, new 
products in wood as in everything else. 
And the supply can be counted on. 
Timber renewal just about matches 
timber withdrawal, the industry says. 

Wood admits it has probably lost 
some markets for good. The basement- 
less house eliminates some lumber. 
Huge glass areas that have proved such 
a boon to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. cut 


into wood’s market. And glass, too, is 


challenging the field in structural prod- 
ucts. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
with Kimble Glass Co., will sponsor 
Living’s glass house. Glass shares a 
problem with plastics, apparently: the 
need, not so much for new products, 
as for an architecture that can make the 
most of structural glass. 

But wood is confident that with bet- 
ter product, better techniques, better 
merchandising, it is here to stay. 
¢ Working Overtime—Touch at any 
door, and you'll find a company or an 
industry working overtime in the com- 
petitive battle. Johns-Manville Corp. 
started a 7-Star Dealer program three 
years ago, now has over 628 signed up, 
with all the tricks in the book to help 
the dealer and builder sell. Recent suc- 
cessful efforts to give asbestos cement a 
plastic colored coating will prove a 
boon, says A. L. Fowler, manager of 
product planning for Johns-Manville’s 
Building Products Div. 

Structural clay products—mainly 
brick—have done better on the home 
front than most of the older materials. 
Over-all brick shipments have wobbled 
a bit, from 7.74-billion bricks in 1955 to 
6.3-billion in 1958, up again to 7.25- 
billion in 1959. But in new single-fam- 
ily homes, brick has risen from 29% in 
1954 to about 45% Brick, like 
wood, has always been a favorite with 
consumers. Partly because the consumer 
can afford it, and partly through new 
bricks and brick-laying techniques that 
have pared costs despite higher labor 
charges, brick in housing is going 
strong. And its association is both re- 
search- and promotion-minded 

Most of the companies involved in 
the competition insist they don’t see 
their material as the answer to every 
housing need Andersen Corp., co- 
sponsor with Weverhaeuser on the 
Living wood house, for example, is as 
deep in aluminum windows as it is in 
wood. The ultimate gainer for all the 
competition will be the consumer: 
through better product, more efficient 
techniques—and, as Weyerhacuser puts 
it, a chance for “selectivity.” 

e New Patterns—Does all this activity 
forecast major distribution shifts? 

Most people think not. The 
builder and the prefabricator have had 
more impact on this score. As every- 
one from the flourishing plywood in- 
dustry to the newcomer is wooing the 
mass builder, his hand should be 
strengthened. But they are wooing the 
dealer—a big factor in the fixit market 
—too. 

Among the newer materials, there are 
those who see the day when houses will 
sell very much as cars sell, through out- 
lets of major manufacturers. Others feel 
this is unlikely. The house is a com- 
plex product, built for individuals. The 
industry isn’t apt to lose its fragmented 
character in a hurry. END 
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Installation photo courtesy Lancer Industries inc 


Shipshape pools with GLIDPOL Resins 


Reinforced plastic pools by Lancer, world’s largest manufacturer of plastic swimming pools, 
are designed for carefree enjoyment with GLIDPOL GEL-KOTE and GLIDPOL lay-up resin 

GLIDPOL GEL-KOTE, a Glidden pigmented polyester resin available in varied colors 
provides smooth, porcelain-like surfaces which minimize maintenance—do not require paint- 
ing. They resist the adhesion of algae and the harmful effects of sun, chemicals, heat or 
freezing cold as well. 





GLIDPOL lay-up resins, reinforced with glass fibers, back up the GEL-KOTE to give Lancer 
Pools their structural strength. 

From swimming pools to bathtubs, both GLIDPOL GEL-KOTE and GLIDPOL lay-up resins 
help make reinforced plastic products more saleable. Write for complete information on the 
GLIDPOL polyester resin system best suited to meet your particular requirements. 


GLIDPOL POLYESTER RESINS 
The Glidden Company 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION 
900 Union Commerce Building + Cieveland 14, Ohio 
in Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


There's a GUDPOL Polyester Resin system, 
plus Glidden Technical Service, to hel; 
you do it better, more economically, what 


ever your product, process or problem. 
















énty 
PRINCE PHILIP in New York to open SILVERSMITH’S masterpiece is a roast TEXTILES display by British Woolens 


British Exhibition tours Coliseum with beef server on wheels. The $7,000 price Industry include garments from fall collec- 
Gov. Rockefeller and Vice-Pres. Nixon. tag doesn’t include even a whiff of the beef. tions of top U.S. designers 


British Woo U.S. Importers With 
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AUTOMOBILES account for about 25% of dollar exports to TOURISTS get a sales pitch from a Cunard Line representative 
the U.S. Standard-Triumph Motor Co. is using exhibit to boost who is extolling the charms of the Queen Elizabeth. About 390 
its sales here of its new Triumph Herald. 000 Americans will visit British Isles this summer. 


$200-Million Sample 


With a flourish of trumpets for 
Prince Philip, husband of Queen Eliza- 
th Il, Bntain last week brought its 
yn of the hard sell to the U.S. 
(he Prince, greeted by Vice-Pres. 
ichard M. Nixon and Gov. Nelson 
kefeller, officially opened the British 
xhibition, a $10-million show on all 
ir floors of New York’s Coliseum. 
Before the exhibition winds up June 
2 its sponsors—includit the 400 
British companies displaying _ their 
wares—hope to attract a_ half-million 
visitors plus another 25,000 buyers from 
all parts of the country 





LLOYD’S OF LONDON Coffee Shop in 
replica (left) also shows street on which the 
famous old landmark is located. 
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Thus, though the exhibit 
bits of Olde Englande—such 
of Lloyd’s of London Coffee H 
an English pub, and some tradit 
British craftsmanship—the main § 
strictly business. Britain, lik 
part of the rest of the world 
sell more products to the U.S. ¢ 
Britisher says: “We want them to f 
Beefeaters, bowler hats, and umbr 
and buy the hi-fi sets, sports ca 
and capital goods.” 

W. P. N. Edwards, managing 
tor of British Overseas Fan 
which organized the show for the D 


FIRST FLOOR of Coliseum features Brit 
ish achievements ranging from development 
in atomic energy to turbojet engines. 
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Hager-Beaver 
care! 





Why pay extra for door-to-door delivery? That’s included with Railway 
Express service! Our Eager Beavers pick up the shipment at your very 
doorstep, see it safely all the way to your customer’s door. There’s no 
extra charge for this service within REA authorized limits in the U.S. y 
And look what else you get with Eager-Beaver service: VO. ni LW4 


EXPR 
Nationwide coverage to some 23,000 communities in the U.S. . - es 


International service to and from almost anywhere in the world GENC y 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way TS 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 

The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 





No other organization can match Railway Express Eager-Beaver service. RAIL +> AIR + SEA 
And our long-range improvement plans are making it even better. Next HIGHWAY 
time you ship, call Railway Express—and see! 














UNIFORMS are displayed on live models. Next week, 500 
troops from the three British Services will put on a spectacular 
performance at nearby Madison Square Garden, 


ENGLISH PUB attendants can tell you how to drink ale by CHURCHILL CORNER depicts some of the highlights in the 
the yard, or what collar a “grandmother” should have. career of Sir Winston Churchill, England’s wartime leader. 


'xport Council and the Federation of — export-or-die days of the early 1950s. boost exports to the U.S. this year 
British Industries—describes the pur- Along with other countries, Britain another 15% to 25%. 

pose of the show quite simply: “We ha ely overcome its twin errors: © Booster—The British Exhibition is 
have only touched the fringe of the failure to live up to promised delivery pected to go a long way toward helpin 
richest market in the world.” dat ind old-fashioned packaging industry achieve that goal. The maj 
e Hard Facts—To American business Now, with a firm footing in the U.S emphasis is on producer goods, in 
men beset by increasing foreign compe- market, Britain has launched a major _ ing electronic products, as well a 


tition that seems a little misleading. effort, with the New York exhibition sumer durables—a switch in the 
Actually, British exports have risen i tal part of it, to (1) increase its World War II pattern when B 
sharply in the last few years. In 1959, — share of the total U.S. market, and (2) exports here were mainly textiles, 
for the first time, they topped $1-billion keep other West European companies and other perishable items. 
to the U.S. alone, just a shade less than from taking what it considers its fair Since the war, the big gains 
the United Kingdom imported from this share of U.S. imports come from the automobile indust 
country. This year, for January and British officials point out that, despite which accounted for 25% of dol 
February, British sales topped the same ___ the biggest increase in trade between ports to the U.S. This, say 
months of 1959 by 20.5%. the world’s two richest countries, total Britishers, is almost too much reli 
This upsurge of British exports to British imports here last year amounted on one industry; so they are 
the U.S. over the past five years re- to just $6 per capita against $32 per diversification for the long term 
verses the stumbling efforts of the ipita sold in Canada. Thev hope to Nevertheless, the British Auto M 
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Healthy 
Business Climate 


-one of many 


Baltimore 


competitive 
advantages 


The business climate in the Balti- 
more area is one in which industries 
grow and prosper. That is why it 
has become one of the nation’s ma- 
jor industrial centers. One-half of 
the nation’s population is within a 
48-hour delivery radius. Banking 
facilities are adequate to finance 
large operations. In the past 10 
years over $1 billion has been spent 
on new industrial plants and the 
enlargement of those already here. 


Our Industrial Development 
Service will gladly make an individ- 
ual Plant Location Study for you. 
We'll give you facts that apply to 
your particular needs. No obliga- 
tion of course—and your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Mail the coupon below, attached to 
your letterhead. 


BALTIMORE Serving one 
of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC ex 


industrial 


COMPANY centers 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Industrial Development Service 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


I would like to have you make a 
special Plant Location Study for us. 


Name 





facturers Assn. has a major display at 
the Coliseum in an effort to hold its 
share against the inroads on British 
makes by Detroit’s new compact cars 
and by other West European manufac- 
turers. 

A tipoff on the importance of the 
exhibit is the fact that Lord Rootes, 
chairman of the Rootes Group (Hum 
ber, Hillman, Singer, Sunbeam), is one 
of the joint chairmen of the exhibit. 
And Standard-Triumph Motor Co., 
Ltd., which is rapidly expanding its 
production to 300,000 units a year, is 
using the exhibition to boost sales here 
of its new Triumph Herald convertible 
and sedan. Other companies are show- 
ing a wide range of light and heavy 
trucks in the U.S. for the first time. 

Besides cars, the sponsors have gone 
all-out to provide something for just 
about everybody—from artificial fishing 


lures and fine candies and cheeses to a 
model of an atomic power station and 
diesel engines About $200-million 
worth of goods are on view, including 
a rare stamp collection and some pric« 
less historical objects 

¢ Timing—The exhibit is billed as th« 
biggest ever put together by Britain 
outside the United Kingdom. Con 
ceived in New York by the British 
American Chamber of Commerce and 
the Dollar Export Council, the show is 
timed to dovetail into Britain’s shift in 
trade relations with the U.S. 

A few months ago, Britain dropped 
its quota restrictions on American goods, 
thus opening its home market to even 
greater competition from the U.S 

“You're having a fine go of it here,” 
says one British industrialist. “So why 
shouldn’t we have a free go over there 
in America?” 





CRAFTS exhibit includes about 200 items, including embroidered fabrics, tapestries, rugs, 


enamels, and glass. 
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Accept this 
silver-dollar 
paperweight FREE 


kee 


Genuine U.S. Silver Dollar in heavy Lucite 


...and see how 
this easy-to-use 
calculator delivers 
Bette | | ight answers 
$33 33335ss i} © faster! 


ee<eeo'eee0e & 

eececoec'eeoeoeo a | 
3 3 | Wherever the amazingly simple Marchant 

Deci* Magic calculator is on the job, 

it speeds the flow of accurate, dependable 

figurework, cutting overtime and overhead. 


Bxvceo ee@ee0 


We'll give you an elegant Silver-Dollar 
Paperweight just for seeing how the 

Deci* Magic or another Marchant calculator 
would save you time and money on your 
regular figuring jobs. 

There’s a Marchant model designed expressly 
for your figurework—and it’s easy to own 
on your choice of various time-payment and 
leasing plans. Generous trade-ins, too. 


s 


am 
Ends decimal errors for her... Send for your paperweight now! 


. Receive a gleaming, U.S. silver dollar encased in a 
delivers dependable figurework for you handsome = org Race nah ecite No vaneing or 


; : ; advertising. A distinctive, where-can-I-get-one-like-it 
On the Marchant Deci+ Magic, the operator touches just one key conversation piece for your desk or hom« 


and all decimals are set automatically, for the entire problem and 
in the answer. Then she just “writes” the figures in the keyboard as 
she would on paper. Deci+ Magic does ail the rest, delivering the 
right answer —no doubt about it! 


MARCHANT 


Fine calculators and adding machines 
of advanced design 


NN), 
ah Ihe 


Attach coupon to your business 
letterhead and 
mail now! 





ESS SS SS Se eS 
Marchant Division of fs/c/m Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
Oakland 8, California 

Please instruct the nearby Marchant office to deliver my free Silver-Dollar 


+ Paperweight when it is convenient for me to try a Marchant Deci - Magic cal 
Culator on my own figurework, without obligation. 


NAME 





TITLE bi 


Request honored only when made with this coupon, with name and title filled ir 
and business letterhead attached. Limited stock—offer subject to supply on hand 











In Marketing 


Maker of Controversial Battery Additive 


Agrees to Tone Down Advertising Claims 


AD-X2 popped up in the news again this week. The 
controversial battery additive, manufactured by Pioneer, 
Inc., Oakland, Calif., has been the object of attack and 
defense among scientists, bureaucrats, and the general 
public ever since 1949. That’s when the Federal Trade 
Commission began its first investigation of the product, 
which purportedly lengthens the life of batteries. 

Jesse M. Ritchie, Pioneer’s president, has been defend- 
ing his AD-X2 ever since against the FTC, the Post 
Office Dept., and the National Bureau of Standards, and 
scientists who say his claims for the product just don’t 
stand up. 

FTC finally decided in 1956 to drop charges of false 
advertising on the strength of customer assertions that 
the product was doing what it was supposed to do. 

Now Ritchie and his Pioneer, Inc., have agreed to 
delete from their advertising the wording: “Battery AD-X2 
proved before the Federal Trade Commission” and 
“Only AD-X2 is government tested and approved.” The 
FTC filed a complaint earlier this year against the use 
of that language. In a long letter released this week, 
Ritchie blasted the FTC for continuing to “harass 
respondents,” but consented to end the questioned ad- 
vertising, but without admitting any intent to deceive 
the public. 


Big Tire Companies Hold Slugfest 
Over Their Advertising Claims 


The giants of the tire industry were in the unprece- 
dented position this week of trading verbal blows over 
their advertising claims. It all started when B. F. 
Goodrich, No. 4 in size, proclaimed in two national 
magazines (the Saturday Evening Post and Look) that 
it will not trade on words like “speedway-proved” and 
“stronger than new-car tires” to confuse third-line and 
first-line tires. 

Although Goodrich Pres. J. W. Keener, who signed 
the ad, did not name the competitors he was referring 
to, the latter didn’t hesitate identifying themselves. 
Goodyear and Firestone, No. 1 and No. 2 in the in- 
dustry, were quick to respond with some barbed com- 
ments. 

BFG’s current ads are part of a national campaign 
the company started last year aimed at educating motor- 
ists to purchase the quality of tires they need. These ads 
have been hammering away at the theme that “buying 
the right tire as easy as BFG.” What the company is 
saying is that there are different tires for different serv- 
ices. If you do a lot of long distance driving, you 
shouldn't buy tires of less than original equipment qual- 
ity. If you only drive about the city, lower-priced 
economy tires are satisfactory. 

Keener’s blast at his big Akron rivals, unusual even in an 
industry noted for hard-selling advertising tactics, came 
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after the introduction of $12.95 third-line nylon tires. 

Goodyear commented that it “seems unfortunate 
that at a time when the credulity of advertising is under 
question, one company has taken it upon itself to make 
the claim that the only honest advertising is its own.” 
It said it agreed no company should sell a tire unsafe 
for turnpike driving without saying so, but added that 
its $12.95 economy nylon tire “is better than some so- 
called first-line tires.” 

Both Goodyear and Firestone said there is no ques 
tion about the safety of their lowest price tires at high 
speeds, 

e s e 


MRC Develops Methods to Correlate 


Exposure to Media, Dollar Sales 


A new measurement of the market values of specific 
media came out of the American Marketing Assn. meet- 
ing in Minneapolis this week. Curtis C. Rogers, presi- 
dent, Consumer Panel Div., Market Research Corp. 
of America, told of a method that aims to determine 
the correlation between exposure to specific media and 
dollar sales. 

It isn’t enough to know, Rogers said, how many read- 
ers of a magazine buy baking powder. The key question 
is how much baking powder do those readers buy? 

Its Consumer Panel threw new light on that question. 
Panel families have been reporting to MRC on what 
they bought and what they paid for their purchases each 
week. Starting last fall, 5,800 panel families also began 
to report their readership of magazines and newspaper 
supplements, and their TV viewing. Thus, the missing 
link between quantitative buying and media exposure 
is filled, Rogers said. 

A result of this knowledge, he added, was that mar- 
keters now have a yardstick that tells them not just how 
much it costs to get 1,000 exposures but how much it 
costs to reach $1,000 of sales potential for a product with 
a given medium. From the number of households ex- 
posed, a knowledge of the depth of the exposure, and a 
knowledge of the amount spent for a product, MRC 
comes up with what it calls an HEP figure (Households- 
Exposure-Purchases). Divide this HEP figure into the 
cost of a proposed ad, and you get the cost of reaching 
$1,000 of sales potential. 


Suburban Pressure Hits Sales, So Store 
In Detroit Lets Out a Fifth of Its Space 


Another sign of what suburban shopping is doing to 
downtown merchants appeared last week when Crowley, 
Milner & Co., Detroit’s second largest department store, 
announced it had leased one-fifth of its main store to the 
Veterans Administration. The move is a direct result of 
the declining importance of the downtown operation. 
With annual volume running at $25-million including 
branches, Crowley’s main store has lost 30% in trade 
during the past 10 years. 

Though Crowley says it has lost no downtown volume 
since it opened its two branches last year, the VA agree- 
ment will enable it to consolidate its selling space for 
convenience and provide $198,000 annual rent. 
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Steel traming is handsome 


The exposed steel frame is every bit as handsome as the Steel is permanent. Its great stret 
glass and concrete with which it’s combined. You can paint makes it the hands-down choice 
steel to blend, or to contrast. In combination with for framing buildings in 

other materials, steel offers a high degree.of fire safety. earthquake and hurricane areas 
Acton Elementary School, West Acton, Ma South Bay Bank, Manhattan Beach 


steel is safe and its 














steel goes up fast and its easy on the budget 


No other framing material can be put up as fast A pound of steel costs considerably less tha: 
as steel framing. Other trades can move 


pound of bread. Maintenance costs are low 


in quickly, speed the building’s comp! too, since steel framing never sags, warps 


. ° a, , , , 7] , Vv 
First Congregational Church, Sunnyvai / Architect l irk h Franzen’s b USE, Rye, N I 


You might like to have several of our booklets which show how architects and engineers 


are making imaginative use of steel framing for light-occupancy structures. 


Steel + 
é For your copies write: Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


a BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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AVISCO 


COOK OUT WITH AVISCO FIBERS AND FILMS 
Newest badge of American freedom is the outdoor grille. Shrewd businessmen 
are climbing on the chuck-wagon with a lift from Avisco fibers and packaging 
films. Hot dogs, buns, pickles, and potato chips, they know, keep freshest 


in sparkling Avisco cellophane. That goes for cold meats, watermelon and 


dozens of other outdoor favorites from the food market. Avisco fibers contribute 
handsomely to the outdoor look too. Sport shirts and shorts are of Avron* 


high-strength rayon or Cotron!, a wonderful fabric of cotton and Avisco rayon. Let 
the products of American Viscose chemistry make the cookout a sell-out for your wares 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
1, New York 


ellophane, acetate 
Ketchikan 


Pennsylvania « New York 1 
yarns 
>. 


20e/phia J, 
taple se tire yarn, 
Chemstrand Corp 


Owned) 
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TM AVC for fabrics made of 


*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation 
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Top Performance... 


Flight performance undreamed of a few short 

years ago is today’s standard — with the 

Wright brothers, Lindbergh and other 

top performers of the past recalled only in 

story, legend and monument... 

So it is in the construction industry, 

with today’s mighty machines surpassing 

even the most fanciful dreams of pick and y 
shovel days. Here, today’s standards are 

being set by every day performances 


of TROJAN tractor shovels. TRO if ed 


® 
TROJAN TROJAN TRACTOR SHOVELS ARE AVAILABLE IN 8 MODELS, LIFTING CAPACITIES FROM 6,000 TO 24,000 LBS. 
TRACTOR SHOVELS wate 2 Ttawnc > pea ae 


ty gow 


AVIA, NEW YORK 


& YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 


YALE & TOWNE TROJAN DIVISION BA 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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The U.S. is having its best year for foreign trade since 1957. 


With exports up and imports down, Washington expects to end the year 
with a trade surplus of about $3.5-billion. 


We'll still have an over-all deficit in the international balance of pay- 
ments, of course; government spending and private investment overseas 
more than wipe out any trade surplus we could hope to build up. But the 
deficit will be down this year. Washington says it may go as low as $2-billion; 
this compares with $3.7-billion last year. 


It looks now as though U.S. exports for the year will be close to $19-bil- 
lion—up roughly $1-billion from earlier estimates—and imports $15.5-billion 
or less, instead of the $16-billion predicted earlier. 


With the Federal Reserve Board moving toward an easier money policy, 
the trade surplus will be further offset by U.S. investors who are stepping up 
purchases of foreign securities, made relatively more attractive by lower 
interest rates at home. 


It’s too early to say that the balance of payments crisis is over. After 
two years, it is still a threat to U.S. foreign and even domestic economic 
policies. Cyclical business factors here and abroad may be responsible for 
much of the improvement. 


The gain in U.S. exports can be attributed in large part to the boom in 
Europe. And foreign governments have reduced their restrictions against 
U.S. goods. But a European downswing could change the picture sharply. 
At the moment, though, the outlook for U.S. exports is brightening with 
further steps toward liberalization expected in Japan, Italy, and France. 


The key thing to watch for in the continuing debate over foreign aid 
appropriations is not the amount of money appropriated but what happens 
to the strings tied to its use by the House Appropriations Committee. Strings 
could hurt the program more than skimping. 


The House committee specifically forbade the Administration to partici- 
pate in financing the $1-billion 10-year program to harness the waters of the 
Indus River system for the use of 40-million Indians and Pakistanis. It also 
wrote restrictions into the foreign aid bill that would make it difficult or 
impossible to help the emerging nations of Africa. 


By pulling out of the Indus Development program now, the U.S. would 
risk wrecking the World Bank-sponsored project after virtually having 
agreed to cooperate. Such a move would be comparable to the last minute 
U.S. withdrawal from the Aswan Dam project in Egypt—which permitted 
the Soviets to move in. 


Restrictions on the use of already limited U.S. aid funds in Africa could 
have equally important consequences. The Soviet bloc is eager to give 
substantial economic assistance to Africa’s new nations—to win their neu- 
trality if not their friendship. 


— 


Fidel Castro has threatened to take over two U. S.-owned oil refineries 
in Cuba. Esso and Texaco, along with Shell, a British company, have 
refused to refine imported Russian crude (BW—Jun.11’60,p34). Castro 
appears to be holding off until he finds out how much refined product 
he can get from Russia and whether the Russians will build a refinery 
for Cuba. 


If Castro moves against the oil companies, he faces a cut in Cuba’s 
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sugar quota and subsidy from the U.S. At midweek, the House Rules 
Committee postponed a vote to extend the Sugar Act, which leaves open 
the strong possibility of a bill giving the President the authority he’s asked 
for to reduce the sugar quota in the “national interest.” 


Washington is betting that Castro will go through with his. threat. 
Officials say he has gone too far in breaking ties with the U.S. to back 
down. Cuba also is moving into the Soviet economic orbit. This week, it 
signed a $20-million economic aid pact with Czechoslovakia. This follows 
agreements with Russia and Poland. Similar arrangements with East 
Germany and possibly Communist China are in the offing. 


Gen. de Gaulle is making a new attempt to wind up the five-year-old 
Algerian war. In doing so, he’s running the risk of touching off another 
revolt against his Algerian policy. This happened last January when 
rebellious civil and military leaders successfully blocked de Gaulle’s desire 
to begin talks with Algerian nationalist (FLN) leaders. Now, five months 
later, the general is again pushing for such talks. 


In a speech at midweek, de Gaulle repeated his offer of last September 
to reach a cease-fire agreement with FLN, then hold free elections to decide 
Algeria’s political future. But this time de Gaulle presented his policy in 
more conciliatory tones. He didn’t, for example, repeat his earlier demand 
that FLN rebels surrender their arms to French units. De Gaulle spoke 


for the first time of “an Algeria for the Algerians,” implying some sort of 
autonomous political status for Algeria. 


De Gaulle’s moderate approach will make it difficult for Algerian 
nationalists to turn him down out of hand. They were expected to respond 
promptly. At midweek, French reaction was mixed, with “French Algeria’”’ 
politicians criticizing de Gaulle, most of the others for him, and Army 
leaders maintaining an ominous silence. 


Meantime, the rush toward independence among France’s former 
West African colonies has Paris officials on edge. It looks as though every 
former French African colony will be completely independent from France 
by year’s end. When de Gaulle set up the so-called French Community, his 
idea was to have France’s former colonies take over local affairs and leave 
foreign and defense matters to Paris. Only French Guinea voted for 
complete independence. Now the dozen-odd others have demanded full 
independence, the latest candidates being the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, 
Dahomey, and the Niger. 


Argentina is considering new oil exploration and development contracts 
for foreign oil companies. The new scheme would allow higher payments 
for crude, greater volume of production, and more widespread drilling 
operations. This is a switch from plans that called for the state-owned oil 
company to tighten contracts with foreign companies. 


Argentina is eager to attract new oil investments from abroad. It is 
especially interested in pulling in the bigger U.S. companies, having found 
that last year’s initial contracts with smaller companies are beneficial to 
the economy. Argentine Pres. Frondizi also hopes to entice British and 
West German companies and is now in Europe making his pitch. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 18, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Owens-Illinois skill in plastics 


takes many shapes to serve you 


Owens-Illinois a plastics company? 
More than that. We're a packaging 
company. Working with plastics, glass 
and paper, we help solve customers’ 
packaging problems. For hundreds of 
Owens-Illinois customers, plastic pack- 
aging proves to be the best answer. 
For example, today many liquid de- 
tergents are packaged in the type of 
lightweight semi-rigid polyethylene 
bottles we introduced only four years 
ago. This new field of packaging is 


growing at a tremendous rate. Long 
experience in both packaging and 
plastics has enabled Owens-Illinois to 
establish leadership in this field. 

To discover the possibilities of plas- 
tic containers and fitments, look to 
Owens-Illinois. Our scientists and 
technicians research and develop plas- 
tic products with customer and con- 
sumer utility the number one aim. This 
is true for the entire family of Owens- 
Illinois products. 
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ANSWER TO A NATIONAL TRAFFIC JAM: More and better roads—fast/ The solution to many modern 
road-building problems may lie in a machine like this, which will stabilize soil, deposit ballast and mix top- 


ping—all in one continuous operation. A pioneer model of a similar machine is already being produced. 


Practical, imaginative ideas-in construction equipment couldn't take shape without alloy steels and 


both wrought and cast. Ferroalloys give these steels and irons their extra strength and 


1 durability. Var 
Corporation is a major producer of the materials which impart these and other desirable characteristics t< 


metals of today as well as those of the future. Vanadium Corporation of America, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Growth Shares Provide the Push 


Heavy buying in this sec- 
tor boosts averages, though as 
chart (right) shows, most other 
stock groups are down. 


Wall Street this week was pausing 
for breath after one of the shortest 
and swiftest run-ups in years. After 
months of temporary rises and_pro- 
longed sinking spells, the averages sug- 
gested that the traditional summer 
rally was well under way. 

Certainly it is clear that investors 
are not disenchanted with common 
stocks. After the Federal Reserve low 
ered the discount rate two weeks ago, 
they began buying in volume. A good 
many analysts, looking back over th« 
market’s performance since the turn of 
the year, say that there never was any 
disenchantment. They explain that the 
market has been experiencing massive 
shifts out of certain types of securities 
and into others. 

The single figure provided by the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, or even 
the broader Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index, has failed to record this internal 
readjustment. It measures the activity 
of 30 issues which have, in the main, 
been moving down, although several 
have managed big increases. The mar- 
ket’s general pattern has followe? this 
kind of movement, but the significant 
thing has been that investors have fo- 
cused their attention on stocks featurinz 
rapid earnings growth. This has caused 
wide movements within the over-all 
market—and within groups—which th 
Dow stock average fails to measure 
¢ Rolling Market—Thus, Wall Street 
has had what amounts to a rolling man 
ket. Very few groups remained stead 
According to one investment manager, 
“We always talk in terms of at least 
three markets—the industrials, rails, and 
utilities. Right now, though, it seems 
as if we have at least six markets.” 

There are actually more markets than 
that. Investors have been extremely 
selective, selling one group and buying 
another in what appears to be an illogi- 
cal order. But analysts say that there 
is a logic, that investors are now buying 
“growth” and disdaining anything that 
seems to be standing still. 

There has rarely been a time when 
the stocks making up the market have 
moved in so many directions. As the 
chart shows, there is a huge disparity 
between the groups that have been 
climbing and those declining, a disparity 
that has meant big gains and losses. 
e Mavericks—Stock analysts point out 
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from this “idea book” 


President Ellsworth found 
ways to save 200% 


‘zy 


**‘We would have spent three times 
more for other executive desks if we 
hacn’t first compared them with 
Shaw-Walker’s ‘Carlyle’. We found 
Carlyle to be the only desk that 
really provides practical help for a 
working executive.” That’s how 
just one company used the 248- 
page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 
It pictures, describes and prices 
5000 items—Correct Seating chairs; 


President Elisworth, Surety Life, Sait Lake City 


Filing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Fireproof files; Filing sys- 
tems; Automation accessories and 
Desks in 139 styles and models 
FREE to office and purchasing executives 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 45, MICHIGAN 
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Through research gy a better way 
AO.Smith 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Tipp City, Ohio 
A. 0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL, S.A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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800 to 1 hp favorites 
for quiet operation, 
low maintenance and 
long-life service ... 


From the case of the 

A. 0. Smith Motor Man —a 
complete stable of integrals 

that include single-phase 

models (1-5 hp) or polyphase 
(1-800 hp). Also a team of 
fractional-hp motors. All are sure 
bets to give top performance 
over the long, long haul. 

And there’s an A. O. Smith Motor 
Man near you — chomping at 
the bit to give you 24-hour action 
on all parts and service orders. 





the majority of stocks usually move 
together either up or down or sideways. 
But even in the broadest bull or bear 
markets, some stocks will run counter 
to the prevailing trend. 

Over the last year, however, the mar- 
ket has been disintegrating into distinct 
groups whose movements have puzzled 
technicians. Dow theorists insist that 
a bear market is in progress because 
both the industrial and the rail averages 
have provided the appropriate signals 
(BW—Mar.19'60,p175). But many an- 
alysts say that the Dow no longer has 
validity because so many stocks 
reached new peaks. 

It is not like 1930. where one or two 
special situations resisted the decline. 
Today a considerable number of groups 
have staged big rises, while another 
sizable number have suffered big de 
clines. As one analyst puts it, “If you 
picked the right stocks, you could have 
done better now than in the bull mar 
ket, but if you picked the wrong ones 
you could have lost vour shirt.” 
¢ Utilities Firm—The utilities 
managed to resist down trend. 
Some investors turn to utility stocks 
whenever the market looks weak, count- 
ing on their defensive characteristics. 
In this view, the remarkably steady 
growth in the use of electric power, and 
the high payout that utilities normally 
provide, make them stable buys when 
the prospects for industrial shares are 
in doubt 

There is another reason for the good 
showing of the utility stocks. Many 
investors are turning to those with 
growth characteristics (BW —Jan.17°59, 
pl07). These companies have increased 
their share earnings at a rate consider 
ably faster than most industrial com 
panies, and they have proved remarkably 
resistant to Mostly these 
growth utilities are in areas where in 
dustrial and residential building is rapid, 
where a 
production is 
impact. 

In a 

markets: the defensive 
growth group. Both 
price when other been de- 
clining, but the growth group has risen 
much further 
fewer issues in this category, and ther 
fore the demand for 
trated. 
e Other Favorites—The accent on 
growth has been the moving force be- 
hind the rise in other stocks, notably 
in electronics, in leisure—bowling, boat 
ing, entertainment—in publishing, and 
in office equipment. Companies in 
these groups have not only resisted re- 
cessions but have generally had very 
sharp year-to-year increases in their 
earnings. 

Some analysts are using the concept 
of a rapid rate of growth in earnings to 


have 


have 
any 


recessions 


slowdown in manufacturing 


unlikely to have much 
utilities 
ind the 


gone up in 


there are two 
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sense, 


issues have 
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Regardless of the road, the weather, or the load your trucks carry, you'll 
find Kelly tires will lower your final cost-per-mile. Even on the long, 
hard runs, Kellys have set records for unfailing service and extra mile- 
age. There’s a Kelly tire for every truck, car, or implement. So, for top 


performance at lower cost-per-mile . . . put your company’s fleet on the 
Kelly Road! 


(KELLY) 


Your Kelly dealer will be glad to explain the many reasons why Kellys 
are your best tire value. See him soon, or write for ifformation. 
SUPER 
ARMOR 
TRAC 


Rugged tread 

of exclusive 

Armorubber. 

Tough nylon cord 

body. Gives many 

extra thousands of 

miles of dependable service. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States. 


New Issue June 7, 1960 


$60,000,000 


Midwestern Gas Transmission Company 
First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 534% Series due 1980 
Dated June 1, 1960 Due June 1, 1980 
With Warrants for the Purchase of 240,000 Shares 
of Common Stock, par value $5 per share 


Price 100.59% per Bond with Warrant attached 


and interest accrued from June 1, 1960 to date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the under- 
signed who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective States. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld&Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.  Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. 
Incorporated 
Dean Witter & Co. 























Why spend a million for a corporate plane? 


Follow the economic wisdom of over 75 of the nation’s leading corpora- 
tions. Choose the Convair. Fully pressurized, modern, versatile and 
roomier, the Ayer Executive Convair sells for one-third of the cost of 
comparable new planes. For further proof why more corporations use 
Convairs than any other pressurized 
plane, you are invited to make your next 
business trip aboard our demonstrator. 
For added information or brochure write 


Frederick B. Ayer & Associates, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MU 7-1800. WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT CENTER 
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promote the buying of stocks, tossing 
aside the traditional technical yard- 
sticks, such as yield and price-earnings 
ratios. They put their entire empha- 
sis on projecting future earnings per 
share, and argue that a stock able to 
compound its growth at a high rate 
merits a price-earnings ratio regarded as 
abnormal by orthodox technicians. 

Thus, some growth-school analysts 
profess to see nothing wrong with 
stocks selling at 50 or more times earn- 
ings, provided that future carnings 
growth will be much greater than aver- 
age. For the most part, analysts look 
for stocks that have already shown a 
fast growth rate, such as International 
Business Machines, Polaroid, and Texas 
Instruments, or those holding promise 
of establishing growth in per share earn- 
ings of 20% a year or better. 
e Selling Off—Investors have been 
selling cyclical issues—autos, and steels 
—to pile into these growth stocks 
They also have been selling a former 
growth group, the oils, whose earnings 
have slowed down considerably. And be- 
cause the fastest growing growth stocks 
are already selling at high prices, there 
have been a rush for new and unsea- 
soned issues 

Most of these issues are in the elec- 
tronics field, particularly in such spe- 
cialty areas as transistors, infra-red, and 
cryogenics Brokers warn that while 
some of these companies will undoubt- 
edly grow at a very fast rate, others will 
fall by the waysid But investors ap- 
pear to be entranced with the growth 
concept just as they were earlier drawn 
to the cult of common stocks 

The wholesale abandonment of the 
slow growing issues, or those whose 
earnings are in temporary eclipse, has 
hurt the bulk of stock By the sam 
token, there has been a bandwagon 
rush for the fast growing issues, includ 
ing a lot of companies whose growth 
is not yet established. As a result, price- 
earnings ratios range all over the lot 
from less than 10 times prospective 
1960 earnings for many steels to almost 
100 times earnings for some of the most 
glamorous electronics issues 
¢ Durable—This wide spread is unu ual 
and has never before lasted for so long 
But there is as yet no sign that the 
demand for growth is over. Since the 
Federal Reserve lowered the discount 
rate those stocks that were doing 
poorly moved up somewhat; the growth 
issues remained at high levels 

Many analysts think that the growth 
stocks will settle down in time, but 
they do not fear a big break. As onc 
summed it up this week, “The good 
ones should continue in favor, but in- 
vestors won’t go buying the untested 
ones indefinitely. They'll turn back to 
stocks that are undervalued rather than 
putting their money on those that are 
overvalued.” END 
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“HAMMERMILL? 
OH, YOU MEAN 


HAMMERMILL hull 2. ; = =6©“NO, 1 MEAN 
; ) HAMMERMILL’S 


21 OTHER KINDS 
OF PAPER.” 


SOMETIMES A MAN who sends out his letters on Hammermill 
Bond is surprised to learn Hammermill makes 21 other 
kinds of paper. 


We feel kindly toward people who use Hammermill Bond. 


It’s the best-known paper. But we also like to emphasize 
the advantages of using other Hammermill papers as 
printing problem-solvers. 


Perhaps your company buys different brands of paper for 
envelope stuffers, folders, annual reports, catalogs, forms, 
checks, memos, file cards, ledgers and for all kinds of office 
and advertising printing. What a headache! 


Hammermill’s remedy: ask for the Hammermill papers 
made specifically for each of the chores above. Your printer 
can get these top-quality papers from his local Hammermill 
Merchant, and eliminate uncertainty over matching grades 


and colors. Maybe save you nw ERY 


money, too. Hammermil! Paper 


Company, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. PAPERS 
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Performance/cost actuarial tables 
at Travelers Insurance Company 
showed Steel pipe as first choice 


Evaluated on the basis of perform- 
ance, service life, original cost, in- 
stallation cost — calculation showed 
that steel pipe could best serve the 
new Travelers Life Insurance build- 
ing in Boston for vent and drainage 
lines, the fire protection sprinkler 
system and stand-pipe fire lines. 

The cost of steel pipe when related 
to the performance advantages was 
truly significant. And, the savings in 
initial cost and installation cost were 
considerable. But these facts are true 
in most steel pipe applications . . 
for steel pipe is the least expensive 


and most versatile of all tubular 
products. 

These are the reasons why steel 
pipe is the most widely used pipe in 
the world for fire sprinkler systems, 
water transmission lines, vent and 
drainage lines, structural applica- 
tions, radiant heating, snow melting, 
refrigeration, ice making, gas, and 
air lines, and for electrical conduit. 


COMMITTEE ON 
STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 


150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








STEEL PIPE IS FIRST CHOICE 


Low cost with durability 
Strength unexcelled for safety 
Formable—bends readily 
Weldable—easily, strongly 


Insist on 


* Threads smoothly, cleanly 

* Sound joints, welded or coupled 
* Grades, finishes for all purposes 
* Available everywhere from stock 


’ sh Steel Pipe 
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Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about further Fed 
easing of credit, drug stocks, 


Pru loan to Japanese steel at 
7%. 


Bankers say the Federal Reserve's 
next move to ease credit could com« 
just before the July 4 weekend—cither 
by eliminating the differential in re 
serve requirements between the central 
reserve cities of New York and Chi 
cago and the other reserve cities or els 
by increasing the amount of vault cash 
that banks can count as part of required 
reserves. Washington officials sav that, 
if reserves are going to be increased, “‘it 
would be logical’’ to do so when there’s 
a seasonal bulge in credit demand, as 
on the 4th or possibly over Labor Day 


(here were a few lifted evebrows this 
week when Prudential Insurance Co. 
approved a $30-million loan to Japan's 
Kobe Steel Works, in the wake of the 
violent anti-American riots in ‘Tokyo 
But bankers note that the loan bears 

interest and has been guaranteed by 
five of Japan’s largest commercial banks 


Carter Products, maker of drugs, 
could suffer, stock analvsts sav, becaus« 
of Hoffmann-La Roche's 
of Librium, a new tranquilizer. One of 
Carter’s big money-makers is Miltown 
and success of Librium could cut into 
Carter’s earnings. The stock is trading 
at $72, off from its 1960 high of $78 


introduction 


Another bit of investment advice in 
the drug ficld seems to have gone awry 

at least for the moment. Argus Re 
search cautioned its clients about buy 
ing Mead Johnson at $104, because it 
felt public acceptance of Metrecal, a 
new dictary supplement, would peak 
out next vear. Mead Johnson this week 
hit $116 


There’s talk that St. Regis Paper Co. 
would like to merge with Canada’s 
Consolidated Paper—a rumor that St 
Regis flatly denies. St. Regis already 
holds about 13% of Consolidated’s out- 
standing stock—as a result of the sale 
of St. Regis plants in Canada to Con 
solidated. 


Bowl-Mor Co., Inc., bounced from 
16 to 28 this week on word that the 
American Bowling Congress may soon 
approve the company’s new automatic 
tenpin-setter. Up to now, the company, 
which wants to crack the tenpin-settet 
market dominated by Brunswick and 
AMF, has been confined to setters for 
duck and candle pins, a small market 
largely confined to the Northeast. 
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Many Glacier Hotel area, headquarters 
for the 1960 Governors’ Conference 
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Glacier National Park 


Millions of years old — 
but celebrating its 50th birthday! 


The Land of Shining Mountains... 

Montana’s treasure of treasures... 

& Glacier National Park is 50 years 
old this year. 

What a curious golden anniversary 
year, for Glacier Park’s lofty peaks were thrust 
up from the plains millions of years ago. 

America’s fourth largest national park, Glacier 
will be host in June to governors of the 50 states 
who will meet for their annual conference. 


For complete information on Glacier National Park vacations, including 
accommodations, costs and travel arrangements, write: P. G. HOLMES, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


This is an especially happy occasion for Great 
Northern Railway, which had an important role 
in the establishment of Glacier National Park. 
Through these 50 years we have been host to 
legions of summer travelers in the lodges, hotels 
and motels of Glacier National Park—50 years 
of fun for visitors, and for us! 

There’s fun in store for you, too, in Glacier 
Park during its anniversary year. Go direct on 
Great Northern’s Western Star. 








Golden Anniversary 
Montana's Glacier National Pork 














Shave peaks... Shave costs through 


Pritchard’s 


Peak loads of natural gas mean peak costs. High 
demand charges and heavy gas transmission 
loads can turn profit into loss during shortage 
periods or cut-off due to line breakage. These 
peaks can be shaved economically and efficiently 
with installations such as this propane-air 
standby plant, designed and built by J. F. 
Pritchard & Company for the Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Control of peak loads can be yours with a 
Pritchard standby plant. Your installation will be 
based on a thorough analysis of local weather 
data and heating loads...comparison of de- 
mand charges for natural gas with standby plant 
operation costs... determination of optimum 
capacity... recommendation and selection of 
proper components. These careful analyses, plus 
Pritchard’s creative engineering and expert con- 
struction, are a part of the Good Financial Design 
that assures you the greatest possible return on 


GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


The know-how and experience that has built 
more than 80 peak shaving plants, with a capac- 
ity of over 40,000,000 gallons of LPG, insures a 
completely integrated, profitable installation. Let 
us show you how a Pritchard standby plant, with 
Good Financial Design, can shave peaks... cut 
your costs. Other Pritchard specialties for the gas 
industry: compressor stations, dehydration 
plants, gas conditioning and treating plants. 


’ s¥v.Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 


4625 Roancke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 





OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 


every dollar invested. SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





In the Markets 


Burst of Institutional Buying Boosts 


Prices of Bonds Throughout the Market 


The bond market took heart this week as institutional 
investors finally came into the market in force. The 
renewed buying interest was evident in all sectors of the 
market: 

Government bond prices rose steadily. At midweek, 
they were at least a full point above the level of a week 
ago. Moreover, the ‘T'reasury’s advance refunding offer 
(page 129), given a cold shoulder by investors at first, 
ended up better than Washington officials had hoped. 
A whopping total of $4.9-billion was swapped, all but 
$300-million for the 334% 4-year note, rather than the 
longer 33% bond, which admittedly was “underpriced” 
for the current market. 

In the corporate bond market, new issues were moving 
well—in spite of sharp bidding by competing underwriters 
and prices that were, according to several dealers, on the 
“rich side.” Consolidated Edison Co. of New York— 
rated Aa by Moody’s Investors Service—sold a $50-million 
issue, non-callable for five years, at a yield of 4.70%. The 
morning after the offering was made, the bonds were 
70% to 75% sold, in part because of heavy buying from 
California state investment funds. By contrast the Aaa 
Northwestern Bell Telephone issue with a 4.80% coupon 
—callable at any time—was still stuck in syndicate this 
week. Traders note that investors are still willing to 
pay a premium for the no-call feature, even with a decline 
in rates. 

Tax-exempt municipal bonds didn't react so sharply 
to the improved market outlook. Nevertheless, there 
was “an excellent tone” to municipal trading, say deal- 
ers, with “prices very firm.” 

Dealers feel that the most significant aspect of the 
current rally in bonds is that it has been sparked by 
genuine investment demand, not by speculative trading. 
This leads bond men to predict that the rally in prices— 
and the drop in yields—should continue for some time. 


Brokerage Clerks and Confederates 
Charged in $250,000 Securities Theft 


Another major embezzlement scandal broke on Wall 
Street this week. Five men, including two $65-a-week 
clerks in the back office of Bache & Co., were arrested 
and charged with grand larceny in the theft of $250,000 
worth of securities. 

This is how New York District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan explained the operation: A stock transfer clerk 
would ship out stock purchased by Bache customers to 
the transfer agent with instructions to register the shares 
in a ficticious name, instead of in Bache & Co.'s name. 
When the stock was returned, the clerk would intercept 
the shares and pass them on to his confederates, who 
sold them through normal Wall Street channels. 
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‘There are two versions ot how the theft happened to 
be uncovered: Bache says a routine internal audit turned 
up the shortage. Hogan’s office, on the other hand, im 
plies that coincidence played a big role. One of the firm’s 
customers called up and asked for physical delivery of 
some securities. As it turned out, they had been stolen, 
sold under a false name, and then by the purest coinci- 
dence repurchased by another Bache customer. In the 
process of tracing how the securities got into the wrong 
account, Hogan says, the theft was uncovered. 

Bache—obviously red-faced at the disclosures—said that 
the theft “in no way affects customers’ accounts and is 
fully covered by insurance.” 


Nervousness Over Congo Independence 


Disturbs Commodities Such as Copper 


Reports of unrest in the Belgian Congo—two week: 
away from independence—are sending shivers into the 
commodities markets. The Congo is one of the world’s 
biggest raw materials centers, and any disruption of pro 
duction or shipments there or in neighboring Rhodesia 
could cause serious repercussions. 

Hit hardest so far has been trading in copper futures. 
Prices are gyrating on the sensitive London Metal Ex 
change, and on the New York Commodity Exchange trad 
ing volume in copper futures rose to an all-time high on 
Tuesday of this week. If the London price falls below 
30¢ a lb.—a level it has just about reached—U.S. pro 
ducers might be forced to lower their price of 33¢ a Ib 


a +. - 
The Markets Briefs 


Investment company assets will reach $100-billion by 
1980, according to Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., drum 
beater for the mutual fund industry. Wiesenberger, in 
the 20th edition of the $17.5-billion industry's bible 
Investment Companies, Says one factor promising g growth 
is the prospect of legislation such as the Keogh bill, which 
would permit self- employed persons to ail up retire 
ment funds for themselves through tax-deferred contri 
butions from annual income. 


J. B. Coburn Associates, New York underwriters of 
$300,000 Federated Electronics, Inc., stock issue that has 
received Wall Street attention, says it is not yet accepting 
indications of interest in the stock. Thus, the firm add: 
contrary to brokers’ impressions (BW—Jun.11°60,p150 
the stock is not oversubscribed. Coburn expects the issu 
to be marketed in several weeks. 


The public demand for growth shares (page 161) has 
been a boon to Johnston Mutual Fund, a small $13.9 
million “no-load” fund, which has just completed a dras 
tic shift from income shares to growth in its investment 
program. The result: On June 15, Johnston had a net 
asset value per share of $13.30, the highest on record; 
moreover, it was one of the few mutual funds actually to 
show an increase in net asset value since the beginning of 
the vear. 
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Rev. John Cronin 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER 


For the 1960 Candidate, a Camp 


“Via ovicapitis dura est,” said Adlai 
Stevenson sadly after his second defeat: 
The way of the egghead is hard. But 
the entree of the egghead into political 
circles today is not hard at all, as the 
pictures abundantly prove; in fact, the 
way is often paved with engraved invi- 
tations. 
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It is no accident that the front-run- 
ning candidates of each party, Sen. John 
F. Kennedy and Vice-Pres. Richard 
Nixon, are among the politicians who 
call most frequently on the academi- 
cians for advice, if not consent. 

Both are practiced exploiters of the 
best intellects in the country. 


Buffeted by the increasing complex 
ity of the issues and the range of sub 
jects a candidate must be versed in, the 
have found it necessary 
and more for the “deep think” to the 
men who have the time to think 
¢ Too Much for One Brain—A candi 
date today ready to. talk 


to turn more 


must be 
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Robert Wood 


Archibald Cox J. Kenneth Galbraith 


ur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Walt Rostow 


ark De Wolfe Howe Chester Bowles 


Emmet J. Hughes Henry Kissinger 


allace K. Harrison John E. Lockwood 


Benjamin Cohen Edwin L. Weisl 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


of Eggheads Is a Must 


thoughtfully and convincingly, perhaps 
in a nationwide TV interview, on eco- 
nomic growth, taxes, missiles, Quemoy, 


the summit, lunch counter sitdowns, 
automation, education, or water pollu- 
tion. 

No one man can possibly research o1 
assimilate all these subjects without 
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continuing help. While he must digest 
ideas on all these subjects himself, the 
smorgasbord of thought and 

tion 
to a large 
thinkers 

¢ Crucial Ideas—A modern Presidential 
dragged out for 


informa- 
in which he feeds must be laid out 


extent by the professional 


Campaign 


months as 


Abe Fortas 


Eliot Janeway Donald C. Cook 


In his two campaigns, Steven- 
son drew enthusiastic support 
from the intellectuals. J. Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., W. W. Rostow, 
and Seymour Harris, of Harvard, 
and former Air Force Secy. 
Thomas K. Finletter all helped 
him with ideas and speeches. 
Since 1956, with no call to help 
Stevenson actively, this group 
has migrated more and more to 
Kennedy. But he still talks with 
these people frequently. 


it is, is a greedy consumer of ideas an 
expressions. There is no telling when 
the coterie of thinkers around a candi 
date will come up with an idea that 
may turn out to be crucial. ‘The brain 
storm of Eisenhower's speech writet 
Emmet Hughes—“I will go to Korea 
had an immeasurable impact on 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


“Telephone selling jumped our customer contacts 300%!”’ 


says J. M. Durham, 
Denver District Manager, Garlock Ine. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 


“Because of the limited size of our sales staff.’ Mr. 
Here are some examples: 


Durham adds, “we found that in-person contacts could be : B 
made with customers only three to four times a year. Then | nee sapien ne 
we began phoning between regular visits. Now we average Chicago to Toledo 
nine or ten contacts—and our sales reflect the difference.” Detroit to New York 


" Bes Philadelphia to Indianapolis 
In selling, the number of contacts is important—for the 


greater the contacts, the greater the sales. Your telephone 


i | st | tl These are day rates, Station-to-Stat 
can boos ot. minutes. Add the 10% federal excise t 


Washington, D.C. to Los Angeles 
Long Distance pays off! Use it now .. . for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





1952 campaign. So, for good or bad, 
did Stevenson’s “Ban the H-bomb” in 
1956. Part of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s 
appeal is the spirit of dynamic thinking 
that has infused his public pronounce- 
ments. 

The final positions a candidate will 
take may still be decided by the politi- 
cal strategists and public relations men 
around him, and, of course, rest finally 
with the candidate himself. But the 
ferment of ideas is coming from the 
egghead circles. Hardly at any time 
since the early days of the New Deal 
has the intellectual been so courted in 
political life. 
¢ Varied Approaches—The different 
candidates do not always stick to men 
of their own party. A leading academic 
personality may find himself called 
upon for ideas by several candidates, 
and often lends assistance without 
thought of seeking personal position or 
even voting for the candidate. Some of 
Kennedy's advisers, for instance, are 
never publicly identified as such because 
they are also paid consultants from time 
to time to the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

The approach of the different office 
seekers to the intellectuals they want 
to draw to their own camp varies con- 
siderably. Here is the way the avowed 
—and unavowed—candidates are doing 
it, and the men they rely on. 


Kennedy 


Kennedy is the master cultivator of 
the intellectual. He works the academic 
vineyards assiduously, deliberately, and 
systematically. His range of intellectual 
advisers, while centered in the Harvard- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
faculties, reaches into top academic 
ranks from coast to coast and on both 
sides of the political fence. He does not 
hesitate to call upon a Republican 
professor if he comes across an idea 
that appeals to him. 

No candidate has developed the com- 
mencement circuit as highly as Ken- 
nedy, whose speeches, sprinkled with 
quotations from the philosophers and 
the political theorists, are much in de- 
mand at graduation time. All this has 
paid off not only in making use of the 
best thinkers, but in winning the po- 
litical support of academic figures. 
¢ Impersonal—Kennedy’s way of deal- 
ing with the professors is quite imper- 
sonal. Most of them he never sees. If 
he needs advice on conservation or 
Latin American development, a letter 
or phone call may go out to the expert, 
asking if he would “be so kind’ as to 
submit a memo or “position paper.” 

The resulting ideas may be incor- 
porated into a speech, and then a nice 
“thank you” letter goes into the mail. 
None of his advisers is paid. “They all 
get free copies of. his books,” savs an 
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aide; and there may be a Christmas 
present besides for the most consistent 
advisers. 

¢ Inner Brains Trust—Kennedy does 
meet and talk occasionally, however, 
with the “Cambridge group’—the 
Harvard and MIT faculty members 
who serve as his inner brains trust. It 
is often on their recommendations that 
he will seek advice from University of 
Chicago or West Coast professors. 

“Coordinator” of the Cambridge 
group, the egghead-in-chief, is youthful 
Harvard law professor Archibald Cox, 
one-time chairman of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board under Pres. Truman and 
more recently Kennedy’s chief consult- 
ant on labor legislation. Deputy co- 
ordinator is Harvard law professor 
Abram Chaves, who advises on civil 
rights along with Harvard's Paul Freund 
and Mark De Wolfe Howe. 

Others in the inner circle are J]. Ken- 

neth Galbraith of Harvard, author of 
The Affluent Society, who advocates 
more public and less private spending; 
Robert Wood of MIT, an authority on 
urban problems; W. W. Rostow and 
Max Millikan, MIT economists and ex- 
perts on underdeveloped countries; and 
economists Paul Samuelson of MIT, 
James Tobin of Yale, and Francis Bator 
of Harvard. Rep. Chester Bowles, for- 
mer governor of Connecticut and former 
ambassador to India, is a chief adviser 
on foreign policy. 
e Local Talent—Wilbur Cohen, Uni- 
versity of Michigan professor and for- 
mer director of research of -the Social 
Security Administration, advises him 
on social security; E. Z. Palmer of the 
University of Nebraska on Midwest- 
ern economic problems. When Ken- 
nedy moves into a state for a primary 
contest, he makes the best use of col- 
lege faculties in the state on local or 
regional problems. 

Kennedy also hires intellectuals on 
his personal staff. Ted Sorenson, his 
32-vear-old right-hand man, can dictate 
a speech in Kennedy’s own idiom that 
reads like a Kennedy manuscript 

While Kennedy’s cultivation of the 
academic world is calculated, it is bv 
no means an affectation. He has a 
scholarly mind, is an avaricious reader, 
and is at home with academic people. 


Nixon 


Nixon operates in quite a different 
way. His coterie of intellectuals is con- 
siderably smaller, but more personal. 
Nixon is an incessant — brainpicker. 
Around the Senate cloakrooms, with 
people he sees in his office, in discus- 
sions during his travels, he is constantly 
drawing out ideas, arguments, recom- 
mendations for speeches, or estimates 
of public opinion. 

But the ones on whom he relies con- 
sistently for the pros and cons of issues 


—as distinct from political strategy—are 
a handful of academic types who are 
not all Republicans and not necessarily 
even committed to vote for him. 
Nixon, of course, does not have to 
create his own coterie of experts in the 
same way Kennedy does. The Vic 
President has ready access through his 
official position to all the experts in the 
State Dept., the National Security 
Council, and other Administration agen- 
cies. 
¢ Roster of Advisers—Outside of of 
ficial circles (including his most con 
stant friend and adviser, Atty. Gen 
William P. Rogers), the Vice-Presi 
dent’s confidants are few. On economic 
policy he talks often with Dr. Arthur 
F. Burns, former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad 
visers; to a lesser extent with the present 
chairman, Raymond J. Saulnier; and 
often with W. Allen Wallis, Dean of 
the University of Chicago’s Business 
School and now staff chief of Nixon’s 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. All three re- 
flect his own approach to economics. 
Nixon often hassles over foreign 
policy with Harvard professor of gov- 
ernment William Y. Elliott, a Demo 
crat, or Philip Watts, Washington in- 
vestment broker and former policy plan- 
ner in the State Dept. Lon L. Fuller 
Harvard law professor who once taught 
Nixon at Duke University, is a_ fre 
quent conferee. So is the Rev. John 
Cronin, former philosophy teacher now 
at the National Catholic Welfare Con 
ference. 
¢ Center Spot—In recent months 
Nixon has used James Shepley, on leav« 
as Time-Life, Inc.’s chief of domestic 
bureaus, as his pringipal speech writer 
and coordinator of research. Whil 
Shepley is not an “intellectual” in the 
more cloistered meaning of the term, it 
is more and more through him that 
ideas filter to Nixon as campaign pres 
sures increase. 


Johnson 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson is by no means 
an “intellectual,” and admits he almost 
never reads a book. Yet he leans upon 
intellectuals more than most peopl 
would imagine. In political matters, his 
advisers and aides are veteran political 
pros on the conservative side. But in 
“matters of the mind,” he banks upon 
people identified with the liberal wing 
of the Democratic Party. 

They include Former Secy. of State 
Dean Acheson, his closest adviser on 
foreign policy; New Deal brain truste: 
Benjamin Cohen; and Abe _ Fortas, 
Roosevelt’s Under Secretary of the In- 
terior and now a Washington attorne\ 
with the firm of Arnold, Fortas & 
Porter. 

For economic policy, Johnson turns 
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The 
railroad that 
runs by 
the customer's; 


Can you name these 8 types of freight cars? 


You'll find the answers below. And they tell a lot about Nickel Plate’s 
specialized, high-speed freight service and the modern equipment avail- 
able to Nickel Plate shippers. If you need special handling, whether for 
a carload of livestock or a 500,000-lb. casting, we can supply the equip- 
ment and high-quality service. 

You'll find 43 Nickel Plate traffic offices located in principal cities. 
All have TWX teletype facilities. Call any office for complete shipping 
and tracing information. 

1. heavy-duty flat car 2. covered hopper car 3. stock car 


4. boxcar 5. flat car with piggyback trailer 6. gondola car 
7. hopper car. 8. covered gondola car for coil steel 
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to Eliot Janeway of Janewav’s Memo- 

randum Service, and the former Securi- 

ties & Exchange Commission chairman, 

Donald C. Cook of New York 

personal staff 

School profess 

Siegel, a cons 

jority Lead 

ver, 1S specia mnsultant to | hnson’ 

Preparedness Subcommittee of the Sen 

ite Armed Services Committee 

¢ Specific Answers—Yet whil 

talks with these advisers, Johns 

usually in search of pragmatic answers 

thinking Acheson’s advice is more 

likely to come in a memo sent to John- 

son at Acheson’s own initiative 
Johnson does not cultivate the uni- 

versity crowd. One of the few pro 

fessors he favors is Walter Prescott 

Webb, University of Texas expert on 

such Western problems as water re- 


to specific problems, not long-rangs 


sources. Johnson, in his position as 
Senate Majority Leader, is not expected 
to come up with plans and programs 
He considers himself more a compro- 
miser of the programs of other 


Stevenson 
Adlai Stevenson has had a wider and 


more enthusiast rOollowing al ng the 
intellectuals than an’ 

contender. During his two 

thev flocked from the impuses to can 
paign headquarters with proffers of help 
and advice. More recently, with no call 
to help Stevenson tively, thev have 
been offering thcir services more and 
more to Kennedy stevenson still has 
continuing contact and s ort among 
them, however 


Symington 


Sen. Stuart Symington h I to do 
with the academic crowd than anv other 
candidate, although his staff assistant 
Edward C. Welsh, one-time onomics 
professor, regarded as one of the 
“best eggheads” on any Senatorial staff. 
Svmington’s background and _ interests 
are largely business and defens« He 
does consult frequently on foreign pol- 
icv with Dean Acheson. And he likes 
to talk over economic ideas with Leon 
H. Keyserling, [ruman’s liberal chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
VISETS 

Svmington’s friends made an effort 
to get a kind of eggheads-for-Symington 
movement going, but found the recep 
tion on the campuses rather lukewarm. 


Rockefeller 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s method 


is to sit down with a few intimate as- 
sociates and bounce his own ideas off 
them. He is more a committeeman of 
ideas than a sifter or brain picker. When 
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It’s an education in office copying 
to see all this Kodak copier can do! 


Jobs you never thought an office copier could do are ‘‘apple pie’’ for the 
Verifax Bantam. It whisks out copies on both sides of a sheet . . . on printed 
office forms . . . even makes translucent whiteprint masters. Main job, of 
course, is to give you 5 dry, easy-to-read copies of office records in 1 minute 
for 2Y2¢ each. Copies which are as accurate and long-lasting as originals! 





Other modeis 
Phone local Verifax dealer for demonstration (see Yellow Pages under duplicating te $425 

or photocopying machines), or write Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo 

Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y., for booklet describing all copier models. 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice 


. « © TRADE MARK 
erifax DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING gf | 





he needed help on conservation prob- 
lems, for instance, he asked his brother 
Laurance, long involved in conserva- 
tion, to name a few men who could 
help. He called a meeting of the group, 
listened to their ideas, and selected a 
half dozen whose thinking most closely 
paralleled his own to help him prepare 
a program. 

Before he became governor he initi- 
ated the “Rockefeller Reports’ on na- 
tional goals in defense, foreign policy, 
education, and economic growth, and 
presided personally over panels of ex- 
perts that included the biggest names 
in the country, both Republican and 
Democrat. In the Rockefeller family 
itself, with all the enterprises of its 
members, he has a wealth of expertise. 
Laurance is knowledgeable in Caribbean 
problems, David on Africa and Europe, 
John D. III on Asian affairs, and Win- 
throp on low-cost housing. The broth- 
ers meet about once a month to talk 
things over. 
¢ Trio—Outside the family, a trio of 
men are probably closest to the gov- 
ernor in his daily thinking on national 
and international problems. They are 
Emmet J. Hughes, Wallace K. Harti- 
son, and John E. Lockwood. 

Hughes, a former Time-Life director 
of foreign correspondents, was speech 
writer for Eisenhower, but broke with 
the President and wrote a book attack- 
ing what he considered lack of leader- 
ship in foreign policy. He is now 
Rockefellers chief speech writer and 
research director 

Rockefeller’s friendship with Harri- 
son, architect who designed Rockefeller 
Center and the U.N. building, and 
Lockwood, one-time law clerk to Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, dates from the 
days when all three worked together in 
Washington; that was when Rocke- 
feller was Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. It is with these three that 
the governor best likes to bat around 
ideas, and aides say their influence on 
his thinking is enormous. 
¢ Practical Thinkers—Through the 
Rockefeller enterprises he has access to 
a large supply of experts such as econo- 
mist Stacy May, or labor expert Victor 
Borella, a vice-president of Rockefeller 
Center. 

Rockefeller’s counselors, it is fair to 
savy, are the practical thinkers rather 
than the more cloistered intellectuals. 
His personal contacts with the academic 
world are limited. One on whom he 
does rely a great deal for advice on 
defense and foreign policy is Henry A. 
Kissinger, who has been critical of the 
Administration for ‘inadequate’ de- 
fense spending and emphasis on big 
weapons to the neglect of small-war 
capabilities. 

One aide notes that among all the 
people Rockefeller consults, “there 
isn’t a conservative in the lot.” 
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In Washington 


High Court Rules on Three Gift Cases 
But Has No Single, Clear-Cut Test 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week unloaded its largest bundle 
of decisions delivered at one time during the current term. It 
still faces at least two more big decision days before it can close 
for the summer. 

In a series of three decisions on the problem of how to dis- 
tinguish gifts from taxable income, the court disappointed those 
who had hoped for a clear-cut rule to apply in all future cases 

Government tax lawyers—defeated in two of the three test cases 
in lower courts—had urged the court to adopt a new “apparently 
simple and precise test.” The court says it is just impossible 
to do this. 

Splitting up several ways in the three cases, the court ruled that: 

Strike benefits paid by the United Auto Workers to a non- 
member striker were a gift and could be excluded from taxable 
income. However, the decision is limited to the particular facts 
involved in the UAW strike at Kohler Co. in Wisconsin. The 
court specifically refused to say that all union strike benefit pay- 
ments are nontaxable. 

A Cadillac automobile given by a businessman to a_ business 
friend in appreciation of favors was actually not a gift for income 
tax purposes. The court said it could not say the tax court was 
clearly erroneous in concluding that this particular Cadillac “was 
at bottom a recompense for past services” and hence taxable 
income. 

A “gratuity” of $20,000 paid by Trinity Church of New York 
City to its retiring comptroller must be reconsidered by the lower 
courts, because the trial court did not make findings necessary to 
support its conclusion that this was a gift and not taxable income. 

In other cases, the court also: 

¢ Reversed the conviction of George B. Parr, Texas politician, 
for mail fraud. After unsuccessful attempts by the state of ‘Texas, 
the federal government in 1957 finally convicted Parr, eight other 
individuals, and two Texas banks on charges of embezzlement of 
school funds. 

¢ Refused to review a New Jersey Supreme Court ruling, 
holding that the state’s antidiscrimination law in housing forbids 
refusals to sell federally insured homes to Negroes. The Supreme 
Court merely dismissed the appeal by Levitt & Sons, Inc., in the 
case, for lack of substantial federal questioa. 


Lobbying Costs a Tax-Free Expense 
Under Bill Cleared by House Group 


Into the end-of-session legislative logjam the House Ways & 
Means Committee has tossed a bill to permit lobbying expenses, 
including advertising, to be treated as business expenses for tax 
purposes. 

The measure would overturn Treasury and court rulings limit- 
ing the practice. 

Businessmen, along with members of labor unions and trade 
associations, would be allowed to deduct from gross income the 
costs of influencing actions by Congress, state, or other legislatures 
or voters in referendum-type situations. 
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Tools of Modern Management: Punch-card inventory control—and a corporate-size jetliner 





New corporate-size jetliner: the 4 engines are 
behind you—and so is the noise 


We put the JetStar's engines 


against the ait Tuselage t 


thest flying—and the quiet rounds other pla erate LOCKHEED 


then scaled it down to corporat rporate | Sr-Miie 
That's why the is fast a Nparauye WORLD'S FASTEST CORPORATE PLANE 


up to 45,000 feet 





ONLY MORSE 
OFFERS ALL 4 


| ROLLER CHAIN 


For low- and medium-speed appli- 
Cations. Precision-finished, specially 
treated to withstand shock and fatigue 
++. lasts longer. 


2 SILENT CHAIN 


For smoother, quieter operation, 
Patented rocker joint operates with 
less friction, wear; runs cooler . . . 
has higher efficiency, longer life, 


3 HY-VO® DRIVES 


For extremely high speed and horse- 
power. Exclusive Morse drive travels 
up to 13,250 FPM, carries loads to 
5,000 HP in minimum space, 





4 “TIMING’® BELTS 


For lightweight, lubrication-free opera- 
tion. No slip, no stretch for service life; 
speeds from 0 to 16,000 FPM, loads from 
1/100 to 600 HP. 


Only Morse offers all 4... only Morse can offer 


An objective look at 
your industrial-drive 
problems 


Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Hy-Vo Drives and 
“Timing’”’ Belts...Morse offers them all: 
Morse has no axe to grind for any one of them 


Puzzled by conflicting recom- 
mendations on your industrial- 
drive problem? Then before you 
leap, call in Morse for a look. 
Nobody can give you a more im- 
partial analysis of your problem, 
because only Morse makes all four 
of these basic drives. Moreover, 
Morse assumes full responsibility 
for your complete drive. 


Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Hy-Vo® 
Drives and ““Timing’’® Belts: each 
is tailored to carry a specific load, 
run at a certain speed, operate 
under given conditions. Each drive 
is built to Morse’s same high 
quality standards. So our recom- 
mendation can be influenced only 
by what is best for your application. 


High-Endurance Roller Chain, for 


instance, isreserved for the toughest 
jobs. Made by a special process, 
Morse H-E has a 95‘; higher en- 
durance limit when subjected to 
repeated high cyclic loading. It 
costs about 10°;, more, but Morse 
H-E outlasts ordinary chain by up 
to 5 to 1. 


Single drive or complete power 
train, the principle is the same: It 
pays to deal with Morse. Contact 
your Morse distributor today 
he’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Or write us direct. 

MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, 
Dept. 3-60, ITHACA, NEW 
YORK. Export Sales: Borg-Warner 
International, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
In Canada: Morse Chain of 
Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ontario. 
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You'll form it faster with Western Brass because brass is ductile 
strong, responds readily to many fabricating methods. You'll make 
it better with formable brass. You’ll make it best with Western Brass 
because it’s “tailor-made” to your individual production requirements. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The extra-heavy crush of summer travel to Europe this year (BW—Jun. 
11’60,p155) is one reason why a surprising number of top-rated resorts on 
JUNE 18, 1960 this side of the Atlantic are still far from “booked solid.” 


A Business Week survey of 45 leading resort hotels in the U.S. and 
Canada revealed that all but a handful have space in the hot weather dates, 
in most cases from about June 20 through Sept. 15. Here’s a rundown: 





Taking Canada first, and moving from east to west, you'll find the 
Digby Pines Hotel in Nova Scotia cool, comfortable, and informal; with 
golf and a heated swimming pool by the sea. The Chalet Cochand (Ste. 
Marguerite Sta., Quebec) has a Swiss mountain atmosphere and features 
horseback riding; spacious and modern. High in the Laurentians, Mont 
Tremblant Lodge is only 90 miles northwest of Montreal; informal. 


Going further west, the Banff Springs Hotel in Alberta will give you 
luxury, mountain scenery, 18 holes of golf, and a rather formal atmosphere 
in the evening. Close by, the Chateau Lake Louise (Lake Louise, Alberta) 
has even more spectacular vistas and excellent accommodations; after-dark 
activities somewhat formal. On the Pacific side, a top attraction is the 
Harrison Hot Springs Hotel in British Columbia; nine holes of golf. 


In New England, the Newagen Inn (Boothbay Harbor, Me.) has a rocky 
oceanfront “lobster” atmosphere; cottages are outstanding. For a switch 
to ultra-modern, you might try The Colony (Kennebunkport, Me.); golf and 
swimming. Black Point Inn (Prout’s Neck, Me.) in the Portland area, has a 
salt water pool, music with dinner and a friendly “inn” atmosphere. In the 


Moosehead Lake section, there is Mt. Kineo Hotel (Kineo, Me.}—complete 
lake sports, golf, and incidentally, pollen-free air. 


The Forest Hills Hotel (Franconia, N.H.), in a mountain setting, is a 
good place for golfers and for the kids. So is The Waumhek (Jefferson, N. H.), 
which also features tennis and mountain hiking. Mountain View House 
(Whitefield, N. H.) is as good as any mountain resort in the country. Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea (Portsmouth, N. H.) has comfort, superior dining. 


The Lodge at Smugglers’ Notch (Stowe, Vt.) is a sophisticated mountain 
spot in summertime, with a heated swimming pool and private stable. On 
Lake Champlain, the Basin Harbor Club (Vergennes, Vt.) has about every- 
thing of interest to youngsters, plus golf. There is also an 18-hole course 
attached to the Lake Morey Inn (Fairlee, Vt.); good for kids, too. In Rhode 
Island, check the Ocean House (Watch Hill); A-1. 


Out on Cape Cod, you'll discover that The Belmont (West Harwich, 
Mass.) is a complete sandy beach hotel, with cuisine worth going for; and 
you’d find the Wianno Club (Wianno, Mass.) fine all around. 


In the Pocono mountains of Pennsylvania, at least three first-rate 
resorts are still booking summer vacationers. The Inn at Buckhill Falls 
gives you a mountain green atmosphere; Pocono Manor Inn has an 18-hole 
golf course, and plenty of activity to keep teenagers occupied; and Shawnee 
Inn (Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa.) has above-average golf, two heated swim- 
ming pools, and more than a touch of night life. 


Moving south, you still may find the dates you want at The Greenbrier 
(White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.)}—and if somehow you’ve missed this high- 
altitude resort, it offers three golf courses, almost every comfort you can 
think of. The Homestead (Hot Springs, Va.) is fashionable, with all sports 
from fishing to dancing; rural mountain locale. 
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In ‘the Midwest, the Grand Hotel (Mackinac Island, Mich.) is probably 
the most notable oasis, of its kind within hundreds of miles—-it has de luxe 
comforts indoors and out; golf is top-rated. 


Traveling West, The A Bar A Ranch (Encampment, Wyo.) has horses, 
swimming, tennis, mountains, and takes good care of children. Over at The 
H F Bar Ranch (Saddlestring, Wyo.), you live at the foot of the Big Horns, 
ride horses, and fish for trout. In Idaho, not too far away, Sun Valley Lodge 
offers a gracious atmosphere, golf, dancing, plus the rugged outdoors. 


California resorts are less booked up this summer, too. A top place is 
Del Monte Lodge (Pebble Beach)—on the ocean facing the Santa Lucia 
Mountains in northern California, it offers access to four championship golf 
courses; posh. Ahwahnee Hotel (Yosemite National Park) has rustic atmos- 
phere; Feather River Inn (Blairsden) is 60 miles northwest of Reno—it has 
giant pines, cool breezes, sports, and comfort. 


Suggestion: Book no later than June 25. 
— @._ 


Social Security for domestics is being “pushed” again by the IRS. 


If, for any reason, a domestic in your household has been declining 
coverage, bear in mind that as the employer you're legally responsible. 


If you pay a domestic at least $50 in cash in a calendar quarter, you 
must pay a 3% Social Security tax on the earnings. The employee also 
pays 3%, making a total of 6%. Tax forms are available at any district 
Social Security office. You might want to request a copy of Do You Have 
Household Help?, a booklet which details the tax schedule and also con- 
tains a postcard on which you can indicate your wish to be on the mailing 
list to receive payment forms regularly. 


The next payment is due July 31 (30 days after the end of the quarter). 


Warning: If you fail to provide coverage for a domestic, you may have 
to pay the full 6% tax for the period in question—plus interest, and some- 
times an added penalty. 


Smoking: Citing studies showing a statistical relation between heavy 
cigarette smoking and death or illness from heart attacks, the American 
Heart Assn. reports that excessive smoking “may contribute to or accelerate 
the development of coronary heart diseases.” 


Death rates from heart attacks in middle-aged men were found to be 
50% to 150% higher among heavy smokers than among non-smokers. 
AHA, however, says more research is needed before “proof” of the rela- 
tionship is firmly established. 


As for the risk of lung cancer, other recent studies reportedly show 
that reductions in both the yield of a cigarette’s smoke condensate and 
the amount coming in contact with the lung reduce the risk. In American 
cigarettes, smoke condensate can vary from about 18 mg. per king-size, 
filter-tipped cigarette to about 40 mg. in a plain-tipped cigarette of the 
same size. 


Is it income? How do you tell the difference between a tax-free gift 
and “taxable income?” The U.S. Supreme Court, in three long-awaited 
decisions, has refused to lay down cut-and-dried standards. The implica- 
tion: a good deal of leeway, on a case-to-case basis (BW—Aug.15’59,p125). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 18, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W, 42nd St., New York, N. Y, 
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> mon 1M... the water’s fine, when the pool 
is sanitized with Pennsalt’s perC HLORon.* 
No harmful bacteria. No slime-producing algae. 


perCHLORon makes pool water safe, clean, 
inviting. perCHLORon (calcium hypochlorite) is 


one of hundreds of chemicals researched and produced 


by Pennsalt. There’s a good chance that Pennsalt 
chemicals can improve your products 

or the way you make them. To learn how, write to 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 

Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


PLANTS IN MONTGOMERY, ALA: LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: ATLANTA. GA 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.; CALVERT CITY, KY.; WYANDOTTE, MICH.; DELAWARE. OHIO 
PORTLAND, ORE: CORNWELLS HEIGHTS. AND NATRONA, PA; BRYAN. DALLAS. AND 
HOUSTON, TEXAS; TACOMA. WASH.: OAKVILLE. ONTARIO: MEKICO CITY 





the “new look” contemporary chair by 


GLOBE: -WERNICHE: 


“At home” in any office — from the entrance lobby to the 
top floor executive suite . . . made of aluminum, natura! satin 
finish, with pure latex foam rubber cushioning throughout to 
eliminate work-day fatigue . . . impeccably tailored in wide 
selection of upholsteries and colors to harmonize with any 
decor. See your Globe-Wernicke* dealer for complete infor- 
mation on comfort-line Echelon chairs with the luxury-look. 
Or, write us direct, Dept. A-é. 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under “Office Furniture.” ef " | lob Wernicke Co., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Sulphur Miners Put Out to Sea 


Freeport Sulphur’s new opera- 
tion seven miles out in the Gulf 
of Mexico taps the third big- 
gest deposit discovered in U.S. 


The world’s first offshore sulphur 
mine, located 50 ft. under water in the 
Gulf of Mexico seven miles from Grand 
Isle, La., bubbled up its first buckets of 
melted brimstone for Freeport Sulphur 
Co. last week. 

The mine—a spectacular $30-million 
project based on a sprawling. platform 
that stands on steel stilts in the gulf 
(pictures)—combines the best of the oil 
drillers and sulphur miner’s arts to tap 
the third largest sulphur deposit ever 
discovered in the U.S. The sulphur 
lies in a limestone formation that fits 
like a skullcap over several hundred 
acres of a huge salt dome under the 
ocean floor. The sulphur formation is 
400 ft. thick in some places. 

The ore body is so vast that Free 

port has yet to map its boundaries on 
three sides. But geologists estimate the 
potential vield at more than 1.5-million 
tons of sulphur a year for perhaps 40 
years. 
* Bringing It Up—Mining sulphur is 
something like drilling for oil. But since 
sulphur is solid, it takes more than a 
hollow pipe and a pump to bring it to 
the surface. Freeport uses a method 
known as the Frasch process, This in- 
volves sinking three concentric pipes 
into the limestone, pumping super 
heated water down to melt the sulphur 
out at 325F, then blowing the sulphur 
to the surface with compressed ail 

Hot water won't permeate limestone 
effectively for more than 200 ft. To get 
all the sulphur out, you have to drill 
a number of holes. In much the same 
way as they do it on shore, Freeport en 
gineers drill into the formation direc- 
tionally—using techniques developed by 
the oil and sulphur industries to the 
pomt that an expert can come within a 
few inches of a target half a mile away. 
With this kind of drilling skill, Freeport 
will be able to space bottom holes in a 
pattern of 175-ft. squares, with 108 
holes drilled from 36 centers on only 
one platform. 

The wells will fan out from each 
platform in the pattern shown in the 
picture. The outermost of them will hit 
the sulphur bed as far as 1,250 ft. out 
from the platform. At that distance, 
the drill bits will be cutting at an angle 
of 55 degrees from the vertical. 
¢ Freeport’s Firsts—The drilling pat- 
tern will be one of the most complex 
ever attempted. To do the job, Free- 
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OFFSHORE installation stands on stilts 60 ft. out of the water to avoid hurricane waves. 
Facilities include air-conditioned housing for workers, TV rooms, cafeteria—and a heliport. 


MODEL of offshore mine shows how wells originating at platform will fan out to reach 
as far as 1,250 ft. so that up to 108 wells can be drilled and operated from one location. 
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For things like 
» lampshades, room divid- 
} ers, decorative panels, 
place mats, coasters, pic- 
ture mats, trays. 


(Start you 


New Decorative Plastics use 


PAPER MADE 
OF GLASS 


Translucent beauty of versatile new 
plastics made by Polyplastex United 
of Union, N. J. comes from a new 
kind of glass reinforcing material... 
made on a paper machine. Riegel 
supplies this new material, Glascel*, 
which Polyplastex impregnates with 
various resins. The result is Parglas* 
and Polylux*, two materials with 
unlimited design possibilities.“™™ 


Riegel Glascel saturating paper has 
properties, when impregnated, for 
jobs like tube winding, electrical 
laminates, printed circuits and other 
electrical parts. Ask for facts. 


Get the facts today .. . ask for sam- 
ples. Write to Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion, P. O. 250, New York 16, N. Y. 


a2 === 
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/Now..what can’, 
; 
\we do for you?’ 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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port had to come up with a number of 
firsts in mining and material handling: 
¢ The offshore platforms are the 
largest structures ever built at sea. 
¢ The heated and specially stressed 
pipeline that delivers molten sulphur 
to shore is the longest ever built. 

e The mine is the second to operate 
far from a fresh water source. The first 
was Freeport’s now depleted Bay Ste. 
Elaine mine. 

¢ The operation is linked to the 
mainland by broad-band microwave 
one of the first such systems to handle 
digital information for computers. 
¢ Toward Capacity—As a starter, Free- 
port is working five wells. Within the 
month, they will reach the optimum 


‘underground operating temperature and 


produce 400 to 500 tons of sulphur a 
day. It will probably be several years 
before output climbs to the pipeline’s 
capacity of 4,500 tons daily; the rate of 
increase will depend more on sulphur 
demand than on technical problems. 

Sulphur is a basic raw ‘material for 

making fertilizers, many chemicals, rub- 
ber, pulp and paper, paints and pig 
ments, steel, gasoline, synthetic fibers, 
and a great variety of other products. 
Enough of it is used to amount to an 
annual 75 to 80 Ib. per capita. As the 
anticipated population explosion booms 
production of items in which sulphur 
is used, Freeport expects its markets to 
boom, too. 
e Neglected at First—Recently, how 
ever, the sulphur market has been soft. 
This explains why, though the mine 
was discovered in 1949 by Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. on its offshore leases, it 
was not exploited at first. In 1954, 
though, Humble drilled 10 holes in the 
area and hit sulphur on eight of them. 
Since Humble wasn’t interested in the 
sulphur business itself, it approached 
Freeport, which already had three op- 
erating sulphur mines in southern Lou- 
isiana. In 1956, Freeport contracted to 
acquire the sulphur rights and build 
and operate a large mining layout in 
the gulf. Freeport pays the expenses 
and splits profits with Humble 50-50 
after taxes. 

Judging from Freeport’s willingness 
to settle for half the profits in a highly 
competitive business, it looks as if the 
new mine is as attractive as the famous 
Boling Dome, which has already pro- 
duced more than 50-million tons for 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., or Freeport’s 
own Grande Ecaille mine, which has 
yielded more than 22-million tons so 
far. 
¢ Hurricane Trouble—Eventually, the 
giant steel island will form a “Y” more 
than half a mile long. Right now, only 
one arm of the “Y” has been built. 

Because the platform is well within an 
area known to offshore workers as “Hur- 
ricane Alley,” some $8-million of the 
$30-million cost had to be allocated to 


make it stand up to its surroundings. 
Since 1893, three hurricanes have passed 
directly over the site, and many others 
have grazed it. 

Basically, the structure consists of a 
series of towers connected by 200-ft. 
bridge spans. The lower floor is 60 ft. 
above the water—high enough to miss 
the 45-ft. waves that a vicious hurricane 
might churn up. Since a wave of that 
size could smash against the pilings 
with a force of 1,375 Ib. per sq. ft., new 
designs for bracing had to be devel- 
oped. Engineers found that bracing 
near the surface of the water would be 
more effective than the higher braces 
used on many earlier offshore platforms. 

Two sections of the platform contain 
a top deck reaching to approximately 
the height of a six-story building. 
¢ Heating Water—The largest instal- 
lation is the heating plant, shops, and 
warehouse units. The water plant can 
produce up to 5-million gal. of hot 
water a day—which qualifies it as the 
world’s third Frasch plant. 
Fueled by natural gas from two Hum- 
ble offshore fields nearby, it contains 
four boilers, preheaters, air compressors, 
ind turbo-gener 

The industry long thought that fresh 
water was essential to the Frasch proc- 
ess, but Freeport spent eight years de- 
veloping 1 way to use salt water Che 
water's salinity has to be kept con- 
stant, and water varies in 
saltiness, Freeport adds a brine in vary- 
ing amounts. The brine is made from 
salt from the salt dome underneath the 
mine and small amounts of 
fresh water piped from the shore Che 
insoluble chemicals in sea water are 
mechanically stripped out to prevent 
caking inside the pipes 

Probably the toughest engineering 
problem was to deliver the molten sul- 
phur to Port Sulphur, 50 miles away. 
Barges and tugs were impractical be- 
cause of vagaries of weather. Freeport 
solved the problem with the seven-mile 
pipeline to the mainland, built of spe- 
cial steel and specially stressed to with- 
stand the expansion that results from 
carrying sulphur at 3001 


biggest 
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¢ Automation’s Role—Automation plays 
a part in the new layout, too. Freeport 
thinks the operation is the most highly 
automated sulphur mine anywhere. 
The microwave system beams daily time 
cards, operating statistics, messages, 
and other data to company offices in 
New Orleans with the help of IBM 
I'ransceivers, which translate data on 
punch cards into tones that can be 
transmitted (BW—Jun.11'60,p84). The 
information is processed by computer 
in New Orleans. A microwave 
phone system links all operations 

Only 75 men are needed on the plat 
form at any one time. They travel 
back and forth from shore by helicop- 
ter. END 


radio 
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TOLEDO Reports on 
PN Colaalol ica vc-leelaliite, 


«New Ideas For Cost-Saving 


Checkweighs In-Motion 


Many plants today are putting 
Toledo Automatic Checkweighers in- 
to their conveyor lines. Models to 
provide continuous, 100% _ in-line 
checkweighing of items from a few 
ounces to 200 pounds. Motorized 
belt. Handle sacks, cartons, packages, 
pieces, parts. Ask for Bulletin 2968. 


Chance of human error is eliminated 
in this Toledo system. Each formula 
is preset on¥a “‘Batchboard’’. The 
control panel can be located as de- 
sired in relation to the scales. 


Controls Batching Automatically At Remote Stations 


Operator at convenient remote location has full command of a multiple 
scale batching system with Toledo Remocon. As many formulas as required 
are pre-set on ‘“‘Batchboards’”’ and inserted into panel. This is one of 
several types of Toledo remote-control batching systems for today’s 
needs, including punch card, “‘Formulaplug”’ and digital scanner. Ask for 
Bulletin 2964. 


Automates 
Drum-Filling 


In this oil industry plant, a Toledo sub- 
surface filler automatically eliminates 
foaming and controls drum filling. The 
scale is keyed into conveyorized system 


Load Cell Dial Does Triple Duty ‘ provides faster, more accurate 

... Also Printweigh Recording filling. Saves time, labor, avoids loss of 
material and customer goodwill. One of 
: ™ : é many operations where Toledo controls 
this Toledo Electronic Load Cell Scale for guard costs. Ask for Bulletin 9030. 
truck weighing at a large cement plant. e 
With a truck on three platforms, scale aie 

oe . WRITE TODAY for specialized help from our 

reads individual axle loads or total weight. Custom Products Division, or contact the Toled 


Equipped with Printweigh ‘‘400” to Office near you, to solve your problems in batching 
. full fi ich = -  Checkweighing, drum-filling, load cell application 
print full figure weight data. Brings TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo Scale Corpora- 

new versatility to weighing. Request tion, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
Bulletin 9970 (Toledo Scale Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 


® Headquarters for SERVICE | 
Weighing Systems\** 





One remote dial serves three platforms in 
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HUNDREDS of aromatic chemicals—each of these bottles contains one—are studied to find right combination to kill a bad industrial odor. 


How to Turn Factory Smells Into 


Air pollution is getting to be one of hard. One of the oldest ways, now en- Rhodia sees almost unlimited possi- 
U.S. industry’s more ticklish public re- joying its first industrial boom, is to _ bilities in odor control—currently grow 
lations problems. The Los Angeles turn to the perfumer’s art on a grand ing at a rate better than 20% a yeat 
smog belt perhaps presents the issue in scale and attempt to blend out the as U.S. olfactory nerves get more and 
its most concentrated geographic form. unwanted smell. more finick 
But next to that, the greatest contro- ¢ Practitioners—A leading reviver of Another leading practitioner in the 
versy arises from the wide variety of — this ancient art is Rhodia, Inc., of New field is Airkem, Inc., of New York. A 
nose-ruffling industrial smells that waft Brunswick, N. J., a subsidiary of the number of smaller companies round 
their way across highways, residential French chemical company, Rhone- out the industry roster 
areas, and shopping centers. Poulenc. One of the principal producers Sales figures in this new field are still 

[he trouble with odors, however, is of aromatic chemicals, Rhodia is now pretty sketchy, but it’s sure that the 
that no one really knows what makes moving increasingly into the specialized chemicals already being sold annually 
them. So controlling them is doubly _ field of industrial odor control to control plant smells, both inside the 
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plant and outside, run well over $5- 
million. 
¢ Tryouts—In most cases, the people 
affected are probably unaware that con- 
trol chemicals are being used to allay 
their grievances. If, however, you should 
pass downwind of a refinery that doesn’t 
seem to smell so bad as it did, the 
chances are it’s using these masking 
agents. 

One Midwestern refinery took to the 
use of specially concocted masking 
chemicals in an effort to head off a law 
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ODOR EXPERT, Dr. Walter C. Meuly, of 
Rhodia, Inc., shows what odor looks like; molecule 
is of astrotone, with an odor similar to deer musk. 


LAB TEST of physical properties of an Alamask, 
or odor-masking chemical, is run by technician in 
one of Rhodia’s five labs in its New Jersey plant. 


a Whiff of Roses 


suit aimed at forcing it to shut down 
some of its more odoriferous processing 
unit 

Fear of a possible public clamor aris- 
ing from a changeover now under way 
from trolley buses to the diesel-powered 
variety started the Cleveland Transit 
Svstem on an odor-killing hunt. For 
some months it has been testing out 
special chemical additives to mask the 
mnoving diesel fumes. First reports 
seem to indicate that these do reduce 
the itation of diesel smog—and with- 


out any harmful effect on the engin¢ 
Both Rhodia and one of the small 
practitioners of the industrial perfume 
art, Sindar Corp. of New York, ha 
furnished the additives that were us« 
for this test. 

Another successful trial was carri 
through by Champion Paper & Fib 
Co., which used other neutralizing 
agents, or counteractants, to reduce th 
strength of sulphurous fumes that 
coming from its North Carolina 
pulp plants. 
¢ Not So Simple—In concept 
blending out of obnoxious odors—n 
as two colors are blended to creat 
entirely distinct third color—seem 
ple. But with odors, finding the 
blending agent—the counteractant 
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... the masking agent must be a matching blend of aro- 


matic chemicals, each one matching the boiling rate of 


the smelly chemical it is picked to neutralize . . . 


be a long and frustrating trial-and-error 
search. 

Ihe object, of course, is to create a 
new, more or less neutral odor that 
nobody will mind too much—for Amer- 
icans, says a Rhodia spokesman, don’t 
like to be reminded of unpleasant 
things. So the best kind of masking 
odor is a vague, clean industrial smell 
that barely makes its presence known. 
That’s the exact opposite of the per- 
fumer’s aim, which is to concoct an 
odor that is both highly noticeable and 
alluring. 

In practice, blending out a first-rank 
industrial stink is anything but simple. 
That’s because very little is known 
about the mechanics of the sense of 
smell—how the human nose works, or 
what makes some smells pleasant, some 
offensive. 

Most authorities lean toward the idea 
that incoming odors irritate, either elec- 
trically or chemically, highly sensitive 
nerve endings in the nose; and these 
flash a pleasant or unpleasant signal to 
the brain, depending on the kind of 
stimulation. There are no instruments 
as yet for measuring odors, though lead- 
ing instrument makers are working to 
develop them. 

As a result, the masking out of objec- 

tionable industrial odors is not a science 
but a highly specialized art. Odor con- 
trol specialists must be equipped with 
long and sensitive noses, a chemical in- 
quisitiveness for the pec rong of new 
smells, and a long memory for what 
goes into various odors. 
e Part of Whole—Odor control is, of 
course, only one part of the air pollution 
picture. Some air pollution problems 
are strictly odor; some are caused mostly 
by minute particles or traces of chem- 
icals in the air; others are a bit of 
everything. 

Some odor problems are being solved 
along with the over-all air pollution 
problem by means of collectors and 
scrubbers. But these are expensive— 
$50,000 to $100,000 even for smaller 
installations. And, according to Rhodia 
officials, there’s no guarantee they will 
get rid of the odors, so that an effort 
to mask out the smells remains the 
best answer in many cases. 

Efforts are also being made to de- 
velop catalytic type chemicals that will 
cause the odor-bearing vapors to break 
down and thereby destroy themselves. 
Little is known about how this is done, 
so, though everybody is working along 
these lines, the companies involved are 
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(STORY on page 188) 


reluctant to discuss it at the present 
time. 

It’s not only smell-ridden towns near 
industrial plants that raise a hue and 
cry. Workers and consumers, too, are 
becoming more odor-conscious. Manu- 
facturers often have to clean up in-plant 
smells to keep workers on the job. An 
Eastern wire and cable manufacturer, 
for example, got bitter complaints 
about the extreme odors emanating 
from some of its wire-coating machines. 
It stilled the clamor by mixing in a 
masking agent in the synthetic insulat- 
ing material. Other manufacturers are 
learning that customers shy away more 
and more from synthetic rubber and 
plastic items that have a strong chemical 
smell. Most liquid detergents also have 
to be deodorized. 
¢ The “Long Noses’—In developing 
agents to mask strong and unpleasant 
odors, Rhodia relies heavily on its know- 
how in aromatic chemicals. Rhodia’s 
Alamask Div., which concocts the mask- 
ing agents, actually accounts for only 
17% to 25% of total sales. The com- 
pany also produces the aromatic chem- 
icals, as well as perfumer’s compounds 
and flavors, and licenses out the chem- 
ical knowhow of its French parent to 
U.S. companies. 

Rhodia’s other prime asset in its odor- 
killing battle is the keen, highly trained 
sense of smell of its odor specialists- 
the “long noses,” as they are commonly 
known. 

When the long noses tackle a prob- 
lem, their first job is to try to figure 
out how strong the obnoxious odor 
really is. This is a lengthy process. 
They vary the concentration of the sub- 
stance by diluting it with water, then 
sniff each concentration successively) 
until they hit on the one that is strong 
enough to be perceptible. By thus 
gauging the odor’s strength, they are 
able to choose a chemical agent of com- 
parable power that will neutralize or 
mask it. 
¢ Matching Up—Next step is to break 
down the over-all stink into the various 
chemical ingredients making it up. This 
requires a sensitive nose with a long 
memory for all the many “notes” of a 
really bad smell. A first-rank industrial 
odor may be a blend of many industrial 
components—and each of these may 
boil at a different rate. 

The masking agent must be a match- 
ing blend of aromatic chemicals—each 
one matching the boiling rate of the 
smelly chemical it is picked to neutral- 


ize. Otherwise, some of these aromatic 
agents might stick around after the odor 
ingredients they were designed to mask 
had been completely dissipated. Then 
they might combine with some of the 
less volatile odor ingredients—and create 
an even worse stink. 

Each of the masking ingredients must 
also meet definite requirements as to 
stability and solubility. 
¢ What’s in a Smell—Most fragrant 
smells are highly complex. The odor of 
roses is made up of 20 or more ingredi- 
ents, and 35 or more go into the whiff 
of coffee from the breakfast table. Un- 
pleasant odors, on the other hand, tend 
to be rather simple. In fact, that may 
be why we don’t like them: As one 
Rhodia researcher phrases it, “Our 
noses are rather spoiled and have be- 
come accustomed to nice, rounded-out 
odors.” 

This means that most masking agents 
are of a complex type—from 17 ingredi- 
ents up. There’s one shortcut, though; 
in many cases, the same type of agent 
can be used to mask different offending 
smells because these bad odors are of 
the same basic type. 

Odors emanating from breweries, su- 
ture manufacturing operations, and oil- 
filled quenching pits, for example, can 
be counteracted by the general 
type of masking agent—though it’s safer 
to check each case out by careful lab 
tests. 

Such shortcuts aren’t always possible, 
however. 
have to work through their entire basic 
kit of 600 to 700 ingredients to concoct 
a completely new neutralizer 
¢ Only Relative—Not all objectionable 
odors can be effectively masked out, 
Rhodia officials are quick to point out. 
High temperatures and the presence of 
strong acids tend to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of masking agents 

In the end, too, success in odor con- 

trol can be only relative there’s 
no scientific way of measuring how bad 
an odor is. One standard wav of judg- 
ing results is through the vote of a 
carefully selected panel. Another is a 
public opinion sampling. In one South- 
ern mill town, such a sampling pro- 
duced this consensus: “This place sure 
was smelly, but now it’s better.” 
e Cost—The cost of such chemical 
treatments is not high, however, so 
even relative improvements may be 
worth the expense. For a medium- 
sized rubber processing plant, for ex- 
ample, cost of control chemicals would 
run only to about $15,000 a vear—since 
as little as one to two parts per million 
of a Rhodia product will counteract the 
skunklike odor of burnt rubber. The 
cost of “reodorizing’’—as the industry 
phrase has it—such paper products as 
container board, gummed tape, and 
coated papers comes to a total of less 
than 1¢ per Ib. Eno 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 





“Which kind of dictating machine 
is better for me... disc or tape?”’ 


It depends on your specific needs . . . and 
your budget! The truth is, budget-priced 
tape units are best for certain jobs; top- 
quality disc instruments for others. For 
example, if you require the facility for 


fast, easy, virtually automatic dispatch of 


correspondence—with “‘same-day” mail 
service—your best bet is a machine using 
the 15-minute, easily transcribed disc. Or, 
if you want long “play” time for, say, 
sales training—your requirements are 
answered best by a tape unit. 


Edison covers every price range, every 
type of dictating machine. As Dictation 
Center U.S.A., it can fill your business 
recording needs well, no matter what they 
are. Here’s part of the complete Voice- 


“The Voicewriter . . . Edison's finest 
full-featured office dictating machine!’ 
Far and away the favorite with ex- 
ecutives and volume dictators, the 
automatic Voicewriter offers every 
dictating convenience . . . including 
features that eliminate operational 
errors. Not only helps clear away 
correspondence . . . it captures ideas, 
instructions, even speeches. Records 
on the Edison Diamond Disc. 


—) 


»* 


“The Edison Envoy . . . magnetic tape 
dictation at a budget price!” 
New Envoy brings you important 
features for simple, convenient dic- 
tation. Records conferences, phone 
conversations, too. Also serves as a 
transcriber when you add optional 
accessories. Ideal for small business- 
man, up-and-coming professional 
man—anyone with a need for dic- 

tation facility at a low price. 


Mail coupon today for details on Voicewriter equipment 
to match your own special needs—without obligation. 


Edison Voicewriter 


“The Edison Televoice system... 

multi-phone dictating facility for 

remarkably low individual cost!” 
Companies with many “occa- 
sional”’ dictators find this unique 
system encourages fast dispatch of 
all paperwork . . . smooths flow of 
work to typing staff. Each corre- 
spondent has individual dictating 
phone connected to disc recorders 
in secretary's office. 


writer line that makes this possible: 


“The Midgetape . . . tiny 3-Ib. 
battery-powered tape recorder!“ 
Salesmen, insurance men, report- 
ers, many others find the Midg 
etape a great convenience. Can 

serve as an electronic ““memory 
to record anything, anywhere 
Use it to jot down ideas; Save 
facts; make field reports; record 
interviews; take down testimony 
—word for word. 





To: Edison Voicewriter (Dept. BW 718) 
Dictation Center U.S.A., West Orange, New Jersey 
I think you can help me. I'd like details on the Voicewriter 
Envoy (); Televoice (1); Midgetape 0. 
(1) I'd like an evaluation of my business's dictation require- 


ments, without obligation. 


Name. 


Position 





Organization 





MoGRAW 
EDISON * 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, Asarem 


McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. 
In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 





City Zone State 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


Employee Gift Matching 


Another Good Way To Help 
Our Colleges And Universities 


The business community continues to make an im- 
pressive record in giving badly needed financial help 
to our colleges and universities. This year the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education expects that business 
contributions to higher education will be well over four 
times their total of about $40 million a decade ago. 

If these contributions, which were about $150 mil- 
lion last year, continue to increase at the present rate, 
they will hit the target of $500 million set for business 
aid to our colleges and universities in 1970. This is the 
amount which, the Council calculates, must come from 
business if these institutions are to have the money to 
do their job properly a decade hence. 


However, it would be a fine thing both for the nation 
and the business community if that $500 million dollar 
target were hit, well before 1970. This would put us 
ahead of a schedule (it is a conservative schedule) in 
getting on top of what remains one of the nation’s most 
crucial problems—that of having its colleges and uni- 
versities adequately financed which they are very far 
from being right now. 


There is, we believe, one quite simple way by 
which financial support for higher education by 
business firms might be considerably speeded 
up. All that is required is that business firms 
generally abandon the idea that it is possible for 
every company to have a program to provide 
such support that is novel and distinctive, and 
that this is the only way that interests of prestige and 
good public relations can be served. 


There are nowhere near enough good plans to pro- 
vide financial help for higher education to equip even 
a small percentage of our business firms with one that 
is novel and distinctive. Also there are a number of 
very good plans which, so far as we can tell, lose 
nothing of their value for prestige and good 
public relations by being used by a large num- 
ber of companies. 


The Gift Matching Idea 


One plan with these attractive characteristics is the 
plan by which companies match the gifts of their em- 
ployees to colleges and universities, and now increas- 
ingly gifts to independent secondary schools. So far as 
we can discover the general plan was invented by the 
General Electric Company, with what it calls its Cor- 
porate Alumnus Program. Now, with variations on the 
same basic design, almost 100 companies have gift 
matching plans. We at McGraw-Hill are included in 
this number. 


The gift matching plans vary considerably in de- 
tail. Some are limited to alumni of the schools to be 
benefited. In others any employee can participate by 
making a gift to an eligible institution. There are also 
variations in the maximum amounts of gifts by indi- 
viduals and to individual institutions which will be 
matched. Some companies have “open end” plans; 
others limit the total to be matched in any one year. 
All of the plans, however, embody the same central gift 
matching idea. 


When the plan was first launched some college ad- 
ministrators of little faith in the fundamental gen- 
erosity of the alumni and friends of their schools ex- 
pressed the fear that if gifts were to be matched they 
might be made smaller in the first place. The opposing 
view was that the possibility of having them matched 
would stimulate more and larger gifts, 


Advantages Of Gift Matching 


So far as we have been able to discover, the 
expectation that giving would be stimulated by 
gift matching has been validated by the experi- 
ence with the plans. This has been our experience 
at McGraw-Hill. Some other important virtues of the 
gift matching programs have been summarized by 











LEADERS OF SOME OF THE INSTITUTIONS 
WHICH HAVE SHARED IN THE McGRAW-HILL EMPLOYEE 
GIFT MATCHING PROGRAM EXPRESS THEIR VIEWS 


“We particularly appreciate the fact that your grant is 

unrestricted, and can therefore be used for our area of 

greatest continuing need — the General Education Fund, 
from which faculty salaries come.” 

W. Boyp ALEXANDER, Vice President and 

Dean of the Faculty 

Antioch College 


“We are grateful, not only for the financial support given 

to The Cooper Union by your company, but also jor the 

stimulus it has provided our alumni in your employ to 
make annual gifts to their Alma Mater.” 

Epwin S. Burbe xt, President 

The Cooper Union 





“The gift matching program has a dual advantage. First, 
it acknowledges and repays a debt of honor to those col- 
leges which, often at great loss to themselves, have trained 
and educated the men who are now among your personnel. 
This is most fair and equitable. Secondly, by offering to 
match up to a given limit the contributions of alumni, 
you encourage support of their own colleges on the part of 
graduates, who themselves are so indebted.” 


President Epwarp B. Bunn, S. J. 
Georgetown University 


“Thanks to your doubling of the annual gifts of one of 
our generous and loyal friends who works with you at 
McGraw-Hill, we are well on the way toward creating 
what for us will be an extremely helpful scholarship fund. 
This would not have been possible without the gift match- 
ing program.” 


C. Aprian Heaton, President 
California Baptist Theological Seminary 











Ernest T. Stewart, Executive Director of the American 
Alumni Council (1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) who would be glad to provide de- 
tailed information about them, and the names of com- 
panies having such plans. Of the gift matching idea 
he says, 


“First—it assures the corporation that its gifts go 
direct to those colleges and universities which 
have furnished it with trained manpower. 


““Second—it places responsibilities for the gifts on 
the institutions themselves and drives home the 
point that they must make a real effort with their 
own alumni. 


“Third—it leaves the final decision of corporate 
support basically to the employees.” 


For many companies which are fearful of compli- 
cating their relations with their customers by courting 
charges of favoritism if they provide direct financial 
support for any particular school or group of schools, 
this latter consideration can be of decisive importance. 


The gift matching plan also has what for many com- 
panies is the very important virtue of being simply and 
easily administered. Some additional virtues of the 
gift matching plan, as seen by officers of institutions 
which have been beneficiaries, are indicated in the box 
at the top of this page. 


Effective And Easily Managed 


We at McGraw-Hill are well pleased with our gift 
matching program. It is a broad program in which all 
employees and a wide array of colleges and universi- 
ties, both privately and publicly supported, are eligible 
to participate. We commend it as an effective and 


easily managed plan to provide urgently needed finan- 
cial aid to higher education. 


We also urge that business firms adopt this or 
one of a number of other very good programs 
of financial aid to higher education* rather than 
delay in the hope of hitting upon some quite 
new and distinctive plan. There are very long 
odds that such delay will prove unavailing. In 
the meantime our colleges will be losing finan- 
cial help which it is profoundly in the interest 
of the business community and the nation to 
see that they get—and get fast. 


*An earlier editorial in this series dealt with tuition supple- 
ments as another good way to help our colleges and universi- 
ties. Reprints of this editorial are available. So are copies of a 
“more or less socratic dialog,” entitled, A Business Wrestling 
with the Problem of Aid to Colleges and Universities. 
It was prompted by the efforts of McGraw-Hill to find suitable 
methods of providing financial aid to higher education. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


Reuata UV bre— 


PRESIDENT 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 














EXPENSIVE MACHINES.. 


Driceless RECORDS! 


NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


lg 
pays you & 9 “on savings 


© 444% current annual rate, dividends paid quar- 
terly @© World headquarters for the savings of 
150,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 63 foreign countries © Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 ® $34,000,000 reserves 
@ Resources over $%-billion © Accounts insured 
by F.S.L.LC. © Funds received by 10th of month, 
earn from lst © We pay postage both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS FOR SAVINGS 
—ame ~=(FREE! “The California nag 27 
= 16 exciting pages of men, land and 
money in the Golden State! 


—- 


California Federal Savings Association 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 


Please send ‘The California Story 
and Cal Fed MAIL-saver- to 
Name —— 
Address 
——————— Zone 


© Funds enciosed in amount of $ 
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Garbled Signatures for Banks 


For passbooks and credit cards, Autho-Visor system 
puts signatures into code by distorting them optically (picture, 
left), decodes them in reading device (picture, right). 


There’s an optically scrambled signa- 
ture on the identification card in the 
lefthand picture, and it can’t be de 
coded except by a special reading device 
(picture, above right). It’s part of the 
Autho-Visor system, devised by Le- 
Febure Corp., a subsidiary of Craig 
Systems, Inc., of Lawrence, Mass., for 
banks, credit card businesses, charge ac 
count managers, and perhaps military 
security officers. 

Banks are first customers for the sys 
tem. Three savings banks—Howard 
Savings Institution of Newark, N. J., 
Union Dime Savings Bank of New 
York, and the Provident Institution for 
Savings in Boston—have contracted for 
$250,000 worth of Autho-Visor equip- 
ment. 
¢ Faster Service—The system eliminates 
the need for a teller to go to a central 
file and compare the signature on a 
withdrawal slip with the signature on 
the file card. Thus it will save extra 
minutes for customers waiting in line. 

With Autho-Visor, a cabinet-sized 
encoding machine photographs the cus- 
tomer’s signature through a screen that 
optically scrambles it. This garbled 
signature is mounted in the passbook. 
It can’t be seen by would-be forgers who 
might steal the passbook or find it on 
the street, but when it is viewed by the 
teller through the reading device at his 
post, it instantly verifies the customer’s 
signature on a withdrawal slip. 

Moreover, since signatures don’t have 
to be verified through a central file of 


signatur ird tomer will | 

to make withdrawals freelv through 

branch of a bank that uses the svst 

¢ Going Into Service—Howard Savings 

Institution, which will have its installa- 
in use next fall, will have a total 
5 readers ind l 

main ofhce and its | he 

Dime Savings plans to start next 

with 23 reader two encoders 

Provident of Bi n 


vinter 


intends to 


away with passbooks altogether 


customers will carn v the identifica 
tion card 

ture. Each wi rawal 
be recorde: 
states the 
count 

e Wider 


sees $l-million in 


mixed-up signa 

it will 
: r tl ] 

of paper that also 
balan in the ac 


oO! de po 


Uses—LeFebure ( orp 
Autho-Visor sal 
the next 12 months 
a broader market 
company will b 
credit managers of th 
speed and security with the new system. 
The Defense Dept., 
man says, has already shown interest in 
the scrambled-signature 
card for pers 
plants 

LeFebure offers customers a com- 
plete systems study, installation and 
servicing of equipment, conversion of 
present signature files, and supplies of 
special passbooks that will fit the read- 
ing devices. Autho-Visor encoders are 
priced at $3,500 $425 
each. 


Besides seeking 
' » ban] the 
imong bank 1¢ 
trying to convince 


idvantages of 
l company spokes 


identification 


mnel in tight-securits 


each; readers, 
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PLANNED MASS-HAN DLING. .. your immediate attack against rising costs 





RENT OR LEASE your Towmotor-Gerlinger equipment. Increase 
profits without tying up working capital. For information, con 
tact Towmotor-Gerlinger Rental Division, Towmotor Corporation 


This is the Gerlinger way to increase profits! 


Consider the highly profitable operation pictured Write 
here. One man, with one Gerlinger fork truck is 
loading a trailer. It takes only two trips to the 
warehouse to send this 30,000-pound payload on 
its way to the customer in just a few minutes, The 
extra manpower this operation once required is 
at work in the plant! 

Can you think of a more immediate way to lower 
handling costs and gain extra profit? 


for case studies that show you how com- 
panies similar to yours are reducing costs through 
more effective material handling operations 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO. 


TOWMOTOR en GER 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 


ger Carrier Co. is a subsidiary of Towmot 





IN EVERY 
MAJOR 
INDUSTRY 





Basic energy... liquids, gases 
or steam ... whatever the form, 
industry demands extremely ac- 
curate control for modern auto- 
mation technology. 


For three quarters of a century 
Fisher's policy of ‘‘a step ahead” 
of current requirements has 
been responsible for the univer- 
sal acceptance of Fisher pressure 
and liquid level controls by en- 
gineers in every field of industry. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Plants in Canada, Argentine, England, Australia 


FISHER 





step up efficiency 
—cut costs! 
See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU BW-618 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 

Name 








Firm Name 
Type of Business 
Address 
City Zone_State 
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CUTE. COSTS 
‘ BETTER PACK 


909 


ELECTRIC 
Gummed - Tape 
Sealer 


Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera- 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without obligation. 


Eel: FR 257 Canal St 
» SWE. Shelton, Conn 








the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
| FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Momoe Fesere O 








UNMATCHED 


91% of Business Week's subscribers hold 
management positions in business and industry 














Dry and Alkaline 


Mallory Battery Co. Div. of P, R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., has started volume 
production of a new kind of dry cell for 
flashlights, photoflash 
dios. Right now, only a penlite size is 
being made; it sells for 50¢, which is 
about twice the price of a conventional 
battery of the same size 

Mallor 
battery 


as long as the conventional cell 


id portable ra- 


says, however, that the new 
should last up to eight times 
It has 
a specially designed zinc anode and uses 
an_ alkaline hydroxide) in 
stead of an acid as the electrolyte. The 
cell is doubly sealed to prev the 


electrolvte from drving out 


potassium 


For Remote Control 


General Electric Co 
remote control equipment that uses 
transistors in place of the 
chanical relays. It’s designed for remote 
control, from a central point, of unat- 
tended equipment such as electric util- 
ity substations, pipeline pumping sta 
tions, and chemical process plants. It 
can also be 


has de ve loped 


usual me- 


used to monitor irrigation 
systems or industrial lighting and _air- 
conditioning systems 

The control equipment operates on 
any two-way communications channel, 
uses a self-contained 12-volt power sup- 
ply. It has no moving parts, so it needs 
no adjustment in the field 
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Tubular netting extruded directly from 


polymers is the result of a new proc 
ess developed by du Pont’s 
ment 


product is 


film depart- 
claims that the 
tronger than plastic net 
ting _ where the net pattern is formed 
after the material is 
Vexar, it can be made into anything 
from fish nets to chemical filters 
s 


| he company 


extruded Called 


A do-it-yourself glassblowing kit of pro 
fessional quality for physicists 
ists, and engineers is being marketed by 
Bethlehem Apparatus Co., Hellertown, 
Pa. According to the company, spe 
cially simplify 
steps—thus a novice can learn 
to construct complicated pieces of glass 
equipment. Kit, with asbestos working 
board, costs $246 
* 


chem 


designed tools many 


easily 


A data processing system on wheels is 
being built for a leading petroleum pro- 
ducer by Hagan Chemicals & Controls, 
Inc The housed in a 
trailer that contains the power supply, 
and can be transported from plant to 
plant for rapid checks of start-up per- 
formance and other calculations. Cost 
is about $100,000 


computer 1s 
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ACME VISIBLE EARNS 35% RETURN ON ITS 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., of Crozet, 
Virginia, is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of visible records systems. 
And because it is also one of the fast- 
est-growing, the need for increased 
production is a continuing problem. 


Ten years ago the company believed 
it had found a solution. Facilities were 
moved from Chicago into a new plant 
in the Shenandoah country. But the 
gain was short-lived. A few years later 
sales again were pushing capacity. 

This time management decided that 
an increase in the productivity of its 
500 workers might accomplish as 
much as further plant expansion. So 
a Carrier air conditioning system was 
installed in 1957. Results have far 
exceeded the most optimistic hope. 


The increase in Acme work output 


during summer months has. been so 
great that annual production was 
boosted 6.6% —over four times the 
1.5% increase normally required to 
make air conditioning pay off. And 
the return on the investment has been 
even more spectacular. 


According to Acme, its air condi- 
tioning is earning a 35% annual re- 
turn—or enough to pay back the cost 
of the system in less than three years! 

There have been other production 
bonuses, too. Humidity control has 
eliminated paper stock edge curl. 
There is less rusting of unfinished 
metal sheets. And bonded wood-and- 
paper products—once made in winter 
only—can be produced year round. 


Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier year-round air condition- 


ing is paying similar dividends which, 
significantly, do not vary greatly as 
the result of geographical location or 
the type of products manufactured. 


The most important of several fac- 
tors that determine the profitability of 
industrial air conditioning is the den- 
sity of workers in a plant or plant area 
Where the number of square feet pe: 
worker is low, the return on the ai! 
conditioning investment will invari- 


ably be high. 


There are other yardsticks, too—all 
described in the booklet, “Will factory 
air conditioning pay off for me?” which 
we will send to you without obligation. 
Write for this booklet teday. You'll 
find it helpful. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. In. Canada: 
Carrier Engineering Ltd., Toronto. 


A half-scale version of the 1910 


RUNS AND HANDLES... 
LIKE THE OLD “TIN-LIZZIE’! 
AR, 


This little 68 inch car is sturdily 

built. It has mechanical brakes .. . 

red wooden spoked wheels... brass 

colored headlamps. Speeds up to 
15 miles per hour. Thrills 
galore for the whole 
family. 


=> 
Ca 
\ 
y 


Write for Free Brochure 
and Dealer Name 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough, Georgia, U. S. A. 


SS 


Makers of famous Snappin’ Turtle mowers 





Investing 
in 

TA) 
A a Japan ? 


The Fuji Bank Ltd. has an intimate 
knowledge of Japan's industries. 
Write us. Or, if convenient, come in. 
New York. . 42 Broadway 


Upon request, we will send you the 
quarterly Fuii Bank Bulletin—an au- 
thoritative economic and financial 
review on Japan along with copy 
of our history 


THE 
IN FUJI BANK 
~~ 


LTD. 
Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
188 Offices throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York + London: Calcutta 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Factory Sales of Electronic Products 





Fs Replacement Parts 


; Industrial 


Consumer 


Electronics Sales Light Up the Sky 


The 1950-59 decade marked a period 
of spectacular growth for the electronics 
industry. During the period, factory 
sales of electronic products multiplied 
34 times, sales to military markets in- 
creased almost tenfold, and industrial 
purchases quadrupled. 

Rising missile expenditures and the 
greater electronic content of military 
equipment are prime factors in the 


steady expansion of the military mar- 
ket. Military sales during 1959 are 
estimated at $4.7-billion, more than 
half of total factory sales of electronic 
products 

During the Sixties, the application 
of space-age technology to electronics 
production is expected to open vast 
new markets in weather detection, navi- 
gation and worldwide communications. 


Factory Sales of Industrial Electronic Products 


Billions of Dollars 








Testing & 
Measuring Eqpt. 


Computing, Data 


Processing & Indust 
Control Eqpt. 


Havsiness werx 


Industry's Appetite Is Growing 


Electronic methods have revolution- 
ized American industry during the past 
decade, and developed markets for some 
$1.6-billion in industrial equipment 
during 1959. 

The industrial market includes not 
only the earlier products such as broad- 
cast equipment, two-way radios, test 
instruments, and navigational aids, but 
also a myriad of other devices that 


measure and count, process and con- 
trol, and solve problems for scientists 
and engineers 

The most rapid market growth has 
occurred in computers, data processing, 
and industrial controls. Six years ago, 
they accounted for slightly over $100- 
million in annual sales, or about one- 
sixth of the total industrial electronics 
market. Last year, they sold at an an- 
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American-Marietta precast concrete pipe, produced 
in strategically located plants throughout the United 
States and in Canada, is fulfilling the growing 
sewage disposal requirements of municipalities 
everywhere. With the growth of residential, indus- 
trial and commercial construction in outlying areas, 
new interconnecting roads and highways require 
miles of concrete pipe for proper drainage. 


Through a continuous program of research and 
product development, American-Marietta is pro- 
ducing precast concrete pipe offering greater 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


PRECAST CONCRETE PIPE 





The startling dimensions of America’s economic growth and expanding 
markets have been projected in a special report, “The Years Ahead: 1960 To 





Serving the nation’s 
growing requiremenis 
for water, drainage 
and sewer facilities 


efficiencies, improved durability and substantial 
savings in construction time. Exclusive develop- 
ments include Flat-Base Pipe, elliptical Lo-Hed, 
Hi-Hed and Inner Circles Pipe—each with special 
advantages. 


Engineered in many sizes and designs for specific 
construction requirements, A-M precast concrete 
pipe is achieving greater importance each year. As 
the nation’s growth continues, American-Marietta 
is expanding its production capacity to meet the 
increasing demand. 


1975.” The significant conclusions of this professional study have far-reaching 


implications for every thoughtful executive. You are invited to send for a copy. 
Address Department YA, American-Marietta Company, Chicago 11, Illinois. 










PAINTS + PRINTING 
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CHEMICALS * SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
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Progress through Research 
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Are your pump 
problems overseas? 


Are your pumps having trouble 
with corrosive liquids in Arabia? 
Or high pressures in Pakistan? 
Are your pump maintenance 
costs out of hand in Sumatra or 
Argentina? 

Finding the solution to your prob- 
lems can be as easy as changing to 
Aldrich Pumps—the answer to 
high pressure pumping problems 
or the handling of viscous, abra- 
sive, corrosive or compressible 
liquids anywhere in the world, 


Right now, to name a few of 
their critical assignments, 
Aldrich pumps are handling: 
Anhydrous ammonia in Taiwan, 
Japan and Korea. 

LPG in Scotland, Venezuela 
and Italy. 

Amine in Canada. 

Oil in qo in Indonesia, 
Mexico, Colombia, Brazil and 
Bolivia. 

Sulfuric acid in Cuba. 
Waterflood projects in Egypt. 
Hydraulic fiuids in Denmark, 
Chile, Turkey and India. 
Obviously, Aldrich service is as 
dependable as our Aldrich pumps. 
We stock parts for every standard 
pump we build, and get them to 
customers fast, even to putting 
them on a jet with a service man. 
You will find a quick listing of 
our line in Chemical Engineering 
Catalog . For complete data, or help 
on a specific pumping problem, 
write us direct. Aldrich Pump 
Company, 10 Gordon Street, 
Allentown, Penna. 


The tough pumping problems go to 





nual rate of $525-million and comprised 
one-third of the market. 

New markets have evolved from the 
use of electronic medical and therapeu- 
tic devices. X-ray systems still account 


* 


for the major share of the medical mar- 
ket, but increasing use of electronic dia- 
thermy units, ultrasonics, closed-circuit 
TV, and many other devices have added 
considerable impetus to medical sales. 


Number of Entertainment Sets in Use 


Millions of Units 


90 Radio (except auto) 


raphs 


$9 


JEUS NERS ANRER 


More Entertainment in Home 


Ten years ago, television sets were 
used in only 10.6-million American 
homes; today there are well over 53- 
million in use in close to 90% of total 
wired homes. Almost 6-million were 
sold in 1959 alone. 

Radio has been around a lot longer, 
but it too has enjoyed a healthy growth 
in the past decade. Total sets in use, 


Sales of Phonograph Records 


Millions of Dollars 
500 


a) | 
1946 47 


Data: Record industry Assn. of America 


Records Make a 


From 1901 when the disk record re- 
placed the cylinder, the recording in- 
dustry has grown rapidly. It experi- 
enced a brief decline in the mid-1920’s 
when radio grabbed the spotlight, and 
again in the Depression-ridden early 
1930s. But by 1934, thanks to revived 
interest in big-name bands and the 
expansion of the juke box business, the 
record industry staged a strong come- 
back and has been thriving ever since. 


including auto radios, rose from 99-mil- 
lion in 1950 to 138-million in 1959, 
Radios are in more than 96% of wired 
homes, and in 76% of automobiles 

The advent of stereo and hi-fi has 
generated considerable consumer inter- 
est in phonographs. As of Jan. 1, 1960, 
more than 64% of wired homes boasted 
a record player. 


Factory Sales 


S BUSINESS WEEK 


Big Spurt 


By the end of 1959, factory sales of 
phonograph records totaled $230-mil- 
lion, with the 189-million records sold 
retailing at $484-million. Stereo records 
accounted for about 10% of unit vol- 
ume and 20% of the dollar volume of 
factory sales. The market for monaural 
records will remain large however, be- 
cause of the greater proportion of mon- 
aural phonographs (28-million) in use 
compared with stereo sets (4-million). 
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THE TREND 





Will Mergers Help the Railroads? 


Railroad men for 40 years have believed that the 
industry would see a series of mergers that would 
result in two or three big systems in the East. For 
40 years the talk has bubbled, but little has hap- 
pened. Now the plans are suddenly beginning to 
steam (page 31). 

In Cleveland this week the Chesapeake & Ohio 
mailed Baltimore & Ohio stockholders an offer to 
acquire control of the B&O. At the same time, 
directors of Norfolk & Western and the Nickel Plate 
agreed to merge the two companies. 

The New York Central, which had been interested 
in merger talks with the C&O and B&O, moved two 
ways—almost at once. First it asked ICC to hold 
up all mergers and make a study—then it indicated 
it might have an offer to make B&O itself. 

One immediate result is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington is going to have 
to make a series of decisions on mergers that may 
reshape the structure of the industry. 

What the ICC needs, we suspect, is thought and 
not volumes of studies. The essential question in 
most applications for mergers is the quality of the 
management that can be brought to the system. 
There is no evidence at all that merely adding size— 
piling new railroads on top of the giants—will 
strengthen a railroad. There is no evidence that 
reducing the entire web of Eastern railroads to two 
or three giant systems would improve the railroads. 
Even in a merger of two small railroads, the benefits 
of eliminating some duplicate facilities may do no 
more than conceal the basic weaknesses of the sys- 
tem for a few years. 

But the railroads do have great possibilities. They 
might see their traffic rise sharply—simply as the 
U.S. economy grows and the highways become con- 
gested. They can make no end of improvements to 
their own systems, if they can finance them. They 
have in such developments as computers and micro- 
wave systems the tools they need vastly to improve 
operations. 

The real question is how to find the men to 
make these giant properties roll. Studies are not 
likely to do it. Mergers, especially among the 
smaller systems, might help. We hope the ICC will 
find other ways to encourage better management. 


Showing Their Stuff 


British industry has spread a lavish display of 
its wares at New York’s Coliseum in a strong 
bid to boost its share of both consumer and indus- 
try sales in the U.S. 

This biggest of British exhibitions, with some 
truly fine touches and exciting products, is just a 
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sample of the kind of competition in domestic and 
world markets that American businessmen face. 
Next week the Chicago International Trade Fair 
opens, with exhibitors including some Iron Curtain 
countries. ’ 

There’s nothing short-run about these efforts. 
Britain and other countries declare they are in for 
the long pull in their export programs. They’ve 
learned how to tap U.S. markets with quality prod- 
ucts and competitive prices. Now they are deter- 
mined to keep what they have and get more by 
diversification and deeper penetration of markets in 
all parts of the U.S. 

This is a real challenge to American business, but 
nevertheless a healthy one. 


Aid for School Building 


Once again, Congress seems to have worked itself 
into a stalemate on the question of federal aid for 
school construction. This is a source of evident 
satisfaction to those—such as Rep. Charles Halleck 
(R-Ind.}—-who oppose federal help for the public 
schools in any shape or form. It can be nothing 
but a disappointment to anyone else 

Both houses of Congress have now passed bills 
to make federal money available for school build- 
ing. But neither bill has a ghost of a chance of 
becoming law in its present form 

The Senate bill would provide $1.8-billion over 
a two-year period, part of it going for building and 
part to pay teacher salaries. If sent to the White 
House, this would draw a certain veto because the 
Administration already has taken a strong stand 
against using federal money for teacher salaries 

The House bill would be acceptable to the Admin- 
istration in most respects. It would provide $1.3- 
billion over four years for school construction only 
But the House bill contains the so-called Powell 
amendment barring any aid to racially segregated 
schools. As long as that clause stays in, Southern 
Senators will see that the bill never passes 

There is room for a wide range of opinions as to 
just what an ideal bill would provide. But with 
adjournment closing in, this is a time to deal in 
realities. The important thing is to get a bill that 
both Congress and the White House can accept. 

The House-Senate conference committee should 
now draft a compromise that will put a minimum 
program of federal construction aid into effect 
promptly—and do no more than that. A majority 
of both houses agrees that federal aid for school 
construction is vitally needed. It makes no sense 


to let the whole program die by taking an all-or- 
nothing stand at this point 
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Libby, McNeill & Libby solved a series of operating problems in 
its Hawaiian pineapple cannery with products of Shell Research. 


Strictly on the kinipopo 


When all goes well in our 50th State, Hawaiians 
say things are “on the kinipopo.” 

But they couldn’t always say this at the pine- 
apple canning plant of Libby, McNeill and 
Libby. Certain gears failed under extremely high- 
temperature operating conditions. And the rings 
in large compressors were subject to rapid wear. 

Shell Engineers, called in to study these prob- 
lems, specified Shell Macoma® Oil for the over- 
heated gears. Temperatures dropped and gear 
failures were sharply reduced. Shell Tellus® Oil 


was equally successful in the compressors: they 
now run for 5,000 hours or more without ring 
replacements. 

With Shell Industrial Lubricants now used 
throughout the plant, things are 
strictly “on the kinipopo.” 

Development of lubricants that 
give better protection is another as- 
pect of Shell Research. That’s why 
you get better value wherever you 
see the Shell name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell 
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